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A S the following collection of letters has 
been thought worthy the attention of the 
learned by ſome judicious perſons, to whom 
they were communicated, the Tranſlator 


humbly preſumes, they will prove an ac- 


— —— — — 


vi THE PREFACE. 


ceptable entertainment to the public; at the 
fame time he will be bold to ſay, they want 


no introduction to recommend them. How- 


ever, as the world will naturally enquire 
into the circumſtances, to which it is in- 
debted for theſe valuable remains of anti- 
quity, he thinks it neceſſary to premiſe a 
general account of the accident which 
brought them to his hands. This account 
he conceives will not only be grateful to the 
curioſity of the reader, but be attended with 
a further good conſequence to himſelf, as it 
will ſufficiently protect him from the cavils 
of cenſorious critics, and vindicate him from 


every unjuſt imputation. 


It has long been a ſubject of complaint to 
modern literati, that the library at Fez in 


the king of Morocco's dominions, where the 


greateſt treaſures of oriental learning are ſups 


poſed to lie, was never yet examined with 


ae FEST I. RAM K e 
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THE PREFACE. vii 


any tolerable care or diligence. The dith- 
culty of acceſs to it is the reaſon why 
nothing certain can be known concerning 
it ; but ſeveral have imagined, that were 
it thoroughly ſearched, the Arabian verſions 
of the Greek and Latin authors would in all 
probability ſee the light. A learned Jew, 
who dwelt in that city for many years, and 


who by ſome means or other had worked 


himſelf into the favour of the Alcaide, or 


chief magiſtrate of the place, ſpent much of 
his Jeiſure hours in peruſing the volumes 


that are lodged there. Upon his deceaſe in 


the year 1688, he left his papers to an 


Engliſh conſul at Tunis, from whom he had 
received obligations in his life-time. The 
conſul, upon turning them over, amongſt 
others, found a fair Spaniſh manuſcript in- 
titled, Letters from an agent of the king 


* of Perſia, reſiding at Athens during the 
«+ Peloponneſian war, to the miniſters of 


vin THE PREFACE. 


« ſtate, &c. tranſlated by Moszs BEN 
% MrsnoBAB, from a manuſcript in the 
old Perſic language, preſerved in the li- 
« brary at Fez.” Surprized at what he 
ſaw, he wrote immediately to two or three 
friends in England, and informed them of 
the important diſcovery. It appears that 
he had then an intention to publiſh them, 
but being afterwards called off by different 
purſuits, they lay neglected until his death. 
By the will of the gen tleman, this manu- 
ſcript was left as a legacy to the Engliſh 
tranſlator, who thought it would be an act 
of the higheſt injuſtice, to withhold them 
any longer from the public view. He 
chuſes indeed to conceal his name, which he 
hopes the candid reader will forgive, fince 
it is not done with a deſign of impoſing 
more ſafely upon the world, but in order to 
decline with honour the diſagreeable wrang- 
lings of controverſy. | , 


THE PREFACE ix 


The agent concerned in theſe letters ap- 
pears to have been ſingularly fitted for his 
employment. As his mind was enlarged 


by a general converſation with men and 


books, his parts and knowledge furniſhed 


him with every qualification, required even 
by the moſt modern writers on the ſubject 
of foreign negotiations. A circumſtance the 
more extraordinary in CLEANDER, as 

lived at a time, when the balance of power 
was unequally divided in the world, and the 
ſcience of embaſſy and treaty was not yet 
reduced into that regular and perfect ſyſtem, 
to which it has been carried by the wiſdom 
of later and more improved ages. For the 
ſimplicity of the ancients in all their conteſts 
with their neighbours led them into the 
ſtrange abſurdity of ſettling ambiguities, 
inſtead of leaving them; and it was the 
conſtant rule of their policy not to play with 


x THE PREFACE. 
the rights of nations, but to ſtate and to 


clear them. 


During the reſidence of our agent in the 
city of Athens, he ſeems to have been ex- 
tremely curious in examining the conſtitu- 
tion of Greece; and while he writes to the 
miniſters on matters of political and public 
buſineſs, he does not fail to tranſmit faithful 
accounts to his friends of the learning pre- 
vailing in the country, and little private 
anecdotes relating to himſelf. Far from 
dealing in trivial and low occurrences, his 
letters are full of the moſt important infor- 
mation. We never find him prefling for 
any increaſe of his remittances, but con- 
tented with his firſt appointments. It is 
agreeable enough to obſerve him upon ſome 
occaſions deviating from the dull road of his 
inſtructions, and acting with that freedom 


and latitude of judgment, which a wiſe man 
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ſhould be indulged in exerciſing, and with 
that air of authority and underſtanding, 


which naturally creates eſteem. He makes 


uſe of the acceſs, which he gained to the 


| conſiderable men of Athens by a peculiar 


dexterity in his converſation, to the ſervice 


of his maſter, and the intereſt of Perſia ; 


and though he now and then breaks out into 


ſtrong and rapturous expreſſions on liberty, 
he cannot lay aſide a zealous regard for the 
one, or a firm attachment to the other. 
In a word, he is a pattern of addreſs in ne- 
gotiation ; and I doubt not but if WI c uE 
FORT had been acquainted with his charac- 
ter, he had numbered CLEANDER among 
the moſt eminent maſters of that art, and 
recommended his letters in the ſame page 
with cardinal D' Ossa T's.* 


* Vide Wicquefort's compleat Amb. Sect. 10. B 2. 
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Beſides theſe ſentiments, which evidently 
flow from a perſual of the papers now 
offered to the public, a ſecret pleaſure will 
ariſe in the breaſt of every man of taſte and 
knowledge, when he conſiders how much 
they tend to corroborate the teſtimony of 
THUCYDIDEs, to heighten our idea of his 
impartiality, and to wipe off the unjuſt. 
aſperſions, that have been thrown upon his 
memory by Joseenus.* At the ſame 
time we may entertain a more adequate 
notion of the cuſtoms of the Greeks and 
Perſians from theſe letters of our agent's, in 
which the living manners are expreſſed, 
than we can poflibly gather from the moſt 
formal and elaborate treatiſes of grave anti- 
quaries. Not to mention ſeveral curious 


particulars of court ſubtilty and intrigue 


* Vide Joſeph. con. Appion. where he endeayours to * 


the credit of the Greek hiſtorians. 


Ws 
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interwoven in the courſe of them, which 
may ſeem perhaps beneath the notice of an 
hiſtorian, but which yet have a wonderful 
effect in unravelling the ſecret ſprings and 


true cauſes of action. 


As to the objections, which have been 
framed with peculiar ſucceſs, to the genuine- 
neſs of the epiſtles of PHALARIS and TE 
MISTOCLES by a formidable champion in 


the republic of letters ; ſuch objections as 


are drawn from the uncertain time, in which 


the great men who are ſpoken of in them 
are ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed, and from 
the matter of the epiſtles themſelves ; we 


conceive, that no ſuch can lie againſt the 


collection before us. ATossAa,* who was 


the firſt inventreſs of letter-writing in the 


opinion of our critic, had been ſeveral years 


* Vide Bentley againſt Boyle, p. 535. 
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dead, before CLEANDER made his appear- 
ance on the theatre of human affairs ; and 
after her death ſhe could no longer mono- 
polize the uſe of it. Tt is therefore appre- 
d with an honeſt confidence, that we 
have little to fear either from the extenſive 


learning or penetration of that critic.* 
. 


To conclude, the Tranſlator begs leave to 
congratulate the literary world on 4the diſ- 
covery of this hidden treaſure of antiquity, 
which may be conſidered as a large acceſſion 
to the wealth it already ſtands poſſeſſed of ; 
and to congratulate himſelf on his own being 
the unworthy inſtrument, after an interval 
of ſo many ages, of preſenting theſe ineſti- 
mable relics to the public. 


: . 
- 
l C 
* 


* Dr. Bentley was then alive. 


2 Ir is thought proper to preſerve the Pre- 
face to the octavo edition of theſe Letters *, 
which ſuppoſes the work to be genuine, 
and a tranſlation from an old Arabic Ver- 


vol. 1, a 


Printed by james Bettenham in 174, 


r 


1 
ſion but when a due interval of time has 
elapſed, the truth may be owned ; the 
illuſion vaniſhes; it is a maſquerade which 
is cloſed ; the fancy-drefſes and the do- 
mino's are returned to their reſpective 
wardrobes ; the company walk about again 
in their proper habits, and return to 


their ordinary occupations in life. 


The Authors of theſe Letters were a So- 
ciety of Friends, who were contemporaries 
at the Univerſity of Cambridge, about 
the years 1739 and 1740; all their names 
(except that of the writer of this pre- 
face) were an ornament to the place. The 
world was unfortunately deprived of the 
talents, virtues, and ſervices of one of 
them, when they were moſt wanted both 
by his own profeſſion, and by the public: 


not above two or three of the ſet are 


avis - -| 
now living; they lament the loſs of their 
colleagues, and cultivate the remembrance 


of their former friendly connection. 


The Learned, into whoſe hands the ſe 
Letters may fall, will beſt judge how cor- 
realy the manners of antiquity are kept 
up, and how truly the hiſtory of thoſe 


times is repreſented in them. 


The Grecian part of the correſpondence 
is exactly ſtated from THyvcypipes and 
PLUTARCH ; the Perſian is extended and 


improved from the few remaining ſrag- 


ments of CTEsIAs; but it is hoped, the 


Coſtume of the Eaſt is preſerved throughout, 
and the events ſuch as might happen un- 
der a well-governed abſolute monarchy— 
the picture of which is more flattering 
than experience commonly juſtifies. 


a 2 


„ 


The general character of CLEAN DER is 


taken from Manmur, the Turkiſh Spy; 


but it is finiſhed upon the Greek model; 
and the philoſophical and literary features 


of it are copied from the Schools of Athens, 


and the Groves of Academus. The forms 
and language of the negotiation part of the 
Letters may be thought too refined for the 
times when they are ſuppoſed to be writ- 
ten ; the diſpatches of thoſe great miniſters, 
TEMPLE and D'EsTRADEs, were the 
originals which the writers in that depart- 


ment have attempted to imitate. 


HrroDoTUs, PAUSANIAS, and STRABO, 
have furniſhed the Antiquities of Agypt ; 
Hyprz's Religin Vet. Perſarum has been 
chiefly. followed in the Letters which re- 
late to that obſcure ſubject, and it is 
hoped with ſome ſucceſs; and ſo as to 
form an intereſting contraſt with the Greek 


worſhip and philoſophy. 
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Perhaps the character and travels of the 


young Perſian Satrap OR SAME, might 


have been more varied and enlivened, and 
he might have been brought to Greece to 
ſerve a volunteer in their armies, and im- 
prove under the military inſtitutions of 
Athens and Sparta , but it is thought ad- 


viſeable, on the whole, to make no al- 


terations from the original edition, parti- 


cularly as the learned and ingenious writer 


of thoſe letters is deceaſed. 


Not many years ago the younger CRt- 
2ILLON, a name well known among the 
novel writers of France, publiſhed a work 
in four volumes under this very title of 
Lettres Atheniennes ; they relate to the ſame 
times, and have ſome of the fame cha- 
raters with ours, as PERICLES, ASPASIA, 
CLeon, and ALCIBIADES ; but the turn 


of that correſpondence 1s fo difterent frem 


c 


[xx ] 


* 


that of the preſent Work, that no com- 
pariſon can be made between the. the 
readers will give the preicrence ac2o ding 
to their reſpective taſtes and inclinations.— 
ve hope our characters are antique. Thoſe 
of Mr. CREB1LLON are in a great degree the 


petit maitres and petites maitreſſes of Paris; 


and the idea of improving the manners and 


morals of ſociety, does not ſeem to have 
been the principal object of that ingenious 
writer in thoſe letters, auy more than in 
the Sopha & FEſcumorre, 

H, 


E FE AM . 


FROM THE 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE FOR 1784. 


VOL. 54, PAGE 276. 


As only 100 copies of theſe excellent 
Letters have been reprinted, and thoſe 
only for ſele& friends, we muſt deny our- 
ſelves and our readers the pleaſure of mak- 


ing extracts, and reluctantly confine our- 


ſelves to an account of their deſign and 


\ 
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| 
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[ 
authors. — This Perſian Spy, apparently 
formed on the model of the Turkiſh, fo 
renowned in the laſt century, is in no 


reſpect inferior to his illuſtrious predeceſ- 


ſor.— The work was firſt printed in 8 vo. 


in 1741, being written in 1739, and 1740, 
when moſt of the writers were academicks 
at Cambridge, by the Hon. Philip Vorke 
(now Earl of Hardwicke), [P. 72]; the 


Hon. Charles Yorke [C, 46]; the Rev. 


John Lawry (afterwards prebendary of Ro- 
cheſter) [L. 21]; the Rev. Henry Heaton 
(afterwards prebendary of Ely) [H 7 16] 5 
Daniel Wray, Eſq. [W. 8;] Rev. Dr. 
Rooke (maſter of Chriſt's College) [R. 5]; 
Miſs Talbot [T. 4]; Rev. John Green 
(afterwards biſhop of Lincoln) [G. 3]; 
Henry Coventry, Eſq. (author of Phile- 
mon and Hydaſpes) FO.'2.]; Rev. Dr. 


Salter [S. 1]; Rev. Dr. Birch [B. 113 
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and Dr. Heberden [E. 1] ; of whom the firſt 


and the laſt only now ſurvive. Their ini- 


tials, and the number of their letters 
(179 in all) are annexed to their 
names, and thence it will appear who 
were the two principal undertakers ;— a 
circumſtance which, added to the intrin- 
fic and diſtinguiſhed merit-of their epiſtles, 
muſt impreſs every reader with admira- 
tion of the taſte and talents of the two 
noble youths who could take the lead in 
ſuch a laudable deſign, in which moſt 
who followed them were their ſeniors, and 
and two of them their tutors *, and diſ- 
play, at that early age, as much know- 
ledge of the cuſtoms and manners, the li- 
terature and politics, of the times, as if 
they had been really the contemporaries of 
Pericles and Cleon, Socrates and Aſpaſia. 


What a leſſon, what a reproach, to thoſe 


Dr. Salter and Mr. Heaton, 


—— * 
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EU 


who make their rank and fortune merely 
a fnare both to themſelves and others ! and 
who, even at the fountain-head of ſcience, 
know nothing but as brute beaſts, and ſtudy 
only vice and diflipation l Beſides theſe, 
| Mr. Lawry's account of Ægypt, Biſhop 
| Green's of Aſpaſia, Dr. Heberden's of Hip- 
pocrates, and all of Miſs Talbot's letters, 


are equally intereſting and ingenious.—A 


principal ſcene, drawn by Athenian Stuart, 
is prefixed as a frontiſpiece. May this foun- 


tain bh no longer ſealed ! 


1/2 year of the | Peloponneſian War. 
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CLEAN DER to GoBRYaAs, chief ſcribe to ARTAXIRXES 
king of Perſia. 


HIS arrival at Athens, and admiſſion among ſt the dend ory 


: rangers reſiding there. The preparations for war. The 


furprize of Platza by the Thebans. The ſentiments of 


the people concerning the cauſes of the rupture. Page x. 
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CLEAN DER to MEGABVYZZ Us, one of the ſeven counſellors 
of ſtate to the king of Perſia, and general of his army. 
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CLEanDER to HyDasPEs firſt chamberlain to the king of 
Perſia. | 


; The different manners of Greece and Aſia dejcribed, Page 12. 
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LETTER I 


CLEANDER to GoBRYAsS, chief ſcribe to ARTAXERXES 
king of Perſia. 


THINK it my duty not to fail giving you an account 

of my ſafe arrival at Athens, by the firſt ſhip that ſails 

tor Epheſus. My brother the merchant will take care to 

convey my letters ſafely to ARTAPHERNES, the governor 

of Sardis, who, I ſuppoſe, has received orders to fend them 

immediately by expreſſes to court. As I am hardly ſettled 
VOL. I, B ; | 
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2 ATHENIAN LETTERS. 


in this place, and have juſt gone through the formalities. 


which are requifite for all ſtrangers to comply with, who 


intend to ſettle here, (as being admitted by the Areopagitic 
council, enter'd in a public regiſter, and chooſing a patron) 5 


I can only pretend to give ſuch accounts of the preſent ſtate 
of affairs, as are founded on the common reports of the city. 
The Perſian council muſt already have been informed, that 
all things have long carried the appearance of a war between 
Athens and Lacedæmon, upon pretence of injuries done by 
the former, to the allies of the latter. I ſhall lay before 
thee a ſhort view of the riſe of theſe differences, and the 
height to which they are now arrived. The Corcyreans 
being engag'd in a quarrel] with the Corinthians about Epi- 


damnus, a maritime town of Macedonia, and a colony of 


the firſt, and unable alone to make head againſt them, ſent 
a deputation to deſire an alliance with Athens. Their 
demand was ſtrongly oppoſed by the embaſſadors of Corinth; 
and the people in the firſt aſſembly determin'd againſt the 
Corcyreans, but chang'd their opinion in the ſecond by the 
advice of PERICLES, and voted that a league ſhould be 
concluded with them. In purſuance of it they ſent to their 


aſſiſtance ten gallies, with orders that they ſhould only pro- 


tect the poſſeſſions of Corcyra, without attacking the Co- 
rinthians, Theſe gallies were ſoon after engag'd in a naval 
fight, where both ſides laid claim to the advantage; and at 
the ſame time Potidza, a tributary city of the Athenians in 


Thrace, revolted againſt them, under pretence that they 


had impoſed hard conditions upon them. Corinth, its 
mother-city, ſent troops to its relic{ againſt the Athenian army, 
which laid fiege to it; and at the ſame time difpatched a 
ſolemn embaſſy to Lacedzmon in conjunction with their 
allies, complaining that the Athenians had broken the 


treaties, by aſſiſting the Corcyreans, and interdicting ail 


commerce with the Megareans. The Lacedzmonians hur- 


ried on by the violent advices of STHENELAIDAsS, the 
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Ephore, determin'd after a long debate, notwithſtanding 
the remonſtrances of their king ARCHIDAMuUs, that the 
Athenians had violated the leagues. In conſequence of 
this vote they demanded of them to raiſe the ſiege of 
Potidza, and repeal the decree againſt Megara, This ſtate 
offer'd to put the difference in arbitration. but refuſed to 
give up their rights, without aſſerting them vigorouſly, if 
they were attacked. I think this ſummary neceſſary, noble 
ſcribe, not to inform thee, who haſt already ręceived infor- 
mation of theſe events, but to give the better connection ta 
the ſequel of my diſpatches. It is now generally agreed 
that an open rupture will ſhortly enſue ; for advice arriv'd 
here laſt night from Platea, a town of Bœotia, and an ally 
of this ſtate, that the Thebans, who with the reſt of Pe- 
toponneſus ſide with Lacedemon, had by treaſon gained 
admiſſion into the place, and kept pofleflion ſome little 
time; but the citizens taking the advantage of the night, fell 
upon and cut off the whole party, except 200, who were 
taken priſoners. The people this very day in an extraordi- 
nary aſſembly decreed, that a ſupply of troops and proviſions 
ſhould forthwith be ſent thither ; and that meſſengers ſhould 
be diſpatched to all their allies, with the news of what has 
paſt, and orders to haſten their warlike preparations. A 
report is current, that the Spartans and their allies are 
aſſembling their forces at the Iſthmus of Corinth. I find 
the opinions of the people various about the true ſprings of 
this war. The party oppoſite to PERICLEs ſcruple not to 
ſay, that no other reaſon can be given for it but his perſonal 
intereſt, which engages him to ſet Greece in a flame, thar 
the Athenians may be leſs at leiſure to examine his conduct, 
particularly with regard to the public accounts, and be 
obliged through the neceſſity of affairs to commit themſelves 
to his management. Libels and ſatires are diſperſed againſt 
tum with great boldneſs, and at thearrical repreſentations ke 
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is reproached with the vileſt accuſations and the ſevereſt lan- 
. guage to his face. All theſe inſults he bears with admirable tem 
per. Indeed ſuch is the natural inconſtancy and impatience of 
the Athenians, that in caſe of any ſignal ill-ſucceſs, or inconve- 
nience from the preſent meaſures, he will run the utmoſt 
hazard of loſing the power and influence he now enjoys. 
It is beſides alledged with good reaſon, that theſe diviſions 
in Greece will give great advantage to Perſia, which will 
never fail to encourage them by playing off one fide againſt 
the other, till both are reduced ſo low, that our mighty 
monarch may take ample revenge for the battle of Salamis, 


and the inglorious peace with Cimon. The friends of 


Pericles are not leſs induſtrious in juſtifying him; but I own 
were a Grecian, I ſhould exceedingly lament theſe unhappy 
quarrels, of which no one can poſſibly fee the conſequences ; 
or rather, if they continue, the event cannot but be detri- 
mental to the common intereſt of Greece. 


Thou art happy, illuſtrious miniſter, in depending, not 
upon the uncertain pleaſure of a mutinous and inconſtant 
people, but the will of a wiſe and beneficent prince, who 
meaſures the counſels of his ſervants, not by their ſucceſs, 


but their intrinſic goodneſs; and whoſe prudent conduct, 


inſpired by the great ORoMASDES, is able to allay the rude 
clamours of faction, and ſuffers nothing to be heard through 
the wide empire of Perſia, but the {till ſmall voice of peace 


and unanimity. | 
From Athens. | . 
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1 ZVV 


Cr EAN DER to HT PIAs his brother, a merchant at Epheſus. 


I have, encloſed in your packet a letter to GokR As, 
which you muſt tranſmit to the ſatrap ARTAPHERNES, and 
at the ſame time excuſe my not writing to him upon account 
of the hurry I am in at preſent, which will not permit me to 
think of any thing, but the neceſſary buſineſs of my employ- 
ment, till I am a little ſettled. Our voyage from Epheſus 
was very proſperous, and my curioſity encreaſed the nearer 
I drew to a city, which is renowned through the world. for 
the wiſdom of its laws, the many eminent perſons it hath 
produced, the magnificence of its buildings, and the ſtop it 
has ſo often put to the utmoſt efforts of the Perſian empire; 
ſo that it may properly enough be ſtiled the barrier of Greece. 
The entrance into the harbour Pirræeus ſtrikes one with 
aſtoniſhment; the vaſt number of ſhips, both for trade and 
war, which are continually lying there; the face of buſineſs 
which appears in the workmen at the dock; and the crowds 


of merchants, and naval officers, paſſing every moment 


between the haven and the city, form a very grand and a 
very pleaſing ſpeCtacle to a ſtranger, One can no longer 
wonder, that a ſtate, where ſuch a ſpirit of induſtry and 
freedom prevails, though under the diſadvantage of a craggy, 
unfruitful, and narrow territory, ſhou'd eclipſe monarchies 
of fifty times its extent, where the labour of the people 
waſtes its ſelf in cultivating the arts of luxury ; and the 
higheſt ambition amongſt them is, who ſhall be the meaneſt 
llave to the ſovereign. I have made choice of your old 2c- 
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quaintance and hoſt, PHILEMON, to be my patron ; he 
ſeems to be a true republican, and a man of great honour 
and probity. His advice will be of uſe to me, with regard 
to my behaviour here; and his knowledge and experience 
will greatly aſſiſt me in my enquiries into the conſtitution 
and affairs of Athens, As this ſhip carries you letters from 
your correſpondents in this place, I ſhall add nothing of the 
news ſtirring here at preſent; and only recommend it to you, 
to take care of the ſpeedy conveyaſice of my diſpatches and 
remittances. In the midſt of«that hurry of mercantile buſi- 
neſs, which renders you the greateſt merchant of the Perſian 
empire, and a more uſeful ſubje& to your king than the 
wealthieſt and proudeſt fatrap, beſtow ſome moments in 
thinking of your brother ; who though placed in a hazardous 
and important fituation, remote from his family and friends, 
will ever preſerve the tendereſt regards for your welfare and 
proſperity. Whilſt I watch over the motions of Greece, 
and like a ſentinel, foretel the approach of every danger to 


my country, do you perform a far greater ſervice to it, by 


exporting all thoſe coſtly vanities, and that oftentatious 
magnificence, which have eter pana! the degenerate poſterity 
of CYRUs. Adieu. | 

From Athens. P. 


rr ⅛mS 


CLEAN DER ta ARTAPHERNES the governor of Sardis. 


AS my family and myſelf have been always honoured 
with your protection, and as you firſt recommended me to 
the Perſian court for this employment ; there is no one, 
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who has a better right to be informed of the ſteps I take, 
and the intelligence I receive. You may acquaint GoBRYAS 
in your next letters, that war is at laſt declared between 
the two famous republics, Athens and Lacedzman. 
This ſtate, by the inſtigation of PERICLES, refuſed to admit 
a herald, who was ſent by ARchIpAMus, king of Sparta, 
to offer the laſt terms upon which peace would be concluded. 
We expect every day to hear, that the army of the allies, 
which conſiſts of ſixty thouſand men, is in full march for 
the frontiers of Attica, A few days ago exact lifts of the 
land and naval forces of Athens were laid before an aſſembly 
of the people. The troops of various kinds deiigned for 


the land ſervice amount to 31,800 men; but their fleet, on 


vrhich they principally depend, may be eaſily compleated to 


300 galleys ; with part of which they intend to guard their 


own coaſts, and ravage their enemies ; and with the reſt 
to raiſe contributions from their allies for the ſervice of war. 


The generality of people here were very eager in promot- 
ing ſuch meaſures, as had an immediate tendency to bring 
on a war; but they mult ſoon begin to feel the inconveniencies 
of one. PERICLEs has declared, that they will never carry 
it on with any proſpect of ſucceſs, unleſs they rely entirely 


on their fleet; ſince their land-army is not ſtrong enough to 


keep the field againſt the united force of Peloponneſus. He 


has farther told them, that they muſt abandon and lay waſte 


the country about Athens, in order to deprive the enemies 
of ſubſiſtence, during the time bf their invaſion. In conſe- 
quence of his advice, the town is filling daily with vaſt num- 
bers out of the country, who have deſtroyed their houſes, 
tranſported their cattle and goods into the neighbouring 
iſlands, and are come to ſeek a lodging in the houſes of their 
friends and relations. But the greateſt part of the multi- 
tude muſt take up their quarters in the empty places of the 


) 
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City, and even in the temples. This'removal, though com- 
plied with, is very inconvenient and diſagreeable to many 
families; who after having lived quietly in the country ever 
ſince the Perſian invaſion, and followed the innocent occupa- 
tions of a rural life, are now obliged to leave their parternal 
ſeats and houſhold gods, and to exchange repoſe and peace, 
for arms, hurry, and fatigue. However, this meaſure, 
though it appears hard, is very neceſſary; for as there is no 
town in Attica, except Athens, big enough to receive the 
inhabitants of the country, they would, if they continue 
there, be expoſed to the diſmal alternative of falling by the 
ſword of the enemy; or ſeeing their poſſeſſions ruined before 
their faces, and themſelves made captives. PERICLES, like 
a wiſe ſtateſman, deſpiſes the murmurs of his oppoſers; and 
well underſtanding where the true ſtrength of his country 
lies, is haſtening the equipment of a large ſquadron, which 
[ hear i intended to lay waſte Peloponneſus, and oblige the 
allies, either to keep their forces at home for the defence of 
their coaſts, or retire out of the Athenian territories upon 
the firſt news of their own being invaded. Solemn ſacrifices 
have been offered at the ſhrines of all their gods, and parti- 


cularly at that of MinERvaA, the patroneſs of Athens, for 


protection againſt the attempts of their enemies. But thou 
knoweſt, noble fatrap, that the great OROMASDEs vouch- 
ſafes not his aſſiſtance to thoſe, who make the moſt coſtly 
oblations, but to thoſe, who addreſs him with the pureſt in- 
tentions. If this war has been undertaken in ſupport of the 
honour and independence of Athens, what can be a mote 
proper ſtep than to appeal to the justice of providence ? But 
if it owes its riſe to motives of ambition, not of ſafety ; of 
intereſt, not injuries; do not they deſerve the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhments, who cell down the vengeance of their gods on 
others, whilit themſelves are really the offenders? Ought 
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not thoſe miſeries, to which "OW devote their neighbours, 


50 fall with double weight upon their own heads? Adieu. 
5 


LETTER I 


CLEANDER to MGABVYZ us, one of the ſeven counſellors 
of ſtate to the king of Perſia, and general of his army. 


MY letters to the Perſtan miniſters have given early and 
faithful accounts of the opening of the preſent war, and the 
ſteps, which both parties have yet taken. But I know thy 
penetrating eye is not contented with ſurveying the outward 


"appearances of things; thy curioſity invites thee, and thy 


ſaga ay enables thee, to ſearch into the molt refined ſecrets 
of policy, to examine the conſtitutions of different ſtates, 
and from the natural diſpoſitions of the people, and the tem- 
pers of their rulers, to divine their future conduct. The 
reſult of theſe inquiries thou applieſt to the honour of thy 
maſter, and the ſervice of his people. I remember, when 
plenipotentiaries were ſent to conclude that inglorious peace 
with Athens, after the victories of Cimon, thou foretoldeſt 
that if we let the Greeks alone, they would deſtroy them- 
ſelves. Thy prophecy is at laſt fulfilled; the chief ſtates of 
Greece, headed by Athens and Lacedæmon, have begun a 
war, which, according to all appearances, will be long, 


bloody, and active. Ambition and reſentment inflame both 


parties alike : the Athenians contend for the preſervation of 
the authority they poſſeſs; the Lacedzmonians for the reco- 
very of that, which they formerly enjoyed. The naval force 
of the one will for the preſent turn the ſcale of the war ge- 


10 ATHENIAN LETTERS 
nerally in their favour; the indefatigable ws of the 


other may in a courſe of years incline it to themſelves. The 


luxury and licentiouſneſs, which begin to corrupt the ancient 


ſimplicity of Athens, may in time damp the efforts of her 
ambition; the patience and diſcipline of Lacedzmon {will 
make amends for what they want in vivacity and addreſs. 
However fatal the effects of theſe civil diſcords may prove to 


Greece, Perſia has reaſon to rejoice at them; it will be her 


part to add perpetual fuel to the flame already broke out, 
with ſupplies of men and money to the weakeſt. By pur- 
ſuing ſuch meaſures, the great king, from being contemned 


and ridiculed by every petty republic, will become courted 


and eſteemed by the greateſt. That reſpect, which in the 
times of THEMISTOCLES they would not have ſhewn to his 
ſacred perſon, they will now pay more obſequiouſly to the 
meaneſt of his ſatraps; and the Perſians, from being ſtiled 
barbarians, will be eſteemed by the party they aſſiſt as the 


the deliverers of Greece. 


PERICFEs, thou knoweſt, is the greateſt conductor of 
the war ; but whether he promotes it through a regard for 
the intereſts of his country, or of himſelf, is uncertain. I 
have already mentioned the accuſations of his enemies, who 
attribute it wholly to motives of the latter ſort. I can only 
add, that I am informed, that before my arrival, impeach- 
ments were brought againſt ſeveral of his friends, as 


PaiDIas, ASPASIA, and ANAXAGORAS ; nor had he any 


reaſon to boaſt of ſucceſs in bringing them off. The ſta- 
tuary was unjuſtly condemned; the lady's acquittal he pro- 


_ cur'd by tears and earneſt ſupplications to her judges: and 


the philoſopher he was obliged to ſend out of the town. 
The oppoſite party, to harraſs him farther, procured a de- 
cree, that he ſhould produce exact accounts of the public 
money, which had been laid out by his direction. Theſe 
circumſtances being put together, I think it not improbable, 
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that he has fallen in with the diſpoſitions for war, in order 
to diſpel thoſe clouds of. enmity and malice, by finding his 
reſtleſs countrymen more important occupations. But he 
will never let them manage it as they Maſe ; ; and whilſt he 
continues in power, peace or war will be determined, not 
by the votes of a headſtrong multitude, but the calm re- 
ſolves of his own prudence and deep penetration. Such is 
the influence, which his great abilities, particularly his maſterly 
talent of ſpeaking, give him, over a people the moſt difficult 
of all others to be controuled or contradicted. Another 
part of his conduct, which contributes not a little to eſta- 
bliſh his authority, is, that every body knows, though the 
whole revenues of Athens have paſſed many years through 
his hands, he has ſpent them all in rendring his native coun- 
try the envy and admiration of ſtrangers, by the magnificence 
of its buildings, without improving in the leaſt his own pa- 


ternal inheritance. Forgive, ſage MEoABYZzus, the length 


of this diſpatch, and attribute it to my deſire of obeying thy 
commands with exactneſs. Mayſt thou always continue a 
ſupport and ſafeguard to the throne of thy prince; mayſt 
thou no more experience the adverſities of fortune, and the 
fickleneſs of court favour ; but long enjoy thoſe high offices 
and dignities without envy, to which thy paſt ſervices and 
merits ſo juſtly entitle thee. Adieu, 


From Athens, 15 
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LETT Es TV. 


- 


CLEAxDER to HyDasPEs, firſt chamberlain to the King 


, of Perſia. 


IT has proved the moſt diſagreeable circumſtance of my 


employment, that I have not yet been able to write to my 


friends; who, I hope, do not imagine, that becauſe J have 
reſided a few months at Athens, I have quite forgotten the 
relation I bear to Perſia; or that becauſe I am engaged in 
the offices of a political life, I therefore intend to diſregard 
thoſe of the ſocial. To deal frankly with thee, though thou 
art a courtier, I thought it my duty to prefer buſineſs of a 
public nature, to amuſements of a private one; and to make 
my employment ſit eaſy upon me by a little practice, before 
I turned my thoughts another way. And beſides I was not 
inclined to ſend imperfect accounts of a nation, whilſt I 
was a ſtranger to it : ſuch a proceeding would have been 
difingenuous and ridiculdus. The firſt queſtion thou wouldſt 
probably have me reſolve, is, what peculiar difference 1 
find in the manners of Greece and Perſia; fince cuſtom has 
placed as many marks of diſtinction in the civil manners of 
every nation, as providence has difplay'd.i in the natural bodies 


of each individual. I will tell thee then, a Perſian would 


find nothing more ſurpriſing, than the unbounded freedom 
of action and converſation which reizns here. The counſels 
of the great king are impenetrable ; we diſcover nothing of 
them till they take effect; whilſt here every meaſure is 
known, long before it is put in execution, and canvaſſed 


with as much liberty in common converſation, as in the af- 
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| ſemblies of the people. We approach our mighty monarch 


with poſtures of adoration, and addreſs him in language, 
which is uſed to the deity. At Athens the magiſtrates are 
diſtihguiſhed more by being virulently abuſed, than by any 
mark of authority. PERICLES himſelf is ſure to be the ob- 


ject aimed at by every one, who writes either ſcandalous 
libels to be diſperſed about the city, or performances defigned 


for public repreſentation. The actors themſelves ſometimes 
appear upon the ſtage in maſks, which are made exactly to 
reſemble the face of the perſon ridiculed. The Perſian mag- 
nificence appears molt at their entertainments ; the Athenian 
at their ſolemn feſtivals. The Aſiatic feaſts are remarkable 
for the veſt quantities of proviſions, the coſtlineſs of the 


preparations, and the ſumptuous furniture; the chief recom- 


mendation of a Greek one is, the elegance and variety of 
the table-talk, ſo that in Athenian faid prettily enough, our 
entertainments do not only pleaſe, when we give them, but 
the day after. The Aliatis taſte and grandeur appear in the 
palaces of their princes and ſatraps; the Grecian in the tem- 
ples of their gods, and the public buildings. Not a noble- 
man in Perſia but ſhews his rank by the richneſs of his dreſs, 
and the number of his attendants: whereas here you cannot 


diſtinguiſh a citizen from a flave, by his habit; and the 


wealthieſt Athenian, the moſt conſiderable perſon in the city, 
is not afhamed to go to market himſelf. In Perſia the eyes 
of all are turned toward the ſovereign, and they regulate 
their conduct by his: in the free republics of Greece the 
people is king, and reſemble other monarchs in their bad 
qualities more than in their good ones; for they are fickle 
and imperious, ſevere and obftinate. I have in this letter 
Juſt ſketched the great out-lines, which mark the difference 
of manners between Greece and Aſia: I may perhaps give 
the picture a few more touches, if it appears thou art at all 
entertain'd by what I have already perform'd, I deſire thou 


5 7 
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t not fail to ſend me the chit-chat of the court, and A 

e Nirring in that centre of the empire. Conſider, 9 
to 2 1129 employed abroad, the moſt trifling occurrences, F 
his thoughts to his cguntry and friends, are in- — 

ter g. I wiſh thee length of days in the poſt thou at A 
praſænt poſſeſſeſt, ſince thou haſt gain'd thy prince's ear wit-⸗„- 


cout flattery, and canſt amuſe him, without liſt'ning for ma- 
terials to the idle ſtories of ſlanderers and tale-bearers. 


Farevvell. 
From Athens. | 4 ; 


EE LETTER VE 
Gonrnvyas, chief ſcribe to ARTAXERxXEs king of Perſia, 


to CLEANDER at Athens. 


THY diligence in ſending ſpeedy advices, and thy judg- 


ment in chooſing ſuch as are material and intereſting, have 


met with deſerved approbation at the Perſian court. Thy 1 8 
letters are ordered by the council to be depoſited in the ar- 1 | 
chives of the empire; and the great ſovereign of the Eaft k 
himſelf has deigned to caſt a gracious eye on the labours of ß 
his ſervant, to expreſs the ſatisfaction they have given him; E E-1 
and to aſſure thee of his royal favour; an honour, CLEAND ER, 2 1 
which I know will inſpire thee with induſtry, to undergo = I 1 


the difficulties of thy employment; with reſolution, to con- = 
front the dangers of it; and with zeal to ſerve a printe, + 3 EC 
whoſe benign influence (like that of the radiant Mithras) e, v 
tends to all parts of his empire, and makes itſelf felt by the | 4 d 
meaneſt ſlave who approaches it. The contents of thy diſ- 7 
patches afford pleaſure to every Perſian. ARIMANnius doom 
the ſons of Greece to irreſiſtible perdition ; he inflames their 


1 
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minds with civil diſcord; and turns the weapons, which 
were ſharp'ned againſt us, into their own boſoms. O may 
this accurſed being, the origin of ill, : fatiated with the mis- 
fortunes that have befallen the kingdom of Cyrus, exert 
for the future his baneful power amongſt our enemies; and 
not only arm Greece againſt jtſelf, but inſtil the venom of 
ſedition and diſcontent into each particular ſtate. +I ſee by 
thy letters, that a conſiderable party in Athens are ingaged 
in a warm oppoſition to the meaſures of PERICLES; and no 


doubt the courſe of a long and expenſive war will afford 


them many opportunities to ruin his credit with the people. 
Thou canſt not perform a more. important ſervice, than by 
encouraging any project to diſtreſs him; for I with no worſe 
to Athens, than that he may experience the fortune of 
THEMISTOCLES, and find like him that efteem and kindneſs 
amongſt ſtrangers, which his ungrateful countrymen refuſe 
him. However all inſtructions of this nature muſt be left 
to thy own difcretion, as thou art upon the ſpot, a ſt 
better lights to conduct thy ſelf by, than any thou canſt re- 


ceive from hence, Fail not to intermix .thy biete dii- 


patches with accounts of the conſtitutions of the different 
governments of Greece, the diſpoſitions and cuſtoms of the 
people, and the characters of the ruling men. I foreſee, that 
the part we ſhall be obliged to take in their affairs will make 
ſuch informations abſolutely neceſſary; and bring us into a 
more familiar acquaintance with the nations, amongſt whom 
thou reſideſt. I dare ſay, #hou always beareſt in mind the 
importance of the truſt repoſed in thee; and the ſubmiſſion 
and readineſs, with which it is thy. duty to receive and exe- 
cute the orders of the monarch of Aſia, whoſe power of re- 
warding his faithful ſervants is equalled by — but the 
bounty which he diſplays in doing it. 
From the court at Ecbatana, 5 N 
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LE T 8 YI 


HVyDASPES to CLEANDER. 


_ THY curious and diſcerning eye, which dwells not upon 
ſuperficial matters, or the common occurrences, but pries 
into the more hidden ſprings of political meaſures and ſecret 
reaſons of ſtate, enables thee to be eminently ſerviceable to 
the miniſters of our mighty empire : and thou faileſt not to 


entertain thy friends with novelties relating to the confti- 


tution of thoſe republics, which are eſtabliſhed upon a plan 
of government ſo different from ours. But the more eagerly 


thy epiſtles are here received on theſe accounts, the greater 


difficulty doſt thou put upon thy friends to find any thing 


worth ſending thee in return for them. As to what relates 


more particularly to thy inſtructions, it belongs only to the 


ſecretaries and great counſellors of our awful monarch to cor- 


reſpond with thee; and any thing farther of the politics or 
intrigues of this court thou can'ſt not expect from them, 
who are but rarely admitted into the cabinet. But ſince, as 
thou ſayeſt, the moſt trivial concerns are in ſome ſort in- 
tereſting to one in thy circumſtances from a place, which 
he eſteems his home, I will write, if it be but upon trifles, 
that have nothing further to recommend them, than that 
they travel ſo far to thee, and are ſent from the court of 
Ecbatana. The plague, which had cauſed ſo great a mor- 
tality in Perſia, and long caſt a damp upon all the gaieties of 
our court, is now pretty well over in theſe parts. And though 
ſach public calamities, while they laſt, or are juſt freſh upon 
the minds of men, tend naturally to occaſion ſeriouſneſs, and 


give the moſt careleſs a ſhort interval of ſober thinking, yet 


\ 
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we too commonly find, that they are no ſooner removed, 
than the impreſſion from them begins to wear off, and thoſe, 
who had of late but narrowly eſcaped the danger, return only 
with a keener appetite to their former pleaſures. And thus 
I may fay it happens at this time; never was the court of 
Perſia more ſplendid ; never did extravagancies in drefs and 
gallantry run higher. The faſhions indeed, which fo uni- 


verſally prevail among us, we know, were of Median ori- 


ginal, and had their riſe firſt in this place, before it became 
the metropolis of united kingdoms, and whilſt the Mede 

and Perſians were a ſeparate people. But though compared 
with the Perſian plainneſs in the reign of Cyrus, the Medes 
might then ſeem advanced to the firſt pitch of luxury; yet 
poſterity have ſo well improved upon them, that old As- 
TYAGES himſelf with his politeſt courtiers. would now make 
an aukward appearance at Ecbatana. Wie have here lately 
ſolemnized the nuptials of the great ſatrap of Bactria AR AsPEs, 
with ARTAMINTA, the governor of SARDI1s's daughter, 
who is eſteemed one of the firſt beauties of this court, and is 
a reigning favourite of the empreſs; and for the greater mag- 
nificence the ceremony was performed in the royal gardens. 
Andas if the natural beauties of the place in this delightful 
ſeaſon had not been enough to have charmed every ſenſe to 
pleaſure, a pompous colonade, of a ſtupendous height, wars 
erected in the middle of a ſpacious lawn. Through this the 
company was conducted to a ſtately pavilion, that aſcended 
by ſeveral ſteps, covered over with a canopy of the richelt 
embroidery of gold and filver, and a thicket of blofloming 
greens ſurrounded it * when the embowring ſhades alone 
would formerly have been thought upon any occaſion the 
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molt agreeable ſhelter from the noon-day heat. Upon a2 
ſofa of ſtate, at the upper end, fat the ſupreme monarch of 
the eaſt ; and on another his conſort by him: a little lower 
the nuptial rites were celebrated, and the happy AR Aspks 
* joined his hands with the beauteous ARTAMINTA. The 
other moſt diftinguithed ſatraps ſtood about the throne, and 
the reſt of the gaudy retinue attended at an humbler diſtance 
below. The company afterwards adjourned into another 
part of the gardens, where with equal ſplendor the nuptial 
feaſt was prepared. T ſhall not deſcribe to thee the luxurious 
dainties there ſerved up, no more than I ſhall attempt to ſet 
forth the ſumptuous finery of thoſe, who adorned the nuptials; 
nor canſt thou take any pleaſure in hearing, that the youth 
of Perſia, upon whom depend our hopes of maintaining the 
monarchy of the world, ſhould be * more exact in perfumirg 
| their hair, curling it in ringlets, and enlivening their com- 
| | plexion with artificial waſhes, than the ſofteſt even of the 
female ſex. Amongſt thoſe, who made the moſt gallant 
appearance, was the young ORSAMEs, the ſon of Ax Tus, 
preſident of the tribunal of juſtice, and a relation of An- 
TAMINTA's. His dreſs indeed was extremely rich and ſuit- 
able to the occaſion; but the unaffected graces of his perſon 
which owe nothing to the, diſguiſe of art, made him appear | 
with a manly eaſe in every motion, that, as it turns our 
eſteem upon him, makes the effeminate airs of the reſt appear 4 
more ridiculous. He ſeems by nature and inclination to be i A 
formed to virtue, and has acquired all thoſe noble accom- : 
pliſhments, for which the Perſian education was famed of 
old: and with a laudable thirſt after knowledge and improve- 
ment, he deſires to acquaint himſelf with the arts, learning, Þ 
and policies of other countries. "He is therefore ſetting out 1 
: upon the tour of Xgypt and Greece; and waited only for | i 4 
theſe nuptials to be over, before he went. To fatisfy you WE 
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| curioſity and his own, he deſires by me to be recommended 


to you, having a deſign to correſpond with you from diſtant 
parts, and will take pleaſure to be inſtructed by your letters 


in the manners and cuſtoms of Greece, before he arrives 


there, But I muſt not omit to inform you, how the grand 
ſolemnity ended: after the banquet was over, when the cool 
and pleaſant time of the evening came on, the artificial mu- 
ſic, which had for a while given place to the ſweeter har- 
mony of ten thouſand nightingales, that warble through thoſe 
groves, and whoſe notes upon this occaſion ſeemed inſpired 
with a more raviſhing melody, ſtruck up at once from all 
the various inſtruments of ſound in full concert. The com- 
pany was then diſperſed through different walks, that all 
centered upon the pavilion, where the great monarch, his 
queen, and the happy couple with the other chief ſatraps fat 


to enjoy the ſweets of the evening. When the twilight had 


now given place to the darker ſhades of night, all in an in- 
ſtant the gloom was diſperſed, and it ſeemed as if a whole 
firmament of ſtars had ſhot up.among the trees, to renew at 
once their intermingled lights, and rival the blaze of day. 
The birds were awakened by the deceit, and began again 
their enchanting ſtrains more ſweetly, than when the early 
beams of MiTHRAs are firſt diſplayed from behind the cur- 
tains of the eaſt. The nuptial hymn compoſed by the Mage 
THIAMIS was ſung by ſix comely youths, and as many 
blooming virgins clad in white, and the happy pair were con- 
ducted to the genial bed. | 
From Ecbatana. py 
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CLEAN DER to GopBrRYAs Chief ſcribe to ARTAxXERxE: 
king of Perſia. | 


I received thy diſpatch with due reverence; I kifſed 
the royal figriet, and bowed my head in token of ſubmiſſion 
to the commands of the ſovereign of the eaſt, tranſmitted by 
his faithful miniſter. Thy commendations, illuſtrious ſcribe 
are of more value in my ſight, than all the treaſures of Aſia; 
and I look upon the gracious acceptance, which the mighty 
ARTAXERXES vouchſafes my ſervices, as a nobler reward, 
than if he beſtowed on me the moſt potent ſatrapy in the 
whole Perſian empire. Since my laft letters, the-war has 
been carried on with greater preparation than effect; and the 
blood yet ſpilt has rather ſerved to exaſperate both parties, 
than to cool the reſentments of either. 

The army of the allies, commanded by ARCHIDAMUs 
king of Sparta, advanced to the frontiers of Attica, and laid 
ſiege to Oenoe; but being repulſed in their attacks they 
raiſed the ſiege, and advanced further into the country, till 
they came into an open town called Acharnz not 60 furlongs 
from Athens, where they encamped. The Athenians, irri- 
tated at the boldneſs of the&enemy, and ſenſibly afflicted to 
fee their poſſeſſions ruined and waſted in their ſight, earneitly 
deſired to ſally out of their walls, and come to an engage- 
ment; but PERICILES, withſtanding both their preſſing de- 
ſires, and the ſevere railleries of his enemies, who reproached 
him with cowardice and ſtupidity, perſevered in declining 
ſo hazardous a meaſure ; and like a ſkilful pilot in a ſtorm, 
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relied on his own ſuperior knowledge and experience, with- 
out regarding the cries or menaces of the ignorant paſſen- 
gers. Indeed it is ſurprizing, that a ſingle man ſhould not 
only have authority enough to oppoſe the unanimous opinion 
of a head-ſtrong and mutinous people, in whoſe hands the 
ſupreme goveriunent is lodged; but even to hinder any aſſem- 
bly from being called, left in the preſent heat ſome raſh re- 
ſolution might be taken. However to keep up their ſpirits, 
and divert the ſtrengh of the enemy, he ſent out a ſquadron 
of a hundred gallies with troops on board, who made deſ- 
cents, and ravaged the ſea-coaſts of Peloponneſus and La- 
conia; which, obliged the allies, after having conſumed 
their proviſions, to decamp and return home. The Athe- 
nians, as ſoon as they were retired, ſet apart 1000 talents 
and 100 gallies for their defence againſt an invaſion by ſea; 
and made it capital for any one, who ſhould move to have 
them applied to any other uſe. Thou wilt have a compleat 
ſurvey of the theatre of the war, when I have told thee, that 
it extends as far as "Thrace, where the Athenians are now 
beſieging Potidæa, which, at the inſtigations of the Corin- 
thians (their founders) and the Lacedæmonians, revolted 
from them, along with Chalcis, and Botiæa, and were 
= afifted by PERDICcAS, king of Macedon. I juſt now. 
1 learned, that he is reconciled to this ſtate by the mediation 
: of SITALCES, a Thracian prince; and has engaged to join 
with PHormio, the Athenian general, againſt the Chal- 
didcans. 
> As no action of importance has yet happened, I endeavour 
not to tire thy patience with tedious relations of every ſkir- - 
miſh and trifling event. It will be more uſeful to let thee 
3 into the reaſons of PERICLEs's conduct, which may appear 
do deſerve the name of timidity rather than of prudence; but 
E | he wiſely conſidered the extreme hazard of facing an enemy 
n the field, whoſe troops were ſuperior both in number and 
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| goodneſs to the Athenian; that a defeat would abſolutely 

ruin their affairs, and a victory not balance, in its advantages, 

the peril that attended it; ſince Peloponneſus could eafily © 
o have recruited the conquered army: whilſt the lives of his 
(i citizens would be thrown away, and their attention drawn 
[i] off from their naval ſtrength to the land ſervice, though their 
i } . . 5 A 
= ſafety depends entirely on cultivating the former. = 
| The head of the party in oppoſition to him is CLxon, the | 


ſon of a currier, a perſon of an afſuming and violent temper; 
rather formed to diſturb, than ſerve his country; and with 
talents to make him a popular demagogue, but not a ſtateſman, 
PERICLES has no great reaſon to apprehend the weak at- 
tempts of a CLEON, when his power and influence over the 
Athenians has been ſufficient to baniſh Cimon and 'I'nv- 
CYDIDES, men of real abilities and integrity; the name of 
the former can never be forgotten in Perſia as long as it con- 
tinues an empire. I am grieved to hear, that Afi}, when 
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it has ſcarce recovered the miſerable effects of wat, is depopu- | 
lated by a devouring peſtilence, whoſe ravages are equally | 
fatal, but more extenſive, and whoſe contagion is alike dan- - 
gerous to the cottage of the labourer and the palace of the FF ; 
prince. O may theſe puniſhments of the gods, which never E j 
come undeſerved, help us to throw off our luxurious ang t 
diſſolute manners, and reſume the maſculine virtues and fim- ; 
plicity of the old Perſians; fince fo extenſive an inheritance, t 
as the empire they tranſmitted to us, can never be preſerved, ; 2 3 
but by the ſame arts that raiſed it. Excuſe my freedom, wor 2 


thy miniſter, and remember it is the ſtrongeſt proof I can f 


give thee of my fidelity. Adieu. | = 
From Athens, > - . 9 t. 
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1 TER IX 


Hippias the merchant to CLEANDER at Athens. 


IF any thing, my deareſt brother, could add to the plea- 
{ure of hearing that you were ſafely arrived at Athens, it was, 
that ycu ſeem ſo ſenſible of the advantages accruing to a na- 
tion from an extended commerce: and indeed the ſtriking 
impreſſion, which the bare view of a crouded port affords, 
is ocular demonſtration, and the moſt convincing kind of 
argament. I wiſh either your ſpeculative or my experimental 
knowledge may perſuade the Perſian miniſtry, that nothing 
tends ſo much as trade to the circulation of induſtry, wealth, 
and happineſs through a people; that it becomes a common 
tye to connect the diſtant parts of the moſt extended empire; 
and that, like veins in the natural body, it conveys life, 
warmth, and health, over the political. I found myſelf much 
inclined to fall into a train of reflections of this nature in a 
journey, partly of buſineſs, and partly of pleaſure, which I 
took lately to Ecbatana; and I will communicate to you the 
reſult of them. Three circumſtances, J am perſuaded, con- 
tribute to render the fine ſituation of Perſia for commerce al- 
moſt uſeleſs: -one is, that in all their great naval preparations 


againſt the Greeks, they have conſtantly furniſhed them- 


ielves with ſhips and ſeamen from Phœnicia, Cyprus, and 
Cilicia, inſtead of encouraging their natural ſubjects to imi- 
tate the trading nations, who are tributary to them, on whom 


the marine of the empire at preſent entirely depends. Another 


obſtacle to trade arifes from the late treaty with Athens, by one 
article of which it is agreed « that no Perſian veſſel ſhall enter 
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ee the ſeas, which extend from the Pontus Euxinus to the 
<« coaſts of Pamphylia; and that no Perſian troops ſhall come 
« within three days march of thoſe ſeas.” A third circum- 
ſtance, which is the moſt ſurprizing of all, is, that they 
have contrived cataracts on the Tigris and Euphrates, to 
break the regular courſe of the ſtream, and make the navi- 
gation of thoſe rivers difficult. I mention this inſtance from 
my own obſervation, as it ſhews, not only their utter inat- 
tention to improve their natural advantages, but, what is 
much worſe, a {tupid obſtinacy to oppoſe the means, which 
bountiful nature has ſupplied them with, to facilitate the 
carriage of their manufactures and inland commerce. They 
pretend, that theſe cataracts prevent the enterprizes of ene- 
mies, who might endeavour to invade them by coming up 
theſe great rivers : but I think this apprehenſion as vain, as 
the precaution is abſurd; for a naval force joined to the 
numerous land army, which they keep up, would eaſily 
defeat any ſuch attempts. Since my abode at Ecbatana [ 
have frequently repreſented to the miniſters the advantages, 
which muſt ariſe to the empire from deſtraying them, and I 
hope not quite ineffectually. I aſſure you, I am much 
pleaſed to take this opportunity of falling into my old train 
of thought; for I have lately led the life of a courtier rather 
than a merchant, to. which the pleaſures of the place have 
not a little invited me. The recommendations, with which 
the governor of Sardis honoured me, and the friends you 
have here, contribute more to my good reception, than any 
merit of my own. I dare ſay your curioſity will expect 
| ſome account of the city where I am; I ſhall therefore en- 
deavour to gratify it, | 
You need not be informed, that Ecbatana is the metro- 
polis of Media, and was anciently the ſeat of the Median, 
as it is now of the Perſian monarchs. It is ſituated on a 
riſing ground, not far from mount Orontes, in a country 
called for its peculiar pleaſantneſs, © the garden of Perſia.” 
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The city is contain'd within an encloſure of ſeven walls, 
gradually riſing one above another. The palace and the 
treaſury are built within the innermoſt circle of the ſeven, 
which is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the embelliſhment of 
a gold colouring. Ecbatana has the advantage of being 
ſurrounded by ſpacious plains, particularly thoſe of Nyſa, 
where the royal ſtuds of 50, ooo horſes are kept. Theſe 
plains are bounded on one fide by mount Orontes, on the 
other by a large foreſt, amidſt whoſe lofty trees ariſe the 
country ſeats of the Perſian nobility. I ſhould tire thee with 
deſcribing the ſolemnity of an audience of the great king; 
the magnihcence, with which he entertains the princes of 
the blood :nd the great ſatraps, and the pomp of his attend- 
ance, when he appears abroad : beſides, I forget that you 
are no ſtranger to the ſplendor of the Aſian court. As ſoon 
as it removes to Suſa, its winter reſidence, I ſhall return to 
my eld ſcene of life at Epheſus ; I hope not corrupted by the 
pleaſures of the place, and I am fure not infected with the 
leaſt tincture of a courtier's ipincerity, when I aſſure you 
of my warmeſt affections. Adlcu. | 


From Ecbatana. | 


L1LTTTER Y 


ORSAMES to CLEANDER. 


HYDASPES the chamberlain has informed thee of my 
intentions, to correſpond with thee upon my travels; thou 
wilt not therefore wonder at receiving a letter from this place. 
And truly though I am a ſtranger to thy perſon, yet the re- 
putation thou beareſt here, not only for an approved capacity 


* 
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in buſineſs of the greateſt weight and importance, but for a 
genius of the moſt refined caſt and extenſive compaſs, may 
well ſave me the trouble of any apology for thus beginning an 
epiſtolary intercourſe with thee. I have that eſteem for 
every man of diſtinguiſhed parts and an improved under- 
ſtanding, that I would find ſome way of recommending 
myſelf to ſuch a perſon, though he were in the moſt diſtant 
corners of the earth. *The city I am now at, which roſe 
upon the ruins of the ancient Nineveh, and was deſigned as 
much to eclipſe that famed ſeat of the old Aſſyrian empire, 
as the glory and power of its founder did that of Ninus, 
would have engaged me to have come hither by choice, had 
it not lain fo direct in the tour of my travels, eſpecially at a 


time when the court being abſent, I can more leiſurely take 


a ſurvey of its admirable curioſities. But Babylon need not 
be particularly deſcribed to thee, who haſt been perſonally 
thyſelf in moſt of the noble metropolis's of this empire, 
among which the monarch of the world is pleaſed to divide 
his time. Never ſure was any city built upon a more regu- 
lar and magnificent plan; never was any better contrived for 
the healthfulneſs of its populous inhabitants; ſo ſpacious are 
the ſtreets, ſo large the outlets for gardens and walks of 
pleaſure in the midſt of every ſquare of building; beſides 
which the houſes ſtand ſo far aſunder, that one cannot in 
this city complain of living more cloſely, or breathing a leſs 
purer air, than if one was placed in the midſt of the coun- 


try; ſo truly does Babylon reconcile the two contrarieties of 


a town and a rural ſituation; and thoſe vaſt plains, which 
were left unbuilt by the Aſſyrian king, are, to ſpeak lite- 
rally, a wide country with champaign, corn fields, and 
paſture, all encloſed within walls and fortreſſes. By the 
civility of Ax TABAZus the governor, I was ſhewn the vaſt 
extent of this city in the moſt convenient manner upon the 


* Herod. Lib. 1. c. 106. ibid. c. 178. 
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walls, and for the greater eaſe we made a journey of two 


days in going round. Could human ſtrength have reſiſted 
the decrees of deſtiny, or of that over-ruling power, which 
governs the world, and had ordained for Cyrus the eſ- 
tabliſhment of a glorious empire, it might have been 
thought, that this place of all others was impregnable, de- 
fended with gates of braſs, and encompaſſed with theſe 
ſtupendous walls. But that, which the Aﬀyrian thought 
would complete the glory of his mighty works, expoſed the 
city to be taken; and thoſe impaſſable moraſſes, which have 
overflooded the plains of Babylon, and ſpread over an un- 
meaſurable tract of land, ſince the mounds of the Pallacopas 
were blown up, upon CyYRUs's turning the river into it, 
are a laſting monument of vain expence, deligned to perpe- 
tuate his memory. Tis reported, that after NABUcHo- 
DROSOR had finiſhed theſe magnificent works, * he foreſaw, 
to mortify his pride, and foretold by a prophetic ſpirit, 
that Babylon would be taken; and the famous prophecy he 
uttered upon the occaſion was written by the prieſts of Belus, 
and found long fince in the archives of their temple +. 
That famous ſtructure was much damaged by XERxXEes, and 
ſtript of the rick ſtatues of the Aſſyrian gods, and the ſacred 
utenſils; but the walls and towers are left ſtanding, though 
not yet repaired, as was intended. My curioſity led me up 
one ane afternoon to the top of it; and it was with infinite 
ſurprize and pleaſure I ſurveyed, in the aſcent, the ſcene, 
that preſented itſelf below. As far as the eye could reach, 
appeared the moſt regular diverſity of pomp and magnifi- 


cence. Here a vaſt expanſe of palaces and ſtately buildings 
lain be 


ſeemed to cover the whole plain beneath, and terminate the 
ac | 


* Abydenus ap. Euſeb, Præp. l. 9. c. 4. 


+ Arrian. Lib. 5. dicit hoc templum a Xerxe ſubverſum fuiſſe, ſed Hero- 
dotus Xerxi diu ſuperſtes, eum in templi hujus mentionem incidit, habet 
hæc verba, A; BAN leb aa, xt ü 34d . ir iy. Clio. c. 181. 
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wide horizon, except where the diſtant waters of the great 
moraſs were juſt diſcernible, by the reflection of the rays 
of the declining ſun. Below me lay the remains of the an- 
cient palace, which takes up four miles in circumference; 
and facing it on the weſtern banks of the river that ſuperb 
new one, which exceeds all deſcription, and ſtands upon 
twice the compaſs of ground with the former. There roſe 
the gardens of AMYTIs, which ſeem to hang pendulous in 
air; nor does the ſtrength of thoſe arches (ſuch is the exqui- 
ſite contrivance of the work) appear as any ſupport to the 
terraſſes and foreſts of the largeſt trees, that are mounted 
above them. By the time we had reached to the utmoit 
ſummit, the chearful glow of the ſetting ſun began to grow 
fainter in the weſtern clouds; but as the glorious proſpect 
vaniſh'd underneath, from the diſtance and the duſk of the 
evening, another more beautiful broke out above in thoſe 
myriads of twinkling lights, which diverſify the heavens, in 
the abſence of the radiant MiTHRAas. Ve were then got 
up to the obſeryatory, and found the ſages in aſtronomy 
beginning their curious contemplations. They very cour- 
teouſly marked out to me a ſcheme of the heavens in the 
heavens themſelves. Tis theirs to number the ſtars, and 
know them diſtinctly by their names; to obſerve, when 
they riſe and ſet ; and to reduce their greateſt wanderings 
to fix'd and certain rules. Thus raiſed as it were betwixt 
earth and heaven, above the noiſe and tumult of human 
affairs, I fancied myſelf in the neighbourhood of the cœleſ- 
tial bodies, converſing with them, as they moved through 
the ſerene ether. in their ſilent courſes. How noble and 
ſtupendous beyond all the maſter-pieces of art did nature 
then appear! how immenſe and aſtoniſhing ! how boundlets 
and infinite! The thoughts, that then ſwelled in my breaſt, 
are too big for utterance; I was dumb with rapture and 
' amazement ; I fell on my face and adored the everlaſting 
OROMAs DES. When compared with theſe his works, 
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how mean are the moſt ſplendid glories of the Perſian em- 

pire! how little and contemptible! they flatten—they 

diminiſh—they ſhrink into nothing | 
From Babylon, L. 


V 


R 


CLEANDER to Or AN Es ſuperintendant of the royal 
palaces, &c. 
3 5 ; 
AS ſoon as J am at leiſure to turn my thoughts to any 
other concerns, beſide thoſe of the great king, thine (as 
this may ſerve to convince thee) are the uppermoſt in my 
mind, T have, as thou gaveſt me in charge, applied myſelf 
o late to the ſurveying this renowned city, which is divided 
into two parts, the upper and lower. The upper, which 
is the more ancient, and was formerly the whole of it, is, 
in its preſent grandeur, almoſt entirely occupied by the 
public buildings, ſuch as the citadel, the temples of the 
gods, and the courts of judicature : the lower, which is 
guarded by a fort called Munychia, is laid out in an infinite 
number of ſtreets, and communicates with the two havens, 
| the Piræus and Phalereus, by two walls of moſt amazing 
; ſtrength and more than forty ſtadiums long; theſe and the ö 
| citadel were built partly by Cimon, and partly by THEMISZ 
TOCLES. Some here ſcruple not to ſay, that the circumfer- 
ence of the whole is more than a day's journey, and even thoſe 
who are moſt moderate affirm it to be above five paraſangs ; 
aud doubtleſs, if one were to form a judgment of the ſtrength 
and power of the Athenians from the ſtate and magnifi- 
cence of this metropolis, it would ſurpaſs all that has been re- 
ported of them. For toa Perſian it would ſcem incredible, that 
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the capital of a people, whoſe dominions exceed not in cx- 
tent thoſe of many an inferior ſatrap in the ſhining court 


ſhould equal in dimenſions and grandeur the moſt ſumptuous 


of thoſe, where the lord of Aſia deigns to reſide. For the 
ornamental parts, it is chiefly indebted to the care and 
genius of PERICLES; who, with a ſoul graſping at and 
capable of executing all things, thought it not enough to 
aggrandize the ſtate, except he ſhould at the fame time 
adorn 1t equally; not content to make it the moſt powerful, 
he rejolved alſo to make it the moſt beautiful city in Greece. 
By the encouragement and large rewards, which he offered, 
he drew together the moſt celebrated artiſts in each kind from 
all parts of the world: their numbers ſoon inſpired them 
with an emulation of excelling each other; and where all 
were excellent, it was to loſe reputation, to produce any 
thing that was not perfect in its kind. Hence it is, potent 
lord, that it excceds all power of words to expreſs, or ima- 
gination to conceive the beauties, that are diſplay'd in ſome 
of their principal buildings: thoſe dedicated to the gods 
eſpecially might ſeem not unworthy of immortal natures; 
there is a grandeur as well as ſimplicity, which raviſhes one 
at the firſt ſight; they are all of them finiſhed upon the moſt 
exquiſite models; not blazing indeed with gold or precious 
ſtones, but poliſhed» with a care and delicacy, that would 
give value to the meaneſt materials, and ſurpfiſſes the 
brighteſt glow and moſt diverſified irradiations of colour. 
That temple in particular, which is called the PAR THENON 
and dedicated to MINERVA, the guardian and protectreß 
of ATHENS, as it is the largeſt, fo is it the moſt compieat; 
its length is 150 cubits, an@ the breadth about 65: the out- 
ſide adorned with a beautiful colonade, which ſerves to ſup- 
port the bold projections of a molt curious entablatwe. 
On entering and ſurveying the inſide, I found myſelf de- 
lighted and ſurprized without knowing the particulor 
cauſe; till on further conſideration I perccived, that tu 


— 
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was owing to the exact ſymmetry and happy adjuſtments of 
each other part. I was convinced, that the proportions 
obſerved in this were the trueſt and moſt natural that can be; 
and will, if I foreſee aright, be a pattern for imitation to all 
ſucceeding times. There is, there muſt be ſomething fixed 
and rational in this, as well as all other objects of the mind. 
Why elſe do the ſtupendous works of Babylon, and the ſo 
celebrated temple of Diana, which my native Epheſus 
boaſts, though they amaze and awe, yet fail of pleaſing us! 
And whence is it, that, though none but the moſt conſum- 
mate artiſt is capable of deſigning what is truly great and 
majeſtic, yet all admire and approve what is ſo, when 
finiſhed? Happy PERICLES, whoſe name ſhall live, not 
in theſe auguſt buildings only, but in all, which deſerve the 
admiration of mankind to the lateſt poſterity! It was from 
a ſenſe of this, that he ſilenced the clamours of his enemies, 
and put a ſtop to the complaints of his fellow-citizens, in 
relation to the great charge of theſe edifices. He offered to 
pay the expence of all that was done, on condition that he 
might have the reputation of deſigning and raiſing fo many 
illuſtrious monuments. Beſides this, the moſt remarkable 
temples are thoſe dedicated to NEPTUNE, Cas rok and 


PoLLuUx, and TRHESEUs; nor can it fail to give every 


Perſian the ſame pleaſure it did me, when he ſhall know, 
that another of their moſt ſtately buildings, the Odeum or 
muſic theatre, is built after the model of that pavilion, 
which ſhades the ſacred head of the moſt powerful monarch 
in the univerſe. It would be endleſs to recount the other 


buildings, which riſe on all ſides around me; nor will I at- 


tempt at preſent to deſcribe the fine paintings, or enumerate 
the beautiful ſtatues, which people, as it were, every corner 


of the city. Theſe are all done under the direction and 


moſt by the hand of PHIDIAS, an artiſt ſo extraordinary, as 
to be worthy the encouragement of our great monarch, and 
who, when ſupported by his munificence, might exceed all 
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that the world has ever ſeen in that way; aud yet this {6 
excellent a maſter has lately, out of ſpite to PERICLEs nis 
patron, been caft into prifen, and is ſuffered to languiſh 
there in daily expectation of death. Such is the reward of 
all his labours from an ungrateful city! Thou art happy, 
OrTanes, in ſerving a maſter, who will not value thee leſs, 
becauſe thou deſerveſt to be valued more. Be it thy ambi- 
tion to render thoſe ſplendid apartments, committed to thy 
care, worthy of their royal gueſt ; and if the Athenians 
ſcruple not to imitate the Aſiatic barbarians (as they inſo- 
lently call us) in one of their buildings, nor do thou diſdain 
to tranſcribe other excellencies from them. Bluſh not to 
copy after maſters, whoſe natural bent and genius lie towards 
theſe arts; who deſpiſing all uſeleſs oſtentation, and laugh- 
ing at the cumbrous uninformed buildings of the Eaſt, ha 
firit ſhewed the world, © that convenience is not incom- 
<« patible with ſtate, nor true magnificence deſtitute of res! 
ec uſe.” Adieu! | 


From Athens. | R, 


LET 


5 
CLEAN DER to MEOGABYZ Us, one of the ſeven counſellors 
of ſtate to the king of Perſia. 


IT was no inconſiderable part of the wiſe inſtructions, 
which thou gaveſt me, before my voyage to this city, that 


I ſhould write thee a particular account of every remakable 


cuſtom, as well as extraordinary incident, that occurred 
during my abode here. I know how much thou grieveſt in 
ſecret for the degeneracy of Perſia ; and thy defign in requir- 
ing this intelligence, with a view to the improvement of 
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our own country by remarks on the manners of others, is 
agreeable to the wiſdom of thy miniſtry, and the greatneſs 
of thy ſoul. A deſign truly glorious, and praiſe wor thy ! 
in compariſon whereof, the hiſtory of the vaſt armies and 
ravages of XERXES may be conſidered as the chaff before 
the wind, and which will perpetuate the name of MEG asy- 
zUs to the lateſt poſterity. 


The Athenians have a law amongſt them, which enjoins, 
that all thoſe, who die fighting in the cauſe of their country, 
ſhall at the end of every campaign be buried at the public 
charge, and their children maintained by the ſtate till they 
arrive at the age of manhood. The firſt year of the war is 
now over, and the winter ſeaſon is advanced upon us. Ac- 
cordingly, the ceremonies thus inſtituted were performed 
a few days ſince; and I had the pleaſure of ſeeing every part 
of them. To tell thee my opinion freely, I never was fo 
much delighted with the pomp and ſplendor of the court of 
Suſa, as with the honeſt plainneſs of theſe republican ſo- 
lemnities. The whole was conducted after this manner. 


About three days before the funeral, the bones of the ſlain 
were placed in a tent raiſed on purpoſe, ſo that every perſon 
might have an opportunity to frequent them, and pay them 
the laſt tribute of a tear. All forts of odoriferous herbs and 
fowers were ſtrewed around the tent ; and each man brought 
ſome in his hand, that he might conſecrate them to the names 
of his favourite friend. On the fourth day a coffin of cy- 
preſs was ſent from every tribe, to carry off the bones of 
their own members, After which went an empty covered 
hearſe in memory of thoſe, who could not be found. The 
proceſſion was carried on with a peculiar decency of ſorrow, 
while great numbers of inhabitants, both ſtrangers and citi- 
Zens, affiſted in the train of mourners. The parents of the 
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deceaſed attended at the ſepulchre to weep. No eye could 


refrain from tears; and the melancholy diſtreſs, which 


appeared i in the faces of all alike, feemed but a true copy of 
the ſentiments of all, The bones were accompanied in this 


manner to the public place of burial (which is ſituated in 2 
pleaſant fpot without the city, called Ctr amicvs) and 


committed to the ground. The monument erected to the 


valour of thefe citizens was adorned with pillars, trophies, 
and inſcriptions, fuch as are ufual about the tombs of the 
moſt honourable perſons. The ceremony was concluded 
with one ſpeech in praiſe of them all, and PERIcLEs was the 


orator, to whom that taſk was affigned. It is impoſſible 


for any man, who has not heard him, to conceive the 
ftrength and folidity of his thoughts, the grace and dignity 
of his aCtion, the elegance and ſimplicity of his diction. For 
my own part, I was enchanted with the power of his elo- 
quence. His countrymen ſay of him very juſtly, that he 
harangues in an imperial ſtrain. Hence they have given 
him the firname of OLymyrvs, intimating probably, that, 
like their god JuPITER, he thunders when he ſpeaks. 
To this I may add, that the melody of his voice, the air 
of his countenance, the very manner of his drefs has fome- 
thing of an engaging and commanding gravity, which at 
once charms and aſtoniſhes his audience. 


The main ſcope of his ſpeech, was to animate the living 
with reſolution, by commending the courage of the dead; 
to infuſe a ſpirit of patriotiſm into the minds of his fellow- 
citizens, by celebrating that principle of action, which 
incites the valiant to battle, He told them, that ſuch men, 


though they failed in their attempt, were not wanting in 
glory to themſelves or their country ; that they would for 


ever receive, inſtead of their lives, an immortal monument 
of praiſe, (not ſo much that, wherein their bodies are now 
laid, as a more illuſtrious one in the memory of future ages). 


_—_ 
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For to men of fame, all the earth is a ſepulchre, and reſpet 
ſhall be paid to their virtue, not only by inſcriptions and 
trophies at home; but by unwritten records of the heart in 
all nations of the world, which, more than any kind of 
periſhable monument, will remaia to eternity. In imita- 
tion therefore of theſe men, continued he, and placing hap- 
pineſs in liberty, and liberty in valour, be forward to en- 
counter the dangers of war. He ſet before them the repu- 
tation of dying with their ſwords in their hands, for a com- 
monwealth ſo renowned and ſo noble, as that of Athens. 


In diſplaying the extent and greatneſs of it's dominion, he 


took occaſion to flatter the people, in aſcribing it chiefly 
to the prudence of their conduct, the ſtrictneſs of their diſ- 
cipline, and the bravery of their arms. He extolled the 
freedom and independency of their conſtitution; that they 
were all governed by the law, whoſe protection was equally 
extended to the poor and the rich, to the weak as well as 
powerful; that the merit and induſtry of every citizen, made 
his way to preferment, without any perſonal diſtinction 
whatſoever ; in ſhort, that where the rewards of virtue are 
the greateſt, there live the greateſt men. He cloſed his 


ſpeech with a particular addreſs to the different ages and 


ſexes of thoſe who heard him, and diſmiſs'd the multitude. 


As foon as PERICLES had deſcended from the roſtra, the 
people followed him to his houſe with loud acclamations of 
joy; and the ſenſe of every man's ſorrow for the loſs of his 
relations was changed into the higheſt encomiums on their 
happineſs and fame. The merits of the deceas'd were drawn 
in the moſt lively colours by the partial imaginations of 
friends. Even thoſe, who had been their competitors in 
the poſts of glory, and had envied their reputation, while 
living, now honour them with affection, when dead. Each 
man ſeems ſtudious of ſerving the widows and orphans of 
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thoſe he loved ; and the ſtate of Athens, with the tenderneſs 
of a kind parent, is expreſſing thoſe ſentiments of gratitude 
to the offspring of her brave defenders, which ſhe cannot 
expreſs to themſelves; a cuſtom ſo juſt and laudable, ſo con- 
ſiſtent with the wiſeſt maxims of good policy, that it muſt 
be left to thy judgment to determine, if the conſtitution of 
Perſia is not in ſome degree defective for the want of it. 
Pardon the vehemence of the expreſſion ; but this I will 
venture to affirm, that nothing can tend, in a ftronger 
manner, to animate the ſoft and degenerate troops of Aſia 


to emulate the valour of their generous anceſtors, than 


rewards and encouragements of the ſame nature, propos'd 
to military virtue. Herein then let us imitate the republic 
of Athens, and be in no wiſe aſhamed to learn uſeful im- 
provements from the warmeſt of our foes. I would af 


only one queſtion ; can any man, who ſhall chance to fall 
a victim to his enemies in the heat of battle, and conſiders 
in his laſt and departing moments, that his obſequies ſhall 


be honourably performed at the charge of his fellow-citizens, 
that his friends ſhall pay reſpect to his memory by their 


praiſe, that his children ſhall be educated by the care and 


prudence of the public ; can ſuch a man heſitate one moment, 
whether he hath done rightly in forfeiting his life, however 
precious, to the fame of his own character, to the ſervice of 
his own children, to the general and laſting benefit of his 
country ? | 


This is a cuſtom, O thou ſage MEGABVYZ Us, which if 
ever it be practiſed among us, will eſtabliſh the throne of 
our mighty maſter, not on the frail and unſtable foundations 
of pomp and luxury, of force and power, of diflimulation 


and craft; but on the popularity of the prince, and the in- 


duſtry and affection of his ſubjects; foundations of the regal 
authority ſo great, and ſo noble, that the king, who would 


add weight to his ſcepter, muſt reign by them, or govern 


ys 
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againſt the happineſs of his people, againſt the very rule, 
the very end of his government. Adieu. | 
From Athens. : C. 


LL FF 3 EE RK: a 


CLEANDER to GoBRYAS, chief ſcribe to ARTAXERXES 
king of Perſia. 


I forgot not, ſage miniſter, the directions thou gaveſt me, 
to ſend accounts of the conſtitutions of the different govern- 
ments in Greece; and now the ſeaſon of action is over, I 
find more leiſure to proſecute ſuch uſeful enquiries. I in- 
tend in this letter to lay before thee a deſcription of the con- 
ſtitution of Athens, reducing it to a compaſs conſiſtent, I 
hope, with accuracy, as well as entertainment. 


SOLON, their great legiſlator, formed their government 
chiefly on a popular plan ; though from ſeveral inſtitutions 
of his it appears, that he deſigned to moderate the incon- 
ſtancy and violence of a democracy, by introducing a pro- 
per mixture of the ariſtocratical form. The firſt ap- 
pointed, that none but thoſe, who had ſuch a revenue, 
ſhould be candidates for the great magiſtracies of the ſtate. 
The people indeed, ſince the Perſian invaſion, have had 


influence enough to increaſe their power, by getting rid of 
this incumbrance upon the ambition of the poorer ſort. 


The ſecond was the eſtabliſhment of a ſenate, choſen an- 
nually out of each of the tribes. SoLoN, as a third reſtraint 


upon the people, a third anchor to prevent the republic's 


being carried away by the intrigues of factious rulers, or 
the irreſolution of weak ones, enlarged the authority of the 


\ 
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Areopagus, their great court of judicature. He likewiſe 
very much diminiſhed the power of the nine Archons, who 
have each ſeparate juriſdictions ; as the firſt, for inſtance, 
gives a name to the year, determines in cauſes concerning 
wills and legacies, and inſpects the theatrical diverſions. 


After this general ſketch of the Athenian conſtitution, 
I ſhall proceed to enter more particularly into the grand 
reſorts and ſprings, on which the movements of their 
political ſyſtem depend. The ſenate of 500 is compoſed 
of 50 out of every one of the ten tribes. No one 
can be admitted into it, without being at leaſt 30 
years of age, and undergoing a ſtrict enquiry into his 
character. Before he takes his ſeat he binds himſelf by 
a ſolemn oath to adhere to the laws, and give advice to 
the people of Athens, according to the beſt of his 


abilities. Every tribe preſides in the ſenate in its turn, 


(which is regulated by lot) for 35 days. Each company of 
preſidents are called Prytanes, and out of them the Proedroi 
or ſet of preſidents for the week, are appointed. The pre- 
ſident of the day called the Epiſtata, is one of the Proedroi, 
and has in his cuſtody the great ſeal, and the keys of the ci- 
tadel and treaſure, and preſides likewiſe in the aſſemblies of 
the people. When the ſenate has made a decree, if it is ra- 
tified by the people, it paſſes into a law; if otherwiſe, it con- 
tinues in force only for a year. The matters, which come 
under the cognizance of the ſenate, are of the ſame fort as 
thoſe, which are brought before the people; and therefore 
may be referred to that head. At the expiration of the annual 


offices of the ſenators, if any ſhips of war have been built dur- 


ing their regency, the people decree them the honour of the 


crown; a remarkable inſtance of their great attention to in- 
_ creaſe their naval force, as being fully convinced, that the 


ſafety and honour of the commonwealth depend upon it ! The 
ordinary aſſemblies of the people are held four times in 35 
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days, particular affairs being allotted to each time; extraor- 
dinary ones are ſummoned by the magiſtrates ; and a paper 
is fixed up in the public places of the city, with a ſhort ac- 
count of the buſineſs to be debated. 


The place, where the aſſembly is held, which is either the 
market place, or a great ſquare near the citadel, is firſt puri- 
fied by a ſolemn rite of luſtration. When that is ended, the 


public crier makes a prayer for the proſperity of their counſels ; 


and pronounces an execration againſt thoſe, who endeavour, 
or adviſe any thing to the prejudice of the commonwealth. 
Then, by order of the preſident, he ſtates the queſtion; or 
repeats the decree of the ſenate, which is to be confirmed or 
rejected. The oldeſt orators begin the debate, and are fol- 
lowed by the younger; though it is to be obſerved, that no 
perſon under thirty has a right to be heard; nor is any one, 
who has been convicted of a notorious crime, permitted to 
have a ſhare in their councils. Without the firſt of theſe 
precautions, they think the ſtate might be expoſed to danger 
by an immature advice; without the latter, by a deſperate 
or unlawful one. When the debates are over, the people give 
their votes, which is uſually done by holding up their hands: 
Then the opinion is drawn up in writing, and they confirm 
it by a ſecond diviſion. After the preſident has examined the 
numbers on both ſides, he pronounces on which the majority 
lies, and diſmiſſes the. aſſembly. It is in theſe aſſemblies of 
the people, that all affairs relating to war and peace, religion 
or domeſtic policy, are diſcuſſed, Appeals lie to them from 
all tribunals, even from that of the Areopagus ; of which ve- 
nerable judicature I ſhall next give thee a ſhort account. 
Their inſtitution is by ſome attributed to SoLoN, but gene- 
rally to Cecrors cke founder of the city. It is chiefly com- 


poſed of the Archons, who have diſcharged their offices with 


honour; and it's number therefore is not always the fame. They 
hold their ſittings on Mar's-hill, in the open air; and when 
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they determine cauſes, it is in the night. The members of 
this body have been always held in the higheſt eſteem for the 


ſanctity of their lives, the impartiality of their deciſions, and 


their knowledge in their laws of their country. Their au- 
thority is of a large extent; they inſpect over the obſervation 
of the laws, the manners of the citizens, and the education of 
the youth. They have alſo cognizance of caſes of murder, 
and all forts of impieties; and the introduction of new cere. 
monies fall within their juriſdiction. PERICLEs indeed, with 
a view of making his court to the people, by throwing more 
power into their hands, and weakening that of the nobles, 
has reduced the power of the Areopagus: but ſober men look 
upon it as one of the worſt ſteps in his adminiſtration; and 
it affords his enemies a fair topic for invidious remarks. I 
hope the view I have here given thee, noble ſcribe, of the 
nature of the Athenian conſtitution, and their manner of car- 
rying on public buſineſs, will not be diſagreeable to thee, or 
afford unprofitable reflections to the council of Perſia; thy 


favourable acceptance of this eſſay will encourage me to 


tranſmit more papers of the fame kind. I leave it to thy ex- 
perienced ſagacity, to compare the republican government of 
Athens with the monarchical one of thy native country; to 
diſcover the excellencies of each; to trace out their reſ- 
pective imperfections ; and to determine, whether a conſti- 
tution, blended of both, might not compoſe the moſt perfect 
form, that human invention can ever expect to attain. But 
I know, how difficult it would prove to hit that juſt medium; 
and how hard it is to prevent the ſpirit of faction from mix- 
ing with that of reformation. Pardon my preſumption, and 
ſuffer me to wiſh a long continuance to thy miniſtry; it is 
the ſame thing as wiſhing an increaſe of honour and proſperity 
to Perſia. Adieu. | 
From Athens. F. 
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LETTER V. 


GoBRYAs to CLEANDER 


THOU continueſt, CLEANDER, to give frequent proofs 
of thy zeal and abilities in the diſpatches, which thou writeſt 
to the miniſters of the Perſian court. Our royal maſter is 
happy in poſſeſſing fo good a ſervant, particularly at a time, 
when the wiſdom of our counſels muſt aſſiſt us to regain, 
what we have loſt by the misfortunes of our arms. Thy 
laſt letters to MEOABYZ Us, and myſelf, were particularly 
acceptable. They ſhew, that not contented with being a 
bare annaliſt of the public tranſactions, thou entereſt into the 


very genius and diſpoſitions of the people, amongſt whom 


thou reſideſt; and that as thou converſeſt with perſons the 
moſt intelligent in the government and manners of Athens, 
ſo thou art no leſs careful to enrich thy country with the fruits 
of thy knowledge. I will only ſuggeſt this caution to thee, 
not to ſuffer the partial repreſentations, which the Greeks 
make of their own policy and religion, to inſpire thee with 
a diſlike to thoſe of Perſia ; nor let the many inſtances, which 
thou muſt obſerve, of a licentious liberty towards magiſtrates 
and rulers pervert thy affections from the ſovereign of the 
Eaſt; neither imagine, that cuſtoms, which ſuit the level 
conditions of the members of a republic, would equally 
become the gravity and ſtrict diſcipline of a monarchy. 
Whatever informations thou canſt acquire relating to the 
trade, revenues, or marine of Athens, her religious cere- 
monies or civil inſtitutions, will not fail to recommend thy 
diligence to a prince, whoſe goodneſs never forgets the 
mcaneſt Jabours of his ſervants, and whoſe generoſity takes 
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every opportunity of rewarding them. As an earneſt of what 
thou mayſt expect, he ſends thee, by this courier, a ring 


ſparkling with a precious ſtone taken out of the royal treaſury, 


two Median horſes with rich capariſons, and a purſe of 500 
golden darics. Receive this regal munificence with gratitude, 
and prove by thy ſervices, that thou art not unworthy ſo great 
a mark of confidence and favour. It remains for me to in- 
form thee, that ſeveral councils were lately held on Grecian 
affairs; in which it was debated, whether the great king 
ſhould immediately offer his mediation by a ſolem embaſly to 
the Athenians and the Peloponneſian allies; or whether he 
ſhould ſuffer the war to continue, till both ſides were further 
weakened, and the loſing party reduced to make application 
to us. The latter meaſure has, I think, with good reaſon, 
been choſen. It was conſidered, that it ſeems more for the 

honour of Perſia not to enter into theſe affairs uninvited, and 
perhaps expoſe her mediation to contempt. Beſides there is 
ſome danger, that if we diſcover our intentions too early, 
the natural jealouſies of the Greeks, with regard to us, may 
be awakened; a ſenſe of their mutual intereſts prevail over 
the ſpirit of difſention and tumult, which now reigns among 
them; and ſo the game be play'd out of our hands, through 
our own want of dexterity in managing it. Whereas on the 
other hand, by delaying to open the part, which Perſia de- 
figns to take in theſe differences, the alarm, which Sparta 
has conceived at the riſing greatneſs of Athens, is ſo great, 
that the war is likely to continue and grow hotter every year, 
The conquering party will encreaſe in their pretenſions; the 
vanquiſhed exaſperated by their loſſes, unwilling to yield to 
thoſe who were formerly their equals, and unable to defend 
themſelves, can have no where recourſe for aſſiſtance but to 
us; and thus the balance muſt naturally be placed in our hands, 
and the Grecian ſtates, diverted from making conqueſts over 
us, will voluntary ſue for protection againſt their powerful 
neighbours, to a country they formerly deſpiſed and hated. 
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But I forbear inſiſting upon the advantages ariſing to Perſia 
from this conduct; it is every way ſo agreeable to her true 
intereſts, that it would be doubting thy judgment to inforce 


it by farther arguments. 


Advice from Lacedzmon aſſures us, that the leading men 
among the allies are determined before the end of the year to 
lend a formal embaſſy to the great king, requeſting that he 
would enter into the league, and furniſh them with ſupplies 
of men and money. Fail not to advertiſe, whether the Athe- 
nians have notice of this; and whether they have any inten- 
tion to follow an example ſo glorious for Perſia. 


Before I conclude this diſpatch, I am to acquaint thee, by 


the King's expreſs order, that he is ſenſible, in caſe the plague 
breaks out at Athens, (as it is reported) what dangers 
thou muſt be expoſed to in a city not able to contain its nu- 
merous inhabitants, whoſe preſent inconveniences ſo terrible 
| 2 diſtreſs will neceſſarily encreaſe; and therefore he thinks 
it proper for thee to remove to a place, which may be free 


from that calamity, and at the ſame time not far from Athens. 
Thus neither will thy own ſafety be expoſed, nor at the ſame 


time the king's ſervice receive any detriment. 


When thou readeſt this inſtance of royal tenderneſs for an 
uſeful miniſter, and receiveſt the marks of princely bounty 
which accompany it, thou haſt reaſon to thank the mighty 
OxoMASDESs, that thou art born a ſubject of es and liveſt 
under the reign of ARTAXERXES. 

From Suſa. P. 


8 
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L E TT TR xY 


HyDasPEs to CLEANDER. 


HEARING of the meſſenger that was to ſet out to you 
from GoBRYas, I would not omit the opportunity it offers 
me of expreſſing the concern I am under for your ſafety; the 
lateſt reports from Greece having informed us, that they begin 
to be under diſmal apprehenſion of the plague at Athens. It 
is ſaid, that the cattle*, as they graze in the meads adjacent 
to that city, are ſeized with the noxious vapours aſcending 
from the earth, and fall inſtantaneoufly dead; the ſure and 
common preſage, that the ſame calamity will ſoon extend it- 
ſelf to the human ſpecies. I could wiſh therefore, you was 
removes farther from the contagion. May at leaſt thoſe propi- 
tious beings, who under the great ORoMAsDEs, are the 
guardians of our ſtate, preſerve the faithful miniſter of the 
great king, even amidſt the regions of death. I wiſh thou 
wer't ſafe at Suſa, could the intereſts of ARTAXERXEs be 
ſerved ſo well by any other perſon leſs valuable to all his 
friends. Whilſt we enjoy the clemencies of a mild and 
wholeſome air, thou in a rough and unpleaſant country, 
expoſed to the rigours of a northern ſky, art not only placed 


amidſt tumults, depopulations, and the alarms of war, but 


art expoſed to evils which no human forecaſt can ward againſt; 
all which thou beareſt moſt willingly for the ſervice of Perſia. 
Excellent CLEANDER ! what reward will not thy merit cal! 
for? May ſome happy day reſtore thee to thy friends and 
country, where MEG aByzus, who knows thy worth, wil 
raiſe thee to diſtinguiſhed honours, and place thee in ſome. 


* Ovupias pet Tmpwro xwyelo, Iliad. a. 
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{ anquil {tation under the ſmiles of our mighty ſovereign. 

hat great minifter knows ſo well to allay the boiſterous 
ſwellings and animoſities of contending intereſts, that peace 
and unanimity ſeem now entirely to prevail over faction and 
diſcord; and may they long continue undiſturb'd by the ſe- 
ditious efforts of envy and ambition, in the Perſian court! 
A ſenſe too of duty to the ſupreme being ſeems more fervent 
upon our minds than uſual ; though were we ever fo forget- 
ful of it at other times, our late deliverances would ſtrongly 
have demanded it from us at this. And here it may not be 
unentertaining to mention to thee, with what religious care 
a ſolemn feſtival was celebrated thereupon at Suſa. Forty 
days were ſet apart for feaſts and ſacrifices; during that time 
the court put on an extraordinary air of ſplendor and chear- 
fulneſs ; but there were none of thoſe looſer revels, which 


commonly attend an excels of rejoicing. The moſt eminent 


of the Magi, from all the colleges in Perſia, were ſummoned 


to be preſent at the ſacrifices. The firſt morning the chief 
of the Magi, with a long train of his aſſociates, and the ſe- 
veral miniſters of the religious ceremonies following him +, 
| aſcended the higheſt of the mountains that environ Suſa to the 
north; clad in the ſacred veſtments, his ꝗ tiara interwoven 


with myrtle. He bowed twice towards the riſing ſun ; then 
led the victim to the appointed ground, and there invok'd 


the god. ARTAXERXES and the Queen, XERXEs, SoG- 
pls, Ockus, and ARsITEs, with all the other princes 
of the blood, were preſent at theſe holy rites. Each of the 


Magi ſung oraiſons in their turn to the great author of the 


world. But ARIMASPES, as chief in dignity, had juſtly the | 
preference given him of hymning the praiſe of ORoMASDES 
the beſt, « How, at his great command, the wide expanſe 
= © was filled with beings; how, at his word, the bright and 
+ © radiant ſun firſt ſpread his gilded rays to chear and gladden 


3 nature; how the elements were diſpoſed by him, and the 


+ Herod. Clio. c, 131. | Ibid, c. 132, 
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tc ſeeds of all things ranged in order; how, by his power, 
cc they are preſerv'd, and made the principles of life and ye. 
ce getation to all creatures, which, if he withheld his falutary 4 
cc influences, would ſwarm at once with death and contagion; = 
« how, by him alone, the ſubtle fleeces of the air are kept 
c untainted, and the earth free from impurities and infection: 
tc hence that the whole expanſe is Gop, ſince he pervades 
te the whole, and by his power is preſent every where.” The | 
fong being ended, you might have ſeen the awful lord of Afia 
proftrate on the earth, acknowledging a much higher power; 
a power upon whom he and all the princes of the earth de. 
pend. The inferior Magi facrificed in their order, according | 
to their different inſtitutions; and joined at laſt in one ge- | 
neral ſymphony of praiſe, while a hundred victims loſt their 
breath, to the eternal ſource of good. It was glorious to 
. obſerve the long proceſſion as it aſcended up the ſteep; but 
more ſo, to behold the vaſt retinue, and ſplendid equipages 
ſpreading over the ſummits of the higheſt hills; the ſparkling 
enſigns of regality ; the ſtately canopy blazing with the gems 
of Indus; the rich capariſons of the camels and horſes; and 
then to ſee the mightieſt ſatraps, together with their potent 
lord, deſcend from their ſeats of ſtate, bowing themſelves al 
at once before the greater ſovereign of the univerſe. When 
this ſolemn ceremony was ended, the whole company returned 
in the ſame regular order, in which they went. The proceſ- 
ſion entred the ſpacious encloſure of the royal palace at the 
gate of Memnon, where a ſumptuous entertainment was 
prepared. The king himſelf fat at one table with the princes 
of the blood, waited upon by the great officers of the houſhold: 
at another the moſt conſiderable ſatraps, and the generals of 
the army: at a third the venerable body of the Magi; and | 
at others, through the ſeveral ſtately apartments of the palace, 
the inhabitants of Suſa. During the entertainment the hall 
reſounded with the melodious airs of women, and the en- 
chanting ſtrains of the moſt ſkilful muſicians. Nothing could 
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be added to the ſplendor, order, and variety, that appeared 
on this occaſion. Thy friends wanted thee alone to com- 
plete their ſatisfaction. This only conſolation remains to 
them, that by undergoing a few temporary inconveniencies, 
thou art in the higheſt degree uſeful to thy king and thy 
country. Adieu. | | 
From Suſa. F- 


End of the firfl year of the war, 
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A. M. 3574. 3d year of the 87th Olymp. 
2d year of the Peloponneſian war. 


L E T TE R XII. 


CLEAN DER to GoBRYAs, chief ſcribe to ARTAXERxEs 
king of Perſia. | 


I received the diſpatch, which thou ſenteſt me by the 
courier HyDARNEs ; and acknowledge myſelf highly 
honoured, that I am thought worthy to partake in the ſecret 
counſels of our great monarch, as well as ſenſibly affected 
by the ſignal generoſity and tenderneſs, which he ſhews for 
his faithful ſlave. I proſtrate myſelf before the footſtool of 
his ſhining throne, and wiſh him length of days; a bleſſing, 
which is ſure to give perpetuity to the happineſs of Perſia, 
and the only one, that remains to be added to the wiſdom of 
his government, the greatneſs of his ſoul, and the princely 
benevolence of his temper. g 


I obeyed the command laid upon me to retire during the 
height of the plague, and have found an hoſpitable retreat 
in the iſland Salamis; but I fear, though my own ſafety is 
leſs endangered, I ſhall be neceſſarily flower in executing 
the king's orders, and tranſmitting accounts of Grecian 
affairs. If any delay ſhould happen, I hope it will not be 
imputed to my negligence, but to the inconveniencies of 
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the times, and the difficulty of procuring intelligence, here, 
through the caution of the magiſtrates. 


Juſt before the plague broke out, the Peloponneſian army, 
under the command of ARCHIDAMUs king of Sparta, made 
a ſecond invaſion into Attica; they are now marched 
towards the mountain Larius, where the Athenians have 
filver mines. I believe the plan of the war will not be dif- 
ferent from that of the laſt year : and this dreadful calamity 
takes away the flower of their citizens and ſoldiers, and fo 
diſpirits the reſt, that PERICLEs does not think it prudent 
to hazard the iſſue of a battle. In order however to make a 
diverſion, a ſquadron of 100 galleys is preparing to put to 
ſea, which he intends to command himſelf. His enemies 
incenſe the people againſt him (who were never more 
haraſſed and uneaſy) by ſaying, that the vaſt numbers he 
drew out of the country laſt year, encreaſe the contagion of 
the diſtemper. I gave the reaſons of that meaſure in a for- 
mer letter; and cannot help ſaying, that it is highly unjuſt 
and unfair, to charge him with all thoſe croſs accidents of 
fortune, which the moſt refined human prudence and fore- 
caſt cannot prevent. It ſeems as unreaſonable as to aſſert, 
that the plague is owing to his contrivance. . By going admi- 
ral in perſon, he either intends to perſerve his credit, and 
keep up the ſpirits of his countrymen by ſome remarkable 
exploit, or elſe to withdraw himſelf from the clamours of his 
enemies, till the fury of the diſeaſe is a little abated. 


The reſemblance of the ſymptoms ſhew, that the plague 
13 of the ſame ſtrange nature, as that which began in Ethio- 


pia and Egypt, and afterwards * the Perſian pro- 


vinces. 


Every other ſickneſs turns immediately to this, which ge- 


nerally kills in ſeven or eight days, after great pains and 
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eruptions in all parts of the body, infatiate thirſt, 
want of fleep, and variety of circumſtances, which 
increaſe the natural terrors and- uneaſineſs of death. It is 
very remarkable, that none who recover are ever ſeized 
with it a ſecond time; yet even in ſome of theſe it ſtrikes 


upon their ſenſes, effaces the memory of all paflages of 


their lives, and makes them forget their neareſt relations. 
What is molt furprizing is, that no certain remedies can be 


applied: a medecine that does good to one, is hurtful to/ 


another; and the care and cloſeſt attendance of the phyſician 
are as uſeleſs, as the utmoſt efforts of his art. 


The air itſelf partakes of the malignity; the birds drop 
down, as they fly along the ſtreets ; and the dead bodies, 
for want of- interment, ſhare the ſame ſepulchre with the 
brutes, and are caſt out in the public ſtreets, ſo many loath- 
ſome and moving ſpectacles of mortality. The greateſt 
part of the inhabitants of the country, who for want of other 
accommodations were forced to dwell in booths and huts ſet 
up in the public places, are liable to the greateſt inconveni- 
encies. The living and the dead amongſt them lie confuſed 
in heaps, ſome in the agonies of death, others lifting up 
their hands to heaven, and imploring the divine affiſtance, 
and many gaſping round the fountains, where they crowd to 
quench their thirſt. Nay, what is almoſt incredible, 2 
neglect of religion and the laws is introduced by the preva- 
lence of this calamity; of the former, becauſe they ſee the 
plague deſtroys alike the pious and the wicked; of the latter, 
becauſe no one expects his life will laſt till legal juſtice 
overtakes him. Indeed nothing contributes more to the 
diſorderly condition they are in, than the want of proper 
regulations for removing, and attending the ſick, and burn- 
ing the ese and were they of an humour to ſubmit to any 
thing like reſtraint, it might preſerve them from the confu- 


ſion and miſery they now undergo. Such is the diſmal ſtate 
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of affairs at Athens; to which no ſmall relief is brought by 
the arrival of HiPPOCRATES, the famous Coan phyſician 
who is determined, though at the hazard of his life, to 
devote himſelf entirely to the ſervice of the diſeaſed. This 
generoſity has fo ſenſibly affected the people of Athens, 
that they reſolve to beſtow on him ſome illuſtrious mark of 
their eſteem and favour. I need not mention, that they 
honour him the more, for having refuſed the munificent 
offers of the great king, that he might be quite at EY 
when Greece demanded his aſſiſtance. 

] can aſſure thee, that the POR have no information 
yet of the Peloponneſian embaſſy ; but PERICLEs has agents 
in all parts, who will not fail to give him early notice of it. 
There is a remarkable ſtory of him, that upon giving in his 


| accounts once to the people, in an atticle of 15 talents no 
particular ſervice was ſpecified. His enemies taking the ad- 


vantage immediately inſiſted he ſhould explain it; to which 
he replied very readily, that this ſum was employed on a ſer- 
vice of great importance, which it was abſolutely neceſſary 
to keep ſecret. The people were ſatisfied and made no far- 
ther enquiry, It is generally ſuppoſed, that theſe 15 talents 
were laid out at Sparta to keep off a war, till the Athenians 
were better prepared for it. The Lacedæmonians have a 
hae opportunity, if they make the beſt uſe of this campaign; 
but I am told they are diſcontented with ARCHIDAMUs their 
general, who declared himſelf openly againſt the war, and is 
unwilling to engage his ſtate too far in it. Beſides nothing 
conſiderable can be done againſt the Athenians by land, and 
they always have a good flect at ſea, to guard their coaſts, 
nterrupt the commerce of their enemies, and prevent the 
cefection of their allies. I ſend thee incl6ſed a liſt of the 
allies on both ſides, and the contributions they furniſh towards 
the war. The Athenians are abſolute maſters over theirs, 
whereas the ſeparate intereſts amongſt the Peloponneſians 
3 | 
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embarraſs their military operations for want of unanimity. 
Excuſe, potent miniſter, the diſmal ſcene of death and deſo- 
lation, which I ſet before thee in the former part ofthis diſ- 
patch; but J might juſtly have been eſteemed inſenſible, if 
the little I ſaw myſelf, and the large accounts I received from 
others, had made only a tranſient impreſſion. Compaſſion 
is a common tribute to the miſeries and infirmities, which 
human nature is expoſed to; and a generous mind like thine 
pays it willingly to the worſt of its foes. Much more then 
let the humbleſt ſervant of ArRTAXERXEs, the faithful 
CLEANDER, claim ſome ſhare of pity in his hazardous ſi- 
tuation. But he repines not at his fate; he ſhould think it 
| honourable to periſh in the ſervice of his maſter. He is 
thankful to ORoMAsDEs for the life he ſtill enjoys, and re- 
fers the uncertain events of futurity to his overruling will. 
Adieu. | | 

From Salamis. . N 


Allies of the Athenians. 


The Chians, Leſbians, Platzans, Corcyræans, molt of 
Acarnanians, Meſſenians, &c. 


Allies of the Lacedæmonians. 


All Peloponneſus, except Argos, and Achaia; the Mega- 
reans, Phocians, Locrians, Bœotians, Ambraciots, Leuca- 
dians and Anactorians. 
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SMERDIS to CLEAN DER. 


WERE the ſweeteſt ment a ſufficient aſylum from 


care, the Magi would be exempted from thoſe reflections, 


which prey upon the minds of unhappy mortals. We inha- 
bit thoſe groves, which have been the manſions of the wiſe 
and virtuous by cke appointment of ZoRoASTRES, who bleſſed 
them with his os ; and whoſe memory ſtil warms our 

breaſts with a noble enthuſiaſm. We point out in our pleaſed 
imaginations the paths he trod, and the places he took moſt 


delight in: here, ſay we, within the ſpacious arch of this 


cave he penn'd his divine precepts; on the ſlope of yonder 
hifl, or under the ſhade of that ancient cedar, he repoſed 


\ himſelf, and while his eyelids ſhut out the piercing light, his 


foul was open to the milder influence of ORoMASs DES. He 
held an intercourſe with the heavenly bodies from the ſummit 
of this pyramid, or that mount, whoſe ſides are covered with 
odorous ſhrubs, that ſcarce afford a perplexed path to its top. 
The very air of this country 1s perfumed and of a purer 
draught; the ſky more ſerene and of a brighter azure ; the 
proſpects beautiful and various, ſince nature is not only fa- 
vourable to us, but has received all the improvement ſhe was 


capable of, without being diſguiſed by art. Immenſe wealth 


has been beſtowed on her cultivation, yet the richneſs of her 
dreſs ſeems to ariſe from the genius of the place. You are 
ſurprized at the elegance that appears, yet can ſee nothing 
but what bears a reſemblance to ſomething you have ob- 
ſerved in rude nature; like a miſtreſs of a well ordered fa- 
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magnificence, it is with that eaſe, that ſhe ſeems not to be 
at any trouble, or to have been put out of her ordinary 
courſe for your entertainment. 


Yet I muſt confeſs, amidſt theſe delightful ſcenes, ſacred 
to peace and the contemplation of everlaſting ORomaspes, 
| | 1 am not without ſome anxiety for your ſafety, O CLEAN. 
| DER, when I conſider your hazardous ſituation for the ſervice 
| | of Perſia, and your zeal for that monarch, who outſhines all 
his predeceſſors in juſtice, who will not fail to reward the 


ſucceſs, which your zeal and penetration promiſes to our af. 


fairs. Your ſteady affection has gained you much confidence 
with the great, and your perfect knowledge of the language, 


intereſts, and politics of our enemies, no leſs than thoſe of 


Perſia, give great aſſurance to your friends, that you ſhall 
one day be recalled from your obſcurity to be raiſed high in 
the court of Suſa. Your merit to your country will meet 
with other recompence than the jealouſy of Greece generally 
affords her benefactors. The ſovereign of the eaſt is too ge- 
nerous to ſuſpect rivalſhip in his faithful ſervants, and will 
look upon the influence you ſhall gain in the ſtates of Greece, 
as the greateſt teſtimony of your fidelity. 


I . reflect on the worſt that can befal you, from 
the prying diſcernment of the people you converſe with, or 
thoſe who are jealous of your credit at · the court; but the 

ſagacity of your prince will guard you from = domeſtic 
foes ; and ſhould the popular violence of Athens make itſelf 
2ecountable for your death, Aſia would pour forth its nu- 
merous troops to revenge ſo baſe an indignity to the ſervant 
of ARTAXERXES. Perhaps you will think this lofty ſtrain 


proceeds more from the zeal of a Perſian, than my true ſen- 


timents, fince we have experienced that a numerous army, 
nay I might ſay numerous nations in arms, have been found 
unequal to the ſlender but well conducted power of thoſe 


mily, though ſhe receives you with the utmoſt delicacy and 
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' Smaller ſtates; our ſoldiers have been diſtreſſed and ſcattered, 
f though equal in number to all the inhabitants of Greece. But 
1 may I not hope, CLEAN DER, that that inſinuating evil, luxury 
the parent of all our ſhame and misfortunes, has at laſt found 
a place amongſt our enemies? Has not ſecurity, the reſult of 
ſucceſs, relaxed their ſevere morals, and introduced emaſcu- 
F lating pleaſures, to which alone they are obliged, for the ad- 
* vantages gained over us? Are not theſe the Grecian refine- 
m.ents we hear ſo much of? Does not that boaſted ſuperiority 
in arts and politeneſs (from whence they brand all the world 
= with the name of Barbarians) break out into extravagancy of 
4 dreſs, diet, and deportment? And has not by this time the 
7 unreftrained populace, intoxicated with victory, miſtaken 
licentiouſneſs for liberty? Or is it poſſible, that a people fo 
free and ſo ſucceſsful ſhould continue upon their guardagainſt 
theſe worſt of foes? No certainly, CLEANDER, the Perſian 
luxury muſt be part of their acquiſitions, which like the fatal 
= peſtilence, that occaſioned ſuch deſolation in this empire, 
4 paſs'd through Aſia into Greece, and now preys upon our 
> foes, muſt take its laſt reſidence with them; a diſcaſe more 
deſtructive than the peſtilence, and which will baffle the {kill 
pl that haughty Coan phyſician, who had he more lives than 
EE ever his art preſerved, would deſerve to forfeit them all in 
= tortures for his inſolence to the world's greateſt monarch, I 
need not tell you (what I doubt not is the boaſt of every 
Greek) that when he was conjured to paſs over into Afia, 
by a promiſe of that friendſhip which princes ſue for, and to 
ſhare in that wealth which is the tribute of three hundred 
provinces, he anſwered diſdainfully, he would not deſert his 
country to ſerve a Barbarian. Shame to the kingdom of 
Cyrus, that his ſucceſſors, before whom the mighty 
ſatraps proftrate themſelves to the earth, and whoſe 
name 1s awful to half mankind, ſhould become the 
ſcorn of an ignoble Coan. But the Almighty has pu- 
niſhed him, by transferring that evil on his own coun- 
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try, which he refuſed to ſuppreſs in Perſia; which may teach : 


us, that the worſhippers of OROMASDEs are not forſaken, | B 

fince, though he has denied ſucceſs to our arms, he has hin- 

Ts himſelf chaſtiſed the inſolence of our foes. N = 

From Balch in Bactria. | H. 

= 

| .! 4 * 3 | 
CLEANDER to ORsAmEs. : 


J have been informed of thy riſing character not only from 
the chamberlain HyDAsPEs, but the common voice of fame; 
and am the more confirmed in the juſt expectations I had 
conceived of thee, from the late honour of thy letter. The 
wiſeſt legiſlators of Greece have generally made it one of their 
excellent laws, that the young men ſhould pay reſpect to the 
ſage inſtructions of their elders. But ſurely if this maxim 

may at any time be ſet aſide, it ought never to he more re- 
verſed than in our correſpondence. For when J conſider te 
luſtfe of thy parts, and the reach of thy knowledge, at a time 
of life, which brings few even to the exerciſe of reaſon; 1 
amnſe myſelf with the agreeable thoughts of profiting by thy 
information ; far, very far from imagining, that any thing, 
which falls from CLEANDER, can be of ſervice to ORSAMEs. 
However, as I ſhall always be proud to ſhew every mark of 
regard to a nobleman of your quality and hopes, I can aſſure 
thee, generous lord, that I think myſelf highly honoured 
by the particular and diſtinguiſhing proof, thou haſt granted 
me, of thy favour, | 
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It is with the utmoſt ſatisfaction I obſerve, how much thou 


cCanſt diſdain the oſtentation and luxury of the Perſian nobi- 


lity; and rather employeſt thyſelf in the uſeful purſuits of 
knowledge, than wandereſt in the deſtructive paths of intox- 
icating pleaſure. T& ſay the truth, when I reflect gn this 
particular, I admire thee for anticipating the experience Wth- 
out the infirmity of years, and moderating the fever of youth 
without loſing the true ſpirit of it. Thou haſt made it thy 
buſineſs, from the very earlieſt days of thy infancy, to ac- 
quaint thyſelf with the religion, - laws, and conſtitution of 
thy country; and art now travelling through other regions, 
to ſurvey the temper, cuſtoms, and policy of thoſe, who 
differ from us. Thy epiſtle from Babylon is ſufficient to con- 
vince me, thou art well qualified from thy curioſity and eager- 


neſs, to procure the exacteſt intelligence; from thy judg- 


and diſcretion, to ſele& the moſt intereſting circumſtances z 
from thy ingenuity and good ſenſe, to relate them in the moſt 
accurate manner; from thy prudence and ſagacity, to draw 
the beſt and moſt rational inferences from them all. I am 


extremely impatient to learn a few particulars of that extraor- 


dinary people the Egyptians; who inhabit a country, as re- 
markable for the polity of its laws, the wiſdom of its religion, 
and the knowledge of its prieſts, as for the trade of its cities, 
the grandeur of its buildings, and the fertility of its ſoil, 
When thou entereſt into that ſtore-houſe of wealth and com- 
merce, (for ſo it may be termed with juſtice) that repoſitory 
of all ſacred and profane ſcience, thou wilt be wrapt in plea- 
lure and aſtoniſhment, at the variety, not to ſay profuſion, 
of bleflings, which art and nature, have poured out, for the 
ſubſiſtence, convenience, and ornament of that happy na- 
tion. A man of thy underſtanding will find a ſecret delight 
in tracing out the ſteps of the great heroes of antiquity; he 
will be ſtudious of ſearching into the annals of their ſtory, 
and will meet with no ſmall entertainment in hearing of the 
victories and military virtue of SESOSTRIS, or the peaceful 
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arts and government of OsixISs. He will liſten with atten. 
tion to the philoſophical precepts and dark oracles of the 
prieſts; he will inveſtigate the long records of lunar years, 
and unveil the myſterious ſyſtem of aſtronomy, and frame of 
nature, with much labour and toil. He will viſit their pub- 
lic edifices, and the palaces of their kings, with admiration; 
and behold the temples of their gods with reverential regard, 
Thoſe ſtupendous works of antiquity, which ſtill exiſt there, 
can by no means eſcape the prying curioſity of his ſoul, or 
the careful diligence of his enquiries. He will view the py- 
ramids and mauſoleums, which have been preſerved entire 
through a long courſe of centuries, the wonder of the world, 
with ſpeculations of a moral kind. He will look upon them, 
as erected by the moſt powerful princes of the earth for a 
memorial of their pride to future ages, and as intended rather 
for an amazing ſpectacle to the living, than as places of re- 


poſe to the dead. He will conſider, that the founders of thoſe | 


monuments cloſed up the laſt ſcene of their falſe greatneſs, in 
life, by raiſing theſe altars to their vanity ; and gave in death 
an example to mankind of the extreme littleneſs of mortal 
arrogance, by mingling their own duſt with ſo poor a ſhare 
of that earth, which once was not ſufficient to contain 


them. 


The next period of thy journey leads thee into Greece, a 
country very different from that of Egypt, both in the qua- 
lities of its climate, and the manners of its people. Inſtead 

Vr the ſplendor and magnificence, which appears in the cities 
of the latter, thou wilt find a general turn to parſimony and 
frugality among the inhabitants of the former. Inſtead of 
the peace and unanimity, which exiſts under a monarchical 
government, the popular frame of the Grecian republics 1s 
continually ſhaken by domeſtic faction. Athens, through 
the extent and abundance of her trade, the induſtry and ceco- 


nomy of her people, the wiſdom and courage of the great 
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nen the has produced, hath for many years borne the prin- 
cipal ſivay in their counſels. But the ſtates of Peloponneſus, 
ſome what envious of her authority, have at length determined 
to deſtroy it. A violent peſtilence, and a ſtrong oppoſition 
to the meaſures of PERICLESs, their chief adviſer in this war, 
are at the ſame time broke out among the citizens. PE- 
ä RICLES, With no other reſtraint on the caprice of his coun- 
trymen, than what his own diſcretion can command, with- 
ſtands the clamours of party, and the ſtouteſt efforts of ſedi- 
tion. However, he cannot hold it long; for I eaſily con- 
jecture, from the preſent poſture of affairs, that his enemies 
will never leave him, till they have wreſted the reins of power 
from his hands. But more of this, when I ſhall enjoy the 
honour of thy company and , converſation in the town of 
of Athens, which is the place of my reſidence and buſi- 
neſs, | 


In the mean time give me leave to ſay, that J wiſh the 
improvement thou receiveſt from thy travels, may be equal 
to thy laudable thirſt after knowledge : at leaſt I know the 

reſult of them will, one day, be applied to the glory and ſe- 
curity of our ſovereign and the Perſian empire. Thus, in- 
ſtead of meanly depending on the noble actions of thy an- 
ceſtors, as the only merit thou canſt boaſt, thy reputation 
will be as much ſuperior to theirs, as thy virtues are ſuperior. 
By this means thou wilt reflect a luſtre on the fame of thy 
fathers; thou wilt become an honour to thyſelf and family; 


an ornament and ſervice to thy friends and thy country. Adieu 
C. 


I had almoſt forgotten to tell thee, that by the goodneſs of 
che king I am permitted to retire to Salamis, during the in- 
fection of the plague, 
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EE XIX. 


CLEAN DER to HYDAsPEs. 


THY accounts of the marriage at EcATANA, and thank. 
giving ſacrifice on the hills of Suſa, were ſo kindly and agree. 
ably written, that I ſhould appear inexcuſably negligent in 
the cultivation of that friendſhip, which I eſteem an honour 
to my character, if I ſuffered a want of equal materials to 
| plead my excuſe for not anſwering them. It is needleſs to 
trouble thee with a long relation of the diſtreſs of the Athe- 
nians, ſince, beſides the exact information thou haſt already 
met with, I am afraid it would prove a very melancholy re- 
turn to the pleaſing cheerfulneſs of thy letters. But if plea- 
ſures of a private nature, in which thy friend is concerned, 
can add any thing to the ſatisfaction thou receiveſt from 
thoſe of a public one, I will give thee a deſcription of my 
retirement into Salamis, during the contagion of the plague; 
and the manner in which I employ my leiſure hours. My 
old patron PHILEMON, through a laudable zeal in the ſervice 
of his country, reſolves to abide in the city, though at the 
peril of his own life. In the mean while, he has entruſted 
me with the charge of his family, and has ſent us to his coun- 
try-ſeat in this place, which is ſituated but a few furlongs from 


the coaſt of Attica. | 


Salamis is a ſmall iſland of about two hundred and twenty 
ſtadia in circumference, remarkable for a complete victory 
gained over the fleet of XERxEs by the conduct of Thx- 
MISTOCLES. It contains within that little compaſs a molt 
ſurprizing variety of hills and vales, rocks and plains, rivers 
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and meadows, fruitful fields and ſpacious lawns. Theſe are 
diverſified with many beautiful villas, belonging to the prin- 
cipal citizens and magiſtrates of the town of Athens. Se- 
veral plantations of fruit and foreſt trees, all ſtrangers to the 
ſoil and climate of Perſia, are here cultivated by the {kill of 
the careful inhabitant, and contribute in a great meaſure to 
the romantic air and confuſion of the landſcape. On the 
ſummit of a lofty mountain, in the very middle of the iſland, 
you are preſented with the nobleſt and moſt extenſive proſ- 
pect in the world. One view to the north, (to ſay nothing 
of the pleaſant country lying at your feet) commands Megara 
and Athens, with the ſhips in the Piræean harbour, through 
a conſiderable tract of land into the territories of Bceotia. 
Towards the ſouth, the cities of Argos, Mycenæ, and Epi- 
daurus riſe full before your eyes. To the eaſt, you are ſoon 
ſtruck with thoſe numerous iſles, called the Cyclades, which 
appear like ſo many pointed rocks diſperſed over the Ægean 
ſea; and to the weſt, you ſurvey the Iſthmus, with the ſtately 
buildings of Corinth. The houſe and gardens of my friend 
are plain and homely, unadorned with the pride of eaſtern 
magnificence, and improved by the Attic elegance of their 
owner. I frequently compare them with thoſe of Alcinous 
in the Grecian Homer; and find the ſame ſimplicity in both, 
free from the falſe ornament and pomp of luxury. My time 
has of late been a good deal taken up (when the buſineſs of 
the king would permit me) in the peruſal of the Grecian 
poets and hiſtorians. As thy curioſity will perhaps make thee 
deſirous of being acquainted with their names and writings, 
I will fill this diſpatch with the cleareſt account I have been 

able to obtain of them, h 


For this purpoſe I ſhall begin with thoſe, who have done 
moſt honour to the art of poetry; ſince it was originally the 
chief vehicle, by which the knowledge of government, re- 
ligion, or philoſophy was conveyed to the dark underſtand- 
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ings of mankind. The firſt founders of the fabulous theo- 
logy are uncertain. Linus, OrPaevs, and Mus xy; 
are remembered with ſome general marks of eſteem, even in 


theſe ages of Greece. But their hiſtory is too uncertain and 


fictitious to bear a ſerious relation. We muſt deſcend there. 
fore immediately to HoMER, who was at once the firſt and 
greateſt poet of antiquity. The ſubject of his admired per- 
formance is the ſiege of Troy, and the adventures of the 
Grecian heroes, particularly of ULYssEs, on their return- 
ing, after a long abſence, to their native kingdoms. He is 
- faid to have flouriſhed between two and three hundred years 
after the deſtruction of that potent empire; and the Greeks 
retain ſuch an high veneration for his memory, that many 
towns ſtill contend for the honour of his birth. Smyrna 

carries the faireſt title of them all; in confidence whereof ſhe 
has erected a temple to his name, and the people worſhip him 
with the ſacred rites of adoration. Conſider him in his per- 
ſon and fortune, he is repreſented as a ftrolling indigent 
bard. Conſider him in the qualities of his mind, poſſeſſed 
of every natural and acquired endowment human nature is 
capable of, it is impoſſible to refuſe him that reverence and 
regard, which is ſo juſtly due to the © father of the Grecian 
poets.” At the ſame time I cannot be of their opinion, 
who aſcribe the riſe of all military and civil policy, religion 
and learning, to the genius of Homer. It is enough to 
tranſinit his praiſe to the lateſt poſterity, that the warmth 
and ſpirit of his expreſſion is equal to the ſtrength and lot- 
tineſs of his thought, and the boldneſs of his imagination 
to the fertility of it. To this give me leave to add, that the 
beauty and contrivance of his fables, the muſic and variety 
ol his numbers, and the regular compoſition of the whole, 


have raiſed the dignity of epic poetry in its infancy, if not 


at its very birth, to an inimitable period of perfection; inſo- 
much that futurity ſhall wonder, without being able to arrive 
at it. HESILOD was a native of Cuma in Ætolia, and re- 
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moved ſoon after his birth to Aſera in Bœotia. His writ- 
ings are eſteemed next in antiquity and value to thoſe of 
Homer. Some have wantonly made them contemporaries, 
and pretend to ſay, that Hes10D got the better of HomeR 
in a poetical diſpute. But this is highly improbable, fince 
it may be confeſs'd without detracting from his real merit, 

* that HEs lob is by no means his equal. Beſides, the nature 
S of their talents i is as different, as the ſtyle of their poems. 
The one excels more in ſublimity than in accuracy: is Teſs 
X indebted to art than to nature; more engaged in the tumults 
Y | of war, than the quiet of retirement. The other is rather 
ſtudious of plainneſs than ſublimity; leſs fond of ornament, 
than propriety 3 more addicted to the images of a rural life, 
than the buſy ſcenes of a public one. The ſimplicity of his 
parts, and the agreeable ſoftneſs of his diſpoſition, are 
evident from his choice of a ſtile between loftineſs 
and meanneſs, which is well ſuited to the undiſturbed 
tranquility of his ſtation and temper. His ſucceſs in this 
kind of poetry is ſufficient to juſtify his claim to the ſecond 
rank, without ever placing him in competition with Homer 
for the firſt. They tell an odd ſtory of him, which ſhews 
him to have been a man of either humour or caprice. For 
accidentally as he one day over-heard a potter at his daily 
labour ſinging ſome of his verſes with an ill accent and 
cadence, he threw himſelf down on the poor man's brittle 
property; at which 'the fellow- immediately cried out, 
« why do you ſpoil my ag, pM becauſe, anſwered 
« Hes10D, you ſpoil mine.” 


ALczvs excelled in a different way both from HomeR 
and He$10D ; but was more deſirous of acquiring reputation 
in the capacity of a ſoldier and a patriot, than in that of a 
poet. His pretentions however to the two former are not 
fo well grounded as his pretenſions to the latter. For as 
to his military glory, it appears, that in a battle between 
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the Athenians and Mytileneans he fled ſuddenly from the 1 
engagement, and diſhonourably left his ſhield in the poſſeſſion 
of an enemy. And as to his zeal in the ſervice of his country © ' 
notwithſtanding his violent oppoſition to the meaſures of F 
PiTTACps, the prudent tyrant of Mytilene, he was ambitious 4 
of aſpiring to that arbitrary command, which he blamed in By 
the hands of another. All his writings are in the lyric ſtrain, 8 
and compoſed in a very fine meaſure peculiar to himſelf. e 
has happily united cloſeneſs with magnificence, ſpirit with - 
correctneſs, and the utmoſt ſtrength of judgment with tte 
warmth of fancy; and though his muſe is generally employed | , # 
in matters of love and gallantry, yet he always ſhews himſeli | 
fit for ſubjects of a nobler nature. Since I have mentioned 
Al cus, I ſhould not omit his famous contemporary SAPPHo, 
who flouriſhed in Mytilene about the forty-fourth olympiad, 
and was a woman of no great beauty, but of infinite delicacy 
and wit; enough one would have thought to atone for her 
other defects. She diſdained the moſt paſſionate addreſles ot 
ALCZvUus; and upon his whiſpering to her one day, © that 
<« he had ſomething to tell her, but was aſhamed of it,” ſhe 


— 


anſwered with a juſt indignation, “ that if he had no reaſon n 
<« to be aſhamed of it, he would not conceal it.“ Her cruelty : x i 
to him is the more remarkable, becauſe ſhe was much en- 

moured of one PHAoN, whoſe unkindneſs in leaving her, as 2 

it was the occaſion of her fineſt performances, ſo it was the x i 
cauſe of her death. She had a wonderful vein of inſinuation 2 8 
and ſoftneſs, which, even now, gives her writings ſuch a | F 

powerful ſway over the tendereſt affections of human nature. N 3 : 
There is ſomething fo graceful and unaffected in her exprel- 7 _ 
ſion and ſentiments, ſo ſmooth and harmonious in her nun- . 
bers, that the title of * tenth muſe,” beſtowed on her by the 1 # 


common voice of Greece, is no more than a due teſtimon! 
of reſpect to the merit of her poetry. 


* 
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ARCHILOCHUS was a native of Paros, and held in eſteem 
as a poet, about the ſame time with SAPPHo and ALCZUS. 
He generally paſſes among the Greeks for the inventor of a 
peculiar meaſure, called Iambic verſe; but a man of learning 
aſſured me, that there is a piece of HomER's, named Margites, , 
{ill extant, that proves the contrary. His way of writing 
is ſtrong and nervous, ſhort and pointed, witty and ſatyrical, 
but tinctured with ſo much gall and malice, that he himſelf 
profeſſes, © he could ſpare neither friend nor foe.” They 
tell a remarkable ſtory of him, that one Lycamses having 
offered him his daughter in marriage, and afterwards refuſed to 
give her, ARCHILOCHUS laſhed them with ſuch rancour and 
ſeverity, that he and his daughter both hang'd themſelves. 


Some years after liv'd ANACREON of Teos in Tonia, a 
man of eaſe and pleaſure, dividing his time betwixt the 
amuſements of wine, love, and poetry. He was ſo profeſſed 
an enemy to care and buſineſs, that when his patron PoLy- 
CRATES of Samos made him one day a preſent of five talents, 
tit diſturbed his ſleep; ſo he carried it back again the next, 
and told him, “ that how conſiderable ſoever the ſum might | 
= be, it was not a reward equal to the trouble of preſerving = 
ce it.” His writings are agreeable to the freedom of his be- | 
haviour; ſo that he draws a very lively picture of his own 
character in the ſeveral touches of nature, that are to be found 

in his odes and ſonnets. We may compare his muſe to his 
| > miſtreſs; ſhe ſeems airy, looſe, and negligent, and is dreſs'd 
up with more art, the more ſhe hides the appearance of it. 
He lived eighty-five years in one continued ſeries of health 
T and retirement. To make his death conformable to his life, 
be is faid to have been choak'd with a grape-ſtone in his 
vine. . 
vol. 1. F 
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I ſhall not trouble thee with any memoirs of ALcmax, 
BaccnuyLiDts, IBYCus, STESICHORUS, and SIMONIDEs; 
though they excelled each in their different way, and the laſt 
of them hath particularly recorded, in verſe, the four fights 
of MARATHON, THERMOP VL, SALAMIs, and PLATXa. 
But of all thoſe, who contributed to ſupport the grandeur of 
the lyric muſe, PIV DAR muſt be mentioned with moſt re- 
gard. His poems were compoſed in honour of ſeveral con- 
querors, at the Iſthmian, Pythian, Nemezan, or Olympic 
games; and give us a notion of the higheſt tranſport and ele- 
vation, to which this art can be advanced. His deſigns are 
ſo vaſt, his ſtyle ſo daring, his thoughts ſo ſtriking and un- 
common, that it requires as much attention to read him, as 
to imitate others. He has often been cenfured as too un- 
bridled and irregular ; yet this is not the leaſt of his beauties, 
ſince an ode is intended more to raiſe our fancy, than to in- 
form our judgment. It is adapted to the fire and majeſty of 
Pix DAR; his imagination is on the wing; he cannot ſtay 
for words to expreſs himſelf methodically ; he uſes the boldeſt 
ſort of painting; he gives us a general likeneſs of his hero, 
without finiſhing the features. Thus has he triumphed over 


the labours of art, and extorted this approbation from man- 
kind, that he alone is the © perfect and unrival'd maſter of 


the Grecian Lyre. The Athenians pride themſelves to this 
day in an act of uncommon generofity, which they performed 
towards this admired poet. His own countrymen the The- 
bans having fin'd him in a large ſum of money, for the par- 
ticular regard he pays every where to Athens in the courſeof 
his odes, and his negle& of Thebes, that was his native city, 
the people of Athens honourably diſcharged. the fine, and 
proved themſelves not unworthy of the great eſteem, which 
PiN pAR had conceived for them. 
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I ſhall proceed in the next place to the dramatic poetry 


of Athens, and the writers of hiſtory: however as to the 
former, thou wilt forgive me, if I fay nothing of it at pre- 
ſent, ſince it really ſeems ſo interwoven with the frame of the 
Athenian conſtitution, that an account of it would hardly be 
ſo proper for the peruſal of a friend, as of a miniſter of ſtate: 
and as to the latter, I muſt delay the little materials I have 
collected upon that ſubject, to another letter. But I detain 
thee too Jong from the preſence of thy prince, whoſe affec- 
tion thou haſt ſecur'd by the duty of thy obedience; and whoſe 
bounty, by the zeal of thy ſervice. Adieu. | 
From Salamis. Ce 


E Ka 


CLEeANDER to SMERD1s the Mage. 


"THE e of the Adern world, whilſt the 1 laſted 
in thoſe parts, much engaged my attention and my pity; and 
it ſeemed, as if the angry gods had intended by a variety of 
evils to extirpate the race of mortals from the earth. But 


ſure their hotteſt vengeance was reſerved for theſe devoted 
regions, and is now inflicted in the moſt complicated, cala- 


mities, that ever have befallen human kind. For that haſty 
and inviſible deſtroyer, which had ravaged the Perſian em- 
pire, begins now to ſpread itſelf through theſe parts, at a time 
when civil diſcord infeſts the Grecian ſtates, and depopulates 
their moſt flouriſhing communities, worſe than ever the Bar- 
barian would have done. Who ſhall deſcribe the terrors of 
the war ? the ruins and devaſtations of many large and fruit- 
ful diſtricts, which ſuffer not more from hoſtile fury, than 
from the policy of their own native inhabitants ? By them 
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are the moſt cultivated plains converted into ſolitary deſerts ; 
while the bare neceſſaries, to ſupport a lingering life of 
miſery, are depoſited in the principal cities only. Beſides 
the numberleſs hardſhips, which are undergone at Athens, 

while the whole people of Attica are pent up within the 
narrow bounds of that ſingle metropolis, with theſe and 
many more circumſtances of their diſtrefs, the plague, 
which daily increaſes, muſt, among ſuch a ſwarm of un- 
happy families, make a far more terrible havock here than 
it has elſewhere done. Theſe miſeries, though I myſelf 
by leave of our moſt gracious monarch enjoy a ſecurer 
ſtation at Salamis, yet fill my mind with that confuſion and 
medley of paſſions, as if from a rock I beheld the toſſings of 
a tempeſtuous ocean, and ſaw the ſhattered barks breaking 


in pieces amidſt the mercileſs ſhelves and waves. But ſay, 


O moſt venerable SMER DIS, who in thoſe ſequeſter'd ſhades 
ſacred to everlaſting peace, enjoyeſt the friendly intercourſe of 
ſuperior beings ! O thou, whoſe hallowed ſoul, unruffled by the 
ſtorm of paſſions, and pure from every guilt, is a manſion for 
the great ORoMasDEs; OROMAS¶ůUs, whoſe calmeſt influ- 
ence raiſes there no frantick tranſports ; no unnatural emotions: 
fay, O thou wiſe and good why is ARIMANIUS permitted 
to diſturb and invert the order of ORoMasDEs's works ? 
Whether from his influence, that the mind of man is ſo 
eaſily perverted, and refuſes to be under the guidance of 
thoſe principles, which alone could direct it aright. Is it, 
alas! by the inſtigations of this evil demon, that it turns 
aſide from the paths of virtue, and neglecting the true 
ſcheme of rational life, perplexes itſelf with many vain and 


painful defires, till it is at length bewildered in an endleſs 


labyrinth of hurtful purſuits? And is it then, that in conſe- 
quence of this depravity ſo far owing to his own malignant 
influences, that the curſt ARIMANIUsS is afterwards per- 
mitted to exhauſt his utmoſt malice in puniſhing thoſe by 
all kind of natural evils, whom he himſelf hath ſeduced 
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and rendered obnoxious to them? Will the good and 
gracious OROMASDEs ſuffer this to be? Teach me, O 
thou holy ſage, to ſolve theſe difficulties ; inſtru me better, 
if it be lawful, in the circumſtances of our nature, and 
ſhew me how amidſt all theſe intricacies, to maintain the 
power and juſtify the goodneſs of ORomasDEs. Theſe 
indeed are ſpeculations, which ill befit me, and to which 
I have little time to attend in my preſent ſituation and 
employment. But the miſeries, which are daily repreſented 
to me, poſſeſs my mind with ſuch ſolemn gloom, that I 
cannot forbear often to indulge the anxious wandrings of 
my own thoughts therein. It is in thoſe peaceful manſions, 
where you, O venerable SMERDISs, inhabit, that the mind 
is at liberty to examine into theſe abſtruſer doctrines; and 
enlightened by the eternal ORoMAs DES, may reflect upon 
itſelf the lively image of his beloved emanation, truth. 
Happy were thoſe minutes, and I ſhall always rank them 
among the happieſt of my whole life, which I ſpent with 
you in divine converſation, when I travelled into Bactria. 
How tranſported do I call to mind the hours, when I was 
permitted to mingle among the learned crowd, and lay at 
your feet, while you preſided in the ſchools of the Magi ! 
But O! how inexpreffible is the remembrance of ſome few 
happy times, when with you I wandered in thoſe bliſsful 
paths, which heavenly contemplation ſeems before all others 
to have choſen for her peculiar abodes. It grieves me, 
faithful SMERDIs, that any anxiety ſhould diſcompoſe you 
amidſt thoſe delightful ſcenes, much more any about my 
ſafety. A true zeal for the ſervice of the Perſian monarch, 
to whom I am bound in the ſtricteſt allegiance from the per- 
ſonal regards I owe him, has more than any other conſidera- 
tion attach'd me to his intereſts, Whatever then be or- 
dained my fate, I ſhall endeavour with the greateſt com- 
poſure to ſubmit to it. For that being, whom I have 
learnt among you to adore with a purer worſhip, that 
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immaterial and inviſible, call him ORoMasDes or what- 
ever other name ſhall beſt expreſs him to us, however 
clouds and darkneſs at preſent are about him, or at leaſt 
involve our weaker underſtandings, cannot, I am perſuaded, 
but be both powerful, juſt, and good; neither will I 
believe, that he, who ſincerely ſeeks to pleaſe him by 
acting virtuouſly, will in the event of things be neglected 
by him. In the midſt of theſe calamities at Athens, the 
a HIPPOCRATES is arriv'd there, a man ſo eminent 
for his excellent {kill and ſucceſs in phyſick, that the 
greateſt king thought no price too high to purchaſe him at; 
a man, whoſe upright integrity, undaunted conſtancy, and 
love of the Grecian name endears him to the Athenians 
beyond their greateſt benefactors, as his forementioned 
excellencies raiſe their eſteem and veneration for him, like 
as if their god APOLLO or /ESCULAPIUS was come down 
among them. And though it were preſumption almoſt in 
any thing to differ from thee, (and ſure thy zeal for the 
Perſian glory, and extreme veneration of the great king can 
never be two much applauded, ) yet ſay, O gentle SMERD1s, 
can ſuch a man deſerve fo ſevere a cenſure? The refuſal is 
indeed aſtonifliing ; ſuch wealth, ſuch power, ſuch intereſt 
with the greateſt monarch of the world, were a bribe almoſt 
for the ſtricteſt virtue. But HippockaTEs can all this 
withſtand : amazing obſtinacy a Perſian would call it, fince 
the ſubjects of the great king have learnt to fall before his 
throne, and proſtrate themſelves at his footſtool as to the 
ſhrine of ſome god; and I doubt not but cuſtom has fo 
well reconcil'd to them a government, which the Greeks 
call ſlavery, that they do this with the heartieſt veneration 
for their ſovereign; and where ſo excellent a prince preſides, 
this may be perhaps the moſt perfect form of government. 
But as the genius's and cuſtoms of countries vary, of 
courſe the manners of men muſt differ ; and a diverſity of 
circumſtances will make that in one inſtance laudable, 
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which were quite otherwiſe in another. To be born, edu- 
cated, and converſe in the free ſtates of Greece muſt neceſ- 
farily form the mind to principles of liberty, and ſettle in it 
very oppoſite notions .of what is great and virtuous, to 
thoſe a Perſian will from his education imbibe. It has done 
ſo all along while Greece retain'd its priſtine glory ; and 
can there then be a more illuftrious example of Grecian 
virtue, can the love of one's country be carried higher, 
or can inflexible honour and unbiaſs'd greatneſs of ſoul be 
ſhewn in any inſtance that exceeds this? 

From Salamis. pe L. 


wt nn 


ORSAMEsSs to CLEANDER at Salamis. From Saba in 
Arabia. 


LEAVING Babylon we fell down the king's river into 
the Tigris, the cataracts in this part of it being lately re- 
moved at the repreſentation of ſome eminent merchants ; 
and were conducted in one of the royal galleys to the Per- 
ſian gulf, and landed upon Arabia the happy at the Portus 
Itamus, the firſt haven beyond the mountains, which 
divide that diſtrict from the ſandy deſerts. As ſoon as we 
came into the Sabæan territories, the whole country ſeem'd 
one univerſal altar ever breathing forth ſpontaneous incenſe 
to the heavens. The ſweet effluvia are wafted by the 
winds, and ſpread a grateful Fragrance for many miles 
beyond the coaſts. And even the ſhores are covered with 
caſſia and other odoriferous plants, that perfume the air 
with a ſtrange variety of healthful and pleaſant ſcents. 
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The rich product of this happy land brought to my mind 
the fable of MyRRna's transformation, and her deteſtable 
_ paſſion for her father CINYVRAS. The fictions indeed of a 
poetical fancy are commonly as arbitrary as the ſtories of 
the vulgar are incredible and ridiculous; and yet many 
traditionary fables, however wild and improbable they ap- 
pear, are capable of being traced up to ſome very diſtant 
origin of truth. And thus, I was not 2 little ſurprized 
being told by a native of this country, that there is a people 
in the fartheſt limits of the other Arabia bordering upon 
Syria, whoſe deſcent is by the moſt ancient and beſt war- 
ranted records of hiſtory, deduced from an unnatural 
mixture of the ſame kind; they inhabit upon the river 
Arnon, and their chief city is Areopolis. The country, 
as we entered it farther and came nearer to Saba, ſtill grew 
more raviſhing, as well to the eye as the other ſenſes. 
*We ſaw in our way ſeveral wild aſſes and oſtriches of a 
large ſize though both are more common in the deſerts 
beyond the mountains. The firſt are exceeding fleet, but 
the way of hunting them is by horſemen placed up arid down 
in different parts of the chaſe; for the creature, after 
having run ſome time, will ſtop and ſtand till, but regains 
ground again ſo faſt, that no ſingle horſe can keep up after 
it. Their fleſh is eſteemed by the luxurious in eating 
much nicer than that of veniſon. The oſtrich is not to 
be taken, becauſe when her feet fail her, ſhe can uſe her 
wings to eſcape. The ſpacious plains, that lie between 
the mountains, are garniſhed with the freſheſt herbage, 
and laid out by nature in tze moſt beautiful garden, where 
the fertile ſoil teams with aromatic gums and the party- 
colour'd bloſſoms of odoriferous ſpices. The ſides of the 
mountains ſtill exceed the valleys in plenteouſneſs. There 
_ rife the cleareſt ſprings, waich, after they have run among 


* Xenoph, de Exped. Cyri. Ed. Francof. Lib. prim. p. 256. 
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the hills, ſupply refreſhing rivers to water the plains be- 
neath. The hanging groves of palm-trees on the ſteepeſt 
declivities ſhade the delighted traveller, while the impend- 
ing rays of a more genial ſun ripen the vegetable juices, 
and amidſt the pregnant minerals digeſt the rich ſeeds of 
. gold. +Saba, the ancient metropolis of this happy land, 
is ſituated on an eaſy aſcent : the mountains, that ſurround 
it, riſe and fall in ſhapes the moſt pleaſingly ſtriking and 


romantic, diſcovering the ſummits of other hills beyond 


them, which are ſeen in proſpect from the royal town, 
till the eye is loſt in an undiſtinguiſhed maſs of fainter 
riſings, blended by their diſtance amidſt tranſparent clouds. 
I call it the royal town, for a fort of kingly government 
Rili ſubſiſts in it T; nor have the Arabians of this diſtrict 
been ever ſubjected to a foreign power, as the Arabians in 
general are rather friends and allies to the Perſian empire, 
as they were before to the Aſſyrian, than vaſſals and tri- 

butaries to either; though upon ſome occaſions they have 
| courted by preſents the favour of our mighty monarchs. 
The riches and grandeur of this place beſpeak it to have 
been the ſeat of many potent princes. The palace, the 
citadel, and the ruins of a library, ſhew the moſt expen- 
ſive ſtate of royal magnificence. The portico's of their 
publick buildings are overlaid with gold; but the ſplendor 
of ſome of their private houſes is incredible. A monument 
is till ſhewn in an ancient temple, where they ſay is 
repoſed the facred duſt of a queen, once the wonder and 
glory of the Eaſt. A queen, whoſe genius was equal to 
the higheſt things, and her learning and knowledge propor- 
tionate to her genius. It was her thirſt after the endow- 
ments of the latter, that induced her to travel into the 
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diſtant country of Judza, with infinite pomp and magnifi- 


cence, to viſit a king renowned for the greatneſs of his 


wiſdom, the riches of his kingdom, and the proſperity of 


his reign. She proved him by hard queſtions, and diſ- 
| courſed with him on ſubjects of the moſt refined nature. 
His wiſdom, his riches, his proſperity, exceeded the 


reports of fame, and wrapt her in the deepeſt aſtoniſhment. 


Under her reign Arabia was a powerful and flouriſhing 
kingdom &; an epoch of its greatneſs more certain than 
the ancient times they boaſt, of their king's reigning in 


Babylonia before the days of Ninus. She ruld with 


wiſdom and equanimity, beloved by her ſubjects, and 
regarded by all as their common parent: her court was a 
college of learned men, where all were generouſly received, 
and met with ſuitable rewards, who made any uſeful im- 
provements in arts and ſciences, or new diſcoveries in the 
knowledge of nature. Among other improvements * the 
Arabians are eſteemed to be ſkilled* in augury and ſooth- 
ſaying. Whether there is any certainty in this ſcience, it 
belongs not to me to diſpute. Our great CyRus is 
reported to have paid a religious regard to augury. Lis 
not improbable, that as the warmth and pleaſantneſs of the 
climate will allow them to lie out all the year in the fields, 
with their flocks and cattle, which in ſeveral parts of this 
country they are great dealers in, they may have made more 
obſervations than others, upon the different flights and 


motions, the various ſounds and voices of: the fowls of the 


air. My ſhort ſtay here, in paſſing through the country, 
will not | me to make a ftrict enquiry into their 
religious dbQtrines and ceremonies. ꝗ But the chief objects 
of their worſhip are the ſun and moon, which they name 
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in their language Urotalt and Alilat; and to Urotalt is 
daily offered frankincenſe and myrrh in his temple at Saba. 
& They pay likewiſe a religious regard to the ſouls of their 
moſt eminent lawgivers and benefactors, upon a perſuaſion, 
which has pretty generally prevailed throughout the world, 
and is a principle of the philoſophy of the Sabian Magi, 
that thoſe excellent perſons were benevolent demons, who 
from a ſuperior happy ſtate deſcended into mortal bodies, 
and were contented to ſubmit to all the inconveniencies 
aud evils of human life, for the benefit and advantage of 
mankind. 


Thy letter, CLEANDER, has juſt reached me, in which 
thou conceiveſt too high an opinion of my parts and im- 
provements. But however incapable I am of anſwering thy 
expectations, or following thy excellent rules for the di- 
rection of my travels, I am glad thou encourageſt me to 
unboſom to thee ſuch trivial obſervations, as a variety of 
new objects will naturally ſuggeſt ; which to a young 
traveller, when the fancy is heated, and his thoughts diſ- 
tracted with repeated novelties, is next to the pleaſure he 
took in ſeeing the things themſelves. I rejoice that thou 
art removed to Salamis, and that our excellent monarch 
has ſuch a tender regard for his able and faithful miniſters. 
Adieu. | L. 
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LETT HA in 


CLEANDER to GOBRY AS. 


MV laſt letters, noble ſcribe, contained a faithful ac- 
count of the miſerable ſtate of Athens, under the afflicting 
circumſtances of a war and peſtilence united to diſtreſs 
them. The poſture of their affairs, ſince I wrote, has re- 
ceived no alteration, but what encreaſes their diſcontent, 
and adds to their misfortunes. Beſides the continuance 
of the plague, the operations of this ſummer's campaign 
were not much in their favour. ' PERICLEs has been forced 
to raiſe the ſiege of Epidaurus, and is returned home with 
his ſquadron, after waſting the coaſts of Peloponneſus, 
which is the only damage their enemies have received from 
this expedition. News is ſince come, that the ſiege of 
Potidæa goes on very ſlowly, the army before that place 
being much weakened, as well by the ſallies of the garriſon, 
as by the plague, which a late reinforcement from Athens 
brought among them. The Peloponneſian army did not 
ſtay long in the territories of Attica; for hearing that PE- 
Ricks was ravaging their country, and being apprehenſive 
of infection from the plague, they retired home, and are 
now diſperſed into their reſpective cities. The Lacedæmo- 
nians are preparing to invade the iſland Zacynthus. The 
party oppoſite to PERICLEs take advantage of his ill ſuccels 
at Epidaurus, to incenſe the people againſt him, who ex- 
pected he would have made their domeſtic grievances more 
tolerable, by extending their power and reputation abroad. 
CLEoN accuſes him in every aſſembly, in his inſolent and 
declamatory e fs as the ſole cauſe of the miſeries o 
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Greece. He charges him with having involved his country 
in an expenſive war, purely for his own intereſt, and the 
_ preſervation of his own authority; aud then waſting the 
public treaſure in fruitleſs expeditions, and ſuffering their 
enemies to infult them at their gates, through cowardice 
and imprudence in the conduct of it. Another piece of 
ſlander is ſpread about, relating to a decree of the Athenians 
againſt Megara, which prohibits all commerce between 
the two cities, makes it capital for any native of Megara 
to be ſeen in the dominions of Athens, and enjoins the 
generals of the republic, to make an annual invaſion of 
their territories. This ſevere decree the Lacedæmonians 
demanded to have reverſed ; which PERICL Es ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed, recriminating upon the Megareans for harbouring 
their revolted ſlaves, and murdering an Athenian herald. 

However, it is confidently” affirmed here, that he promoted 
this affair with no other view, than to revenge an inſult put 
upon his miſtreſs AsPASIA by ſome young Megareans, who 
ſtole away two of her ſlaves. PERICLEs and his friends 
juſtify his meaſures at large, againſt all theſe accuſations, 
They repreſent, © that whoever conſiders the ſituation of 
« affairs in Greece, muſt be convinced, that the war 
wanted no incendiary to ſet it on foot, ſince it owes its 
« riſe to a very natural cauſe, the jealouſies of Lacedæmon 
« and Peloponneſus at the grandeur of Athens ; particularly 
« of the former, as they thought it had riſen upon the 
« ruins of theirs; that the Athenians had paid more regard 
«even to the literal ſenſe of treaties than their enemies, 
« who, before the war broke out, required them to ſatisfy 
« the complaints of the Corinthians and Megareans without 
« farther debate; though :it was expreſsly ſtipulated by an 
< article of the laſt treaty between the Grecian ſtates, that 
< all controverſies ſhould be referred to arbitrators, to be 
determined in an amicable way, before either party had 
< recourſe to arms. That many of the Lacedzmonians 
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L demands, though not in themſelves unjuſt, were yet 
tc rendered improper to be granted, by the imperious man- 
« ner in which they were urged ; and that a tame and ready 
« ſubmiſſion to them would have been looked upon as a 
« tacit confeſſion, in the Athenians, of weakneſs and pu- 


« fillanimity. They vindicate the management of the 


« war, by laying it down as a clear maxim, that every 
ce ſtate ſhould exert its natural ſtrength in carrying one on; 
cc and that the Athenian ſuperiority in a naval force makes 
« it neceſſary to form ſuch a plan of operations, as is moſt 
<« ſuitable to the fea ſervice. That the Peloponneſian inva- 
*“ fion of Attica can never be of long duration, becauſe the 


cc country furniſhes no ſubſiſtence for the forces; and it 


e would be a raſh attempt to beſiege fo ſtrong and well gar- 
« riſoned a city as Athens. That in the mean time their 
„ coaſts are expoſed, their commerce ruined, and their 
te ſquadrons not able to reſiſt thoſe of the Athenians.” 

This is the ſum of the charge on one hand, and the 
defence on the other. "Thoſe, who exert themſelves with 
moſt. addreſs, in behalf of PERICLEs, are his nephew Al- 


CIBIADES, a young man of an aſpiring diſpoſition, and his 


old friend EPHIALTES the orator. CLEON, HyPERBOLUSs, 
and Tol Mipks, men of low birth, but ſome popular 
talents, are the great oppoſers of his adminiſtration. And 
though I am far from thinking it faultleſs, yet in the preſent 
diſpute, I believe moſt argument will be found on his. fide, 
and the greateſt variety of ſcandal; on that of his adver- 
faries. However, things here are in a very fluctuating 
condition. At preſent the people ſhew themſelves fo uncaſy 
at: the continuance of the plague and the war together, that 
in the laſt aſſembly, amlpſſadors were ſent to Lacedæmon, 
to declare that they were ready to accept peace on any rea- 
ſonable conditions. But J hear the laſt letters from thence, 
give no hopes of obtaining it. I ſhall conclude this diſpatch 
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with mentioning, that HiPPocRATEs of Cos was ordered, 


by a late decree, to be initiated in the ſacred myſteries, to 


be preſented with a crown of gold, to enjoy all the privileges 
of an Athenian citizen, and to be maintained at the public 
charge for the reſt of his life. 


Such, potent miniſter, are the rewards of virtue amongſt 
the Grecians; ſuch the incitements to deſpiſe danger in the 
ſervice of their country ! A crown, beſtowed by the free 
voice of the ſtate; a ſtatue, erected to their honour; or 
a mark of reſpect, ſhewn to their poſterity, are ſufficient 
recompences for the moſt illuſtrious actions, and allowed 
to none but perſons of diſtinguiſhed merits. Whilft they 
can attain theſe, they deſpiſe the treaſures of the Eaſt, and 


account it more honourable to be a native of Athens or 


Sparta, though upon the level with their fellow citizens, 
than a ſatrap of Perſia, who has the ineſtimable diſtinction 
of approaching the ſplendid throne of the lord of 
Aſia. 


From Salamis. | P. 
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LETTER MM 


ARTAPHERNES to CLEANDER. Erom the foreſt of Nyſa, 
near Ecbatana. 


I ſhould own myſelf unworthy of the correſpondence, 
you begun laſt year in the hurry of your firſt arrival at 
Athens, if the diſordered ſtate of the province of Lydia, 


which was then added by the king's goodneſs, to my 


former government of Sardis, did not furniſh me with a 
ſufficient excuſe, | 


The corruptions and rden which under the ſatrap 
my predeceſſor, had crept into the military and civil affairs of 
the province, as the management of the forces, the revenue, and 
the judicial proceedings, required not only an early, but in 
many Caſes a ſevere correction. I was obliged to remove 
ſeveral of the chief officers, to puniſh others as they deſerved, 


and to prefer thoſe, who, for their abilities and integrity, 


were before neglected and diſgraced. But as the moſt ne- 
ceſſary reformation ſeldom fails of making the promoter of it 
unpopular, complaints were made againſt me at court by the 
perſons removed, which, at the earneſt requeſt of their friends, 
occaſioned a particular order to the inſpectors, who are ſent 
annually through the provinces of the empire, to examine 
the conduct of the governors, that they ſhould make a ſtrict 
enquiry into mine. After a long and exact examination, I 
was declared to have acted, not only with impartial juſtice, 
but with the greateſt regard to the honour of the empire, and 
the ſervice of the king. And ſoon after the commiſſioners 


had made their report, I received a letter of thanks and ap- 
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probation, ſigned with the king's own ſignet, beſides a rich 
Median veſt, a farther proof of the royal favour. The af- 
fairs of Lydia being now quiet, and proceeding in a regular 
well ordered courſe, I took a journey this ſummer to viſit 
my friends at Ecbatana, and write to you from MEG AaByzus's 
Palace in the foreſt of Nyſa; where that great man enter- 
tains his friends with that humanity and politeneſs, which are 
ſo natural to him. HyDasPEs, GokRYAS, and INTA- 
 PHERNES, the captain of the Immortals, lay aſide, now they 
are here, the manners of the court, and the formalities of 
their offices ; and converſe upon the terms of freedom with- - 
out levity, and friendſhip without affected reſerves. How- 
ever, that we may not quite forget our diſtin employments, 
and think ourſelves transformed into Bactrian Magi, it fre- 
quently happens, that the miniſter is ſummoned to council, 
the ſecretary returns to his office, the Chamberlain to his 


Ration in the palace, the commander to his quarters; and all 


of us attend the king to the chace, which, you know, is the 
uſual diverſion of the court. At the laſt hunting match on 
mount Orontes, a fierce tiger leaped out of a cloſe thicket, 
and ſprung forwards towards the king, who was in the 
| utmoſt danger. Ax Tyrhius, the fon of MEGaByzUs, 
ſtepped immediately before him, and with one ſtroke of 
his javelin laid the furious beaſt dead upon the ſpot. Nor 
was our generous lord unmindful of fo ſignal an inſtance of 
courage and reſolution ; for he preſented his deliverer with 
a gold chain, worth 1000 darics, beſides adding the moſt 
obliging expreſſions of praiſe and eſteem. This accident 
has been the more talked of, as the. father was formerly 
diſgraced for the very ſame thing, that now procures rewards 
to the ſon. But the caſe of the former gave riſe to an edict, 
declaring it lawful to ſtrike a beaſt before the king had flung 
his dart, which was before looked upon as the higheſt 
inſtance of diſreſpect. The Caduſians have, from their 
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mountainous country, made an incurſion upon the northern 
parts of Media, taken a rich booty, and defeated the fatrap, 
who attempted to oppoſe their ravages. A body of troops 
lately marched towards thoſe frontiers, and ARTYPHIUs 
ſet out to-day with a ſtronger detachment, to reinforce 
them. His late brave action furthered not a little his 
advancement to be general in this expedition; and as he is 
2 young man of extraordinary ſkill and valour, it is not 
doubted, but that he will ſoon reduce theſe Barbarians. I 
think you will know all the court news, when J have told 


you, that BAcoRAZEs, the eunuch, is made cup-bearer. 


HypAsPEs, the chamberlain, communicated your laft 
letter to the company here, which gave them great enter- 
tainment. They are only concerned, that Perſia cannot 
afford materials of equal value for an anſwer. Your friends 


think ſhortly of uſing your aſſiſtance in the purchaſe of 


Grecian books and curioſities. Such commiſſions will not 
be the leaſt troubleſome part of your employment. Your 


repeated acknowledgments for the good offices I did you 


with the Perſian miniſters were quite unneceſſary; it is 2 
ſufficient return, that you MF their higheſt expectations. 
Farewell. P. 
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LET TE N RAV. 
þ 


MxrGaByYzUs to CLEANDER. From Ecbatanta. 


THOUGH GokRVYAs has already acquainted thee, 
with what approbation thy accounts of the affairs of Greece 


are received, and in his laſt diſpatch had orders to open to 


thee the plan, on which we determine to proceed, in relation 
to theſe Grecian quarrels, and the reafons on which we 
formed it; yet I by no means think myſelf diſpenſed from 
acknowledging thy letters, or expreſſing, as well the par- 
ticular ſatisfaction they have given me, as the hopes I con- 
ceive, that thy paſt ſervices will produce others of ſtill 
greater value and importance. The plague, that rages at 
Athens, makes us a little impatient to know, whether it 
will produce an alteration in their meaſures ; for affairs in 
a popular conſtitution are always ſo fluctuating and un- 
ſteady, that any preſent inconvenience or misfortune turns 
the courſe of their politics, and even ſhakes the foundations 
of their government. At the ſame time, though the Athe- 
nians have already offered peace, I much queſtion, whether 
the Lacedemonians will accept it, without impoſing con- 
ditions the moſt diſadvantageous to the commerce and 
greatneſs of the former; perhaps obliging them to leſſen 
the number of their ſhips, or give up the protection of the 
moſt uſeful of their allies. But if ever the Athenians 
ſubmit to theſe terms, they will loſe the two chief fources 
of their power and wealth, and be reduced to the ſame 
inconſiderable ſtate, from whence they were raiſed, within 
my memory, by the judgment and valour of TyHEms- 
TOCLES, . 


G 2 
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Nor will it be for the intereſt of Perſia, that either Lace- 
dæmon or Athens ſhould obtain the ſuperiority over the reſt 


of Greece, or be able to influence their counſels. In that 


caſe, the ruling commonwealth would be always ready and 
able to undertake ſome united enterprize againſt Perſia, in- 
vade the fertile provinces of Afia Minor, waſte our coaſts, 
encourage the diſaffection of our governors, always prepared, 
through fear of puniſhment for their oppreſſions, to ſhake off 
their obedience, and erect the provinces entruſted to their 
care into independent principalities. But I hope for better 
things; that the ſpirit of our great CyRUs, which watches 
over the mighty empire he ſo gloriouſly founded, will pre- 
ſerve the throne of his poſterity from ſuch inſults ; that the 


peace we continue to enjoy, will help us to expel, every 


noxious humour or latent venom of fraud, rapine, and cor- 
ruption, from the various parts of our government ; that a 
ſtrict exerciſe of military diſcipline may reſtore to us thoſe 


hardy troops, which raviſhed the empire of the Eaſt from the 


Aſſyrians, and made us maſters of the wealth and pompous 
ſtructures of Ægypt; and that a regular and ſteady purſuit 
of well-grounded counſels may enable us to balance the di- 
viſions of Greece, and preſerve ſuch an equality of power 
amongſt its different ſtates, as to turn the ſcale effectually 
whenever we interpoſe. | 


The Peloponneſian ambaſſadors, with ARIS Tus of Co- 
rinth at their head, are already on their way towards Thrace, 
where they are ordered to execute a commiſſion with Si- 
TALCES and from thence repair to the court of our great 


monarch. We ſhall not be in haſte to diſpatch them, but 


under pretence of examining the cauſes of their quarrel with 
Athens, and the motives they may offer to engage us in their 
alliance, detain them, till we ſee, whether the Athenians 
will follow them in applying for our aſſiſtance, or till the for- 
tene of the war determines us, which part it is moſt advan- 
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tageous to Perſia to ſupport. In the mean time, continue to 


enquire, whether the Athenians are informed of this embaſſy, 


and ſend us ſpeedy advice, what reſolutions they take upon it, 


by which it will be very neceſſary for us to regulate our be- 


haviour. Our curioſity is not leſs raiſed to know, how PE- 


RICLES ſtands his ground in this difficult ſituation. I cannot 
think they have any one conſiderable enough, either for abilities 
or authority, to ſucceed him in the chief management of their 
affairs. Be aſſured, CLEANDER, that however theſe fickle 
republics, founded in diſcord and mutability, change their 
favourites, becauſe the ſhining luſtre of their great qualities 
expoſe them to the malicious efforts of popular envy, the court 
of Perſia follows no ſuch maxim; the unjuſt cuſtom of oſtra- 


ciſm is not yet eſtabliſhed here. Thy merits, far from giv- 


ing umbrage, ſecure to thee the protection of thy prince and 
the eſteem of his miniſters; far from obſtructing thy ad- 


vancement, or rendering thee liable to diſgrace, are the ſureſt 


and moſt honourable methods of furthering thy progreſs in 
the one, and preſerving thee from any danger of the other. 
Adieu. 

3 . P. 
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L ET T E R Xr. 


OasAuEs to CLEANDER. From Thebes in Egypt. 


AFTER we had traverſed Arabia, and ſeen in our way 


the ſepulchre of Iſis and Oſiris at Nyſa, the pillars of which 
are inſcribed in the ſacred Ægyptian letters, we paſſed the 
Idumæan gulf, and our tour lay ſtrait ſor No-Ammon. 
This is the ancient Thebes of Agypt, celebrated in the 
writings of the Grecian Homer. The city is in circuit 140 
ſtadia, but anciently took in a much greater compaſs; and 


both for the magnificence of its buildings, as well as the 


wealth contained within its walls, was eſteemed not only the 


moſt beautiful and noble one of Ægypt, but of the whole 


world. From the long records of the Theban dynaſty, it 
appears to have been founded in the earlieſt times. * It was 
taken by ſurprize, and firſt pillaged by the Carthaginians, 
when the riſing greatneſs of their republic began firſt to annoy 
the neighbouring ſtates. It was afterwards invaded by the 


Aſſyrian, but ſuffered moſt from the madneſs of CamBrsts, 


when he returned from his Ethiopian expedition. It was 
then, that ancient temple here, the largeſt and richeſt of the 
four, ſo admirable for its beauty and greatneſs, was ſtript of 
its gold, ivory, and precious ſtones, However, the fabrick 
is- left ſtanding, and its circuit is 13 ſtadia, 45 cubits the 
height, with a wall 24 feet broad. There are about the city 
innumerable coloſſus's and obeliſks of one entire ſtone; and 
theſe form, onevery ſide of this famous capital, thoſe ſtately 


Hane inter exordia pandentis fe late Carthaginis improviſo exercitu duces 
oppteſſere Pœnorum. | 2 Tp 
mmi. Marcell. I. 17. 
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avenues, which add ſo much to its apparent largeneſs. The 
many quarries of marble and porphyry, of which the upper 
Egypt is full to the ſouth, had furniſhed them with materials; 
nor can we wonder that they found hands to raiſe ſuch ſtu- 


pendous works, when we are told, that the ancient kings of 


Thebes carried their conqueſts as far as Scythia, Bactria, 
and India. The city extends for a great length on both ſides 
the Nile; and in ancient times an hundred ſtables lay along 
the river, on the Lybian ſide, from Thebes to Memphis, 
each of which would contain 200 horſes, which were always 
ready for the ſervice of the ſtate and the quick diſpatches of 
public couriers; and many of theſe remain to this day very 


entire, 


Among the principal wonders of Ægypt is always ranked 
the vocal ſtatue of MEMNon, * which is of a ſtone called the 
Biſaltes, of the hardneſs and colour of iron. Half of it from 
the head to the middle was broke off by CamBysEs; what 
remains is in a ſitting poſture, the feet and legs cloſed toge- 


ther. The ſound it utters at ſun riſing reſembles that of the 


ſtrings of a lyre, that is cracked and out of tune: the ſound 
I am witneſs to, but cannot be ſare, whether it came from 


the baſe, or the ſtatue, or from any by- ſtander. + Near this. 


place are concealed under ground the moſt venerable remains 
of Egyptian antiquity, I mean ꝗ the pillars of Hermes. It 
was with much ſolicitation and difficulty I gained admittance 
to the place, where they were fhewn, and by a particular 
fayour of the prieſts, for which I am indebted to Phar- 
NUCES, the governor. Within the encloſure of an ancient 
edifice, a repoſitory of the ſacred books and other monuments 


* Plin, I. 37. c. 7. Pauſan. Att. p. 78. Philoſtr. 1. 6. c. 3. 
+ Thebis trans Nilum ad Zupiſyag quas vocant ſtatua eſt reſonans. Pauſ. 


Att. p, 78. 
} Syncell. p. 40. b. Ammian. Marcell. I. 22. p. 232. 
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you deſcend a great depth by rough and craggy ſteps in the 
rock; the place ſeems to have been formerly dug into as a 
quarry. At the bottom a large gap opens before you, through 
which I was conducted into ſeveral dark chambers by per- 
plext winding paſſages, till at laſt I diſcovered a diſtant glim- 
mering light, which directed me through a long narrow 
avenue, the farther end of which opened into a ſpacious cave. 
The ſtrange ſolemnity of the place muſt ſtrike every one, 
that enters it, with a religious horror; and is the moſt proper 
to work you up into that frame of mind, in which you will 
receive, with the moſt awful reverence and aſſent, whatever 
the prieſt, who attends you, is pleaſed to reveal concerning 
the wonderful monuments depoſited therein. Towards the 
farther end of the cave, or within the inmoſt receſs of ſome 
prodigious caverns, that run beyond it, you hear, as it were 
a great way off, a noiſe reſembling the diſtant roarings of the 
ſea, and ſometimes like the fall of waters, daſhing againſt 
rocks with great impetuoſity. The noiſe is ſuppoſed to be fo 
ſtunning and frightful, if you approach it, that few, they 
fay, are inquiſitive enough, to ſearch far into thoſe myſterious 
ſportings of nature. It put me in mind of thoſe || caverns 
of the Magi, under the mountains of my native Perſia, where, 
by a ſtrange reverberation of ſounds in thoſe hollow cavities, 
at firſt you hear a confuſed murmur, like the noiſe of nu- 
merous armies at the onſet of the battle; as you proceed 
farther, the noiſe thickens upon you as in the heat of an en- 
gagement; at laſt it reſembles the ſhouts and acclamations 
of a victory. The arrangement of the lamps, in this cave, 
is exceeding beautiful. There are taper pillars from the 
ground to the height of the vault, probably left in that faſhion, 
when part of the natural rock was excavated, and the lamps 
hang about them from the bottom to the top. Surrounded 
with theſe pillars of lamps are each of thoſe venerable co- / 


Clemens Alexand. Strom. lib. 6. 
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'umns, which I am now to ſpeak of, inſcribed in the hiero- 
glyphical letters with the primeval myſteries of the Ægyp- 
tian learning. They are faid to have been placed here by * 
HERMES TRISMEGISTUS, a ſage as highly reverenced 
amongſt the /Egyptians, as ZoROASTER is with us. +To 
him theyaſcribe the contrivance of letters, and the firſt form- 
ing of articulate ſounds, and every other invention of chief 
uſe to human life. They will not ſettle his antiquity ; only told 
me, that theſe pillars had outſtood the ſtrongeſt ſhocks of 
nature, and remained firm and entire, when an univerſal de- 
luge laid waſte and ſhatter'd this terraqueous globe. The 
ſame perſon I obſerve, they generally call THOTrH, or 
ATHOTHEs, To this MERcuRy is attributed the famous 
computation of 36,525 years, in which period of time he 
ſuppoſed the ſeveral heavenly bodies did exactly go through 
all the relations, which they could have in their motions, to 
one another, and came round to the ſame point, from which 
all their courſes began; and upon theſe pillars, ſay the prieſts, 
he has given a perfect demonſtration of it. To theſe their 
hiſtorians have recourſe, for the ancient annals of this coun- 
try. From theſe pillars, and the ſacred books, they maintain, 
that all the philoſophy and learning of the world has been de- 
rived. From theſe the ancient ORPHEUs borrowed his ce- 
lebrated ſyſtem of the origin of things. To theſe PyTHA- 
 GORAS and THALES were indebted for thoſe diſcoveries, 
which have eftabliſhed their reputation toall ſucceeding ages. 
It was my good luck to be here at a time, when a great ſa- 
crifice and luſtration to the Myſterious HERMEs, or MER» 
CURY, was to be ſolemnized within the bowels of this ſtu- 
pendous cave, which is done once in fifty years; at which 
time only it is granted, and that through a particular mark 
of favour and courteſy, to ſome ſtranger of rank and diſtinction, 
to be admitted within theſe hallowed caverns. At other 


© Or rather Mer-Cheres Triſmegiſtus. + Diod. Sic. lib, 1, 
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times only the tedious diſcipline and preparations, which 
PyYTHAGORAS for thirty years underwent, to be initiated into 
their myſteries, would . one to be admitted to the ſa- 


cred monuments. 


The city takes its ancient name from the god AMMUN, 
whom the Greeks call JUPITER. He is the ſame with S A- 
TURN, or CHRONUS, the father of OsIrRis. From his 
other names, which are * Thamus and CHamvus, the 
whole land ftill retains at Thebes the name of + Chemia. 
He is repreſented with the face of a ram; and in Thebais 
the killing of that ſpecies of animals would be puniſhed as 2 
moſt heinous and capital offence, which may be done but 
one day in the year, in the feſtivals of their god; and then a 
ſingle ram is ſlain, t and his ſkin flea'd off to be hung upon 
the ſtatue of Auuux; and the image of HercuLes muſt 
be brought and fet before it, becauſe it is ſaid the god ap- 
peared in that manner to HERCULEs, upon his earneſt and 
preſſing inſtances to ſee him. The carcaſe of the ram is after- 
wards beaten by all that attend at the ſolemnity, and then 
buried in one of the ſacred repoſitories. 


Flt is a tradition here, that the firſt prieſteſſes of the Libyan 
oracle of JurrrER AMMUN, and of the Dodonzan oracle 
in Greece, were taken away, and ſold by the Phcenicians 
into thoſe countries out of 'Thebes. 


* Plato in Phœdro. Baoitws Tore vlog Alyurlu ng Dapy wap: Thy jpary4nny 
ö TY dy Tome, oy of _— Alyurriag OnBag xa xt viv Dev A⁴αν⁰ð/h. 
p. 1240. b. 

+ Eli Thy Alyurloy xnuia xahgow. Plutar, de ide, 

+ Herod. Euterp. 42. | : 
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1 ſhall ſtay here ſome time, from whence I may entertain 
you with freſh varieties, if my report of things is in any fort 


intereſting. Adieu. 
L. 


< 
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CLEAN DER to GoBRyYAas. From Salamis. 


SINCE my laſt diſpatch, noble ſcribe, the ſtate of Athens 
has continued in a perpetual ferment. The jars and cabals 
of oppolite factions, the calamities of the plague, the weight 
and charge of the war, a general diſlike of the preſent mea- 
ſures, and no unanimity in a ſteady purſuit of others, have 


by turns occaſtoned the utmoſt perplexity in the counſels, and 


impatience in the tempers of this people. 


The ambaſſadors they had ſent to Lacedæmon declared at 
their return, that peace could be obtained on no terms, but 
ſuch as were abſolutely diſadvantageous and unreaſonable. 
When the preſent condition of their affairs was debated in an 
extraordinary aſſembly, PERICLEs aroſe, and with a reſolu- 


tion not to be daunted by the clamours of his adverſaries, and 


a ſtrength of argument which they were unable to confute, 
endeavoured to ſoften the irritated minds of the people, raiſe 
their drooping ſpirits, and turn their reſentment from himſelf 


upon the Lacedæmonians. He repreſented to them, * that 


the reaſons, which induced them to enter into this war, 
« were ſtill the ſame, and received no-alteration from the 
« croſs accidents of fortune; which it was impoſſible for 
«© the moſt refined human prudence to foreſee or prevent. 
That the misfortunes of particulars ought not to make them 
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ec neglect the common intereſt of the whole, which could 
ce not be ſecured, but by preſerving their bravery and inde- 
& pendence. That whilft they continued maſters of the ſea, 
te the ravages of their lands, or the loſs of their country ſeats, 
« were not to be regarded; theſe might eaſily be recovered: 
tc but if they ſuffered their ſpirits to ſink, and deſpaired of 
« ſucceſs, they would not only be deprived of ſuch orna- 
« mental advantages, but of the moſt eſſential one of all, in 

Cc which conſiſted the very being of their republic, their li- 
© herty. Therefore (concluded he) leave off blaming your 


cc governors for an event, that ſeems inflicted by the hand 


<« of providence; ſince evils from heaven are to be patiently 
« ſubmitted to, thoſe from men to be valiantly oppoſed. 
« Rouze up, Athenians, your ancient reſolution and gene- 


« roſity ; ſend no more heralds to the Lacedzmonians, and 


« ſhew yourſelves as well worthy as able to maintain your 
<« pretenſions of being at the head of Greece.” I have given 
this ſhort account of PERICLEs's ſpeech, that the Perſian 
miniſters might have an idea, both of the manner of addreſ- 
ſing the people in theſe democratical governments, and of that 
particular force and vivacity, which diſtinguiſh the eloquence 
of this great ſtateſman. He obtained part of what he con- 
tended for; the aſſembly reſolved, that no more overtures of 
peace ſhould be made to the allies ; but at the ſame time, in 
the height of their warmth and violence, deprived him of his 
command, and fined him 50 talents, upon the motion of 
CLEoN and SIMMIAs. Thus PERICL ES, who has ſo long 
diſpoſed, almoſt abſolutely, of the treaſures, forces, and ho- 
nours of Athens, is reduced by a ſingle vote to the condi- 
tion of a private citizen ; undiſtinguiſhed by any, except his 
former reputation and eminent abilities, which ſpread ſuch a 


luſtre round him, that no artful colouring of his adverſaries | 


can ever deface. Nay, perhaps to a philoſophic eye he ap- 
pears greater in his diſgrace, which he bears with temper, 
than adorned with all the glory of external grandeur and dig- 
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nity. The death of ſeveral of his friends and chief confidents 
in buſineſs, and the diviſions occaſioned in his family, through 
the extravagance of his ſon XAaNnTIPPUs, add no ſmall preſ- 
ſure to his misfortunes. 


As ſoon as theſe animoſities begin to cool, I ſhall not fail 
to ſend advice, in what hands the adminiſtration ſeems moſt 
likely to be lodged ; whether ina ſet of new favourites, or 
(as ſeveral imagine) in thoſe of the old one. I come now to 
anſwer the particular direction thou gaveſt me concerning the 
Peloponneſian embaſſy, which has been ſince repeated by 
MxoABYZ us; and I am ſorry my information muſt prove 
diſagreeable, for the Athenians are now acquainted with the 
deſign, on which the ambaſſadors are ſent to SITALCEs and 
our great maſter, and the route they are to take. Yeſterday 
the ſenate diſpatched a courier, with private orders to their 
miniſters at the court of StTALCEs ; and though the con- 
tents of them are not publickly known, and kept as ſecret 
as any thing can be in a popular government, I have no room 
to doubt, that they contain a demand, that the Peloponneſian 
ambaſſadors ſhould be put into their hands ; in which requeſt 
they expect to be aſſiſted by Sapocus, the ſon of the Thra- 
cian prince, who was laſt year made a citizen of Athens. 
ARISTEUS, the chief of the embaſſy, is particularly aimed 
at: it appears, that the revolt of Potidea, and the troubles 
in Thrace, are owing to his contrivance. Might I preſume 
to adviſe the Perſian miniſtry, if this letter arrives in time, 
fome perſon of addreſs and ſkill in the Thracian manners 
ſhould be ſent, on the part of the king, to SiTALCEs, and 
endeavour, either by menaces or bribes, to prevent ſo baſe 
a compliance. But thou muſt receive advice of the iſſue of 
this matter much ſooner from PHARNABAZUs, the governor 


ofthe Helleſpont, than from hence. I cannot however help 


expreſſing my concern for the ſafety of theſe ambaſſadors. 
The Athenians, in their preſent head-ſtrong ungovernable 
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diſpoſition, and the warm reſentment they expreſs againft the 
Lacedzmonians, are not likely to pay much regard to their 
ſacred rights. 


I ſhall take the firſt opportunity of removing to Athens, 
whenever it can be done without danger of infection from 
the plague. In the mean time, illuſtrious ſatrap, permit me 
to return my humbleſt acknowledgements for the honour of 


the confidence thou repoſeſt in me; unworthy as I am to 
partake in the councils of Perſia, I will at leaſt make no ill 
uſe of thoſe entruſted to my ſecrecy, but punctually obſerving 
the orders I receive, and regulating my own conduct by the 


rules they preſcribe, endeavour to ſupply all deficiencies in 
knowledge and experience, with the zeal and integrity of my 
ſervice. PF. 


LETTER Xxvn. 


CLEANDER to ORS AMES. From Salamis. 


I Would endeavour, noble ſatrap, to equal, if not the 
_ agreeable and lively ſtile, which embelliſhes thy letters, at 
leaſt that judicious choice of materials in them, which joins 


ſo artfully inſtruction to ornament; and I imagine, that a 


ſhort ſurvey of the prefent ftate of Grecian philoſophy will 
not be an unentertaining ſpeculation to one of thy improved 
and extenſive curioſity. Beſides the general uſe of an enquiry 
which lays before us a kind of hiſtory of human reaſon, of 
the diſcoveries it is capable of making,. the exalted heights 
to which it can attain, and the gradual and regular ſteps, by 
which it proceeds in the fearch of uſeful truth, I pleaſe myſelf 
with thinking, that a particular advantage, with regard to 
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thee, will attend my diſcuſſing this ſubject. For as Ægypt 
may be called the parent ſoil of ſcience, from whence the 
Greek philoſophers tranſplanted many doctrines taught in the 
colleges of the prieſts, to cultivate them afterwards in their 
own ſchools ; it is probable, that a view of the chief tenets 
maintained in the latter will further thy enquiries into the 
more myſterious learning of the former, which muſt recipro- 
cally throw in light upon ſome obſcurities in the conduct and 
notions of thoſe, who by their long ſtay in Ægypt received 
no ſmall tincture of the manners of their inſtructors. The 
Greek philoſophy is at preſent divided into two principal ſes, 
the Ionic, which was founded by THALEs the Mileſian, and 
the Italic, which owes its riſe to PYTHAGoRAs. THALEs 
was born in the 35th olympiad, andis remarkable for being 
the firſt Grecian, who taught a regular ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
and left a ſucceſſion of diſciples behind him to eſtabliſh and 
maintain it. In the earlier part of his life he travelled into 
F egypt, and during a reſidence of ſeveral years there applied 
himſelf with ſuch genius and induftry to the ſciences, under 
the direction of the prieſts, that he became able at laſt even 
to inſtruct his maſters ; and, it is ſaid, ſhewed them how to 
meaſure the height of the pyramids. He was afterwards em- 
ployed in the ſervice of Cxcesvs, king of Lydia; and con- 
trived to make the river Halys fordable for the army of that 
prince, by drawing off the water into trenches. On his re- 
turn to Greece, he lived in a learned retirement, dividing his 
time between the culture of his favourite ſtudies, geometry 
and aſtronomy, and the inſtruction of his] followers, who 
held him in the utmoſt veneration. He has left ſeveral mo- 
ral precepts on record ; but is moſt celebrated for his know- 
ledge of nature. He taught, that water was the principle, 
out of which the ſupreme being created all things ; that the 
univerſe is filled with invifible ſpirits, who inſpect the actions 
of men ; that the earth is fituated in the middle of the world, 
and moves round its own center. He was the firft among 
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the Greeks, who calculated eclipſes of the ſun and moon, 
and made obſervations on the motions of the celeſtial bodies. 

It is owing to him, that thoſe wonderful phænomena, which 
by the ignorant and ſuperſtitious are looked upon as omens 
of approaching calamity and tokens of the divine wrath, ap- 
pear to the philoſophic eye as the ſimple and regular opera- 
tions of beneficent and various nature; a diſcovery, which 
alone ought to recommend his name to the eſteem of poſte- 
rity. He died in the ninety-ſecond year of his age, whilſt 
he was preſent at the Olympic games, and ANAXIMANDER 
ſucceeded him in the Tonic ſchool. There is little known of 
this philoſopher, except that in ſome points he did not adhere 
to the doctrine of his maſter ; particularly he held, that there 
was nothing in the univerſe, but an immenſe matter endowed 
with an infinite motion ; and that in the fruitful boſom of the 
immenſe matter, every thing was produced by an eternal re- 
volution of forms. By eſtabliſhing this ſyſtem, he excluded, 
at leaſt tacitly, the exiſtence of a ſupreme intelligent firſt 
cauſe. ANAXIMENES, his ſucceſſor, aſcribed the origin of 
all things to the air, and exerted his mechanical ſkill in the 
invention of a ſun- dial, which was firſt ſet up at Lacedæmon, 
to the no ſmall admiration of that warlike but unpoliſhed peo- 
ple. The ſchool of THALEs was tranſported by AN Ax A- 
GcoRASs from Miletus, where till his time it had flouriſhed, to 
Athens, as a more conſpicuous theatre for his talents to diſ- 
play themſelves in. This philoſopher was of a noble Family 
in Ionia ; but renounced all pretenſions to a ſhare in the go- 
vernment of his country, and the inheritance of a conſider- 
able eſtate, in order to apply himſelf with leſs interruption 
to the ſtudy of wiſdom and the ſearch of truth. Whilſt he 
reſided at Athens, he had the honour of reckoning PERIcLEs 

amongſt his diſciples; and it is generally believed, that the 


ſtateſman owes no ſmall part of his political, as well as na- 


tural knowledge, to the lectures of the ſpeculative ſage. The 
enemies of the former, unable to ruin his credit with. the 
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people, reſolved to attack him in the perſons of his friends, 
and accuſed ANAx AcoR As of degrading the ſun from the 
number of the gods, by defining it to be a maſs of fiery mat- 
ter. The Athenians, who, by an odd contradiction, ex- 
preſs frequently a warm zeal for the honour of their deities, 
when injured, as they imagine, by the philoſophers, though 
they ſuffer them to be expoſed with the low buffoonery of the 
comic poets, condemned him to death; but he avoided the 
ſentence, by retiring to Lampſacus, where he died ſoon after. 
His diſciples erected two altars to his memory, and dedi- 
cated the one to the eternal mind, and the other to truth. 


 ANAXAGORAS always declared himſelf againſt the notion 
of the world's being formed by chance, and attributed the 
order and life, which are obſervable in it, to the direction 
of an infinitely wiſe and powerful mind. He held, that there 
is no vacuum in nature; that every body is diviſible in in- 
finitum, and compoſed of little particles of a ſimilar nature, 
as blood, for inſtance, of particles of blood, water of parti- 
cles of water, &c. But I need not tire thy patience, with en- 
larging further on the lives and tenets of the philoſophers of 
this ſect : what I have already ſaid is ſufficient to give thee 
a tolerable idea of them; and thou haſt judgment enough to 
perceive, that many of their opinions being only founded on 
the probable aſſertions of ſyſtem, inſtead of - proofs drawn 
from nature herſelf, muſt be left for confirmation, or rejec- 
tion, to the more accurate enquiries of future ages. I ſhall 
only add, that the Ionic ſchool under ARcHELAus, its pre- 
ſent chief, has produced a diſciple, who ſeems likely to eclipſe 
the fame, not only of his maſter, but of every philoſopher, 
who has yet ariſen in Greece. His name is SOCRATES, and 
he applies himſelf wholly to the moral part of philoſophy, ne- 
glecting the natural, as a ſcience too fanciful and uncertain. 
VOL. 'F: H 
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I muſt reſer thee to another letter, for an account of the Italic 
ſet, and of PYTHAGORAas, its great founder, ſince this is 
already ſwelled to a greater length than I intended it ſhould, 
If I indulge too far the honour thou haſt granted me of thy 
correſpondence, be perſuaded, generous ORSAMEs, that it 
is not owing to any impertinent affectation of informing thee, 
or any want of reſpect to thy quality, but to that early taſte 
I perceive in thee for uſeful literature, and my ardent deſire 
to ſhare in that rational plan of education, which thou haſt 
laid down, of blending the elegant accompliſhments of 
Grecianarts with the manly ſeverities of the ancient diſcipline 
of Perſia, Adieu. | 

f P. 


LE TT TER EVIL 


GoBRYAS to CLEAnNDER. From Ecbatana. 


THE news of PERICLES's removal from public buſineſs 
gave me no great ſurprize. I know how precarious great 
honours are, and wonder moſt, that he has ſo long maintained 
an authority, which the envious great and the lawleſs multi- 
tude have agreed to call tyrannical. The Greeks continue 
to anſwer the prayer of XERXEs, by diſgracing the moſt 
worthy citizens; and I wiſh the reſentment of PERICLES 
would throw him into the intereſts of Perſia, where he would 
be received with no leſs honour, than his great predeceſſor 
T HEMISTOCLES. © | 


The king ſent to intercede with Str ALcks, that the Pe- 


loponneſian ambaſſadors might proceed to this court; but 
they were already delivered up to the Athenians, at the re- 
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queſt of his ſon S Apocus, who has requited, by an act of 
treachery, the honour they did him laſt year of making him 
fr of Athens. He may wiſh hereafter, that fo trifling a 
privilege had given place, to the opportunity of doing a 
grateful act to the lord of Aſia. 


I am under no leſs apprehenſion than yourſelf for the lives 
of thoſe men, at a time when the ſtates are ſo exaſperated 
againſt each other. It might be well to. inſinuate, that 
violent meaſures would confirm ARTAXERXES the enemy 
of Athens, already fufficiently irritated by their conduct. 
The ambaſſadors deſigned for Perſia are indeed Peloponne- 
ſians, and they may plead the reaſonableneſs of taking all 
advantages of an enemy; yet prudence and their misfortunes 
might teach them, that they have no need of a new and 
more powerful one. At ſuch a juncture, if they had re- 
ceded a little from their pretenſions, the courteſy would not 
have been miſplaced; for we truſt, that it is already in the 
hands of our monarch to determine the ſucceſs to either 
party, and perhaps to reap the fruit of the war. I wiſh it 
were poſſible, thou couldſt for one day put on the character 
of ambaſſador, and aſk the council of Athens, whether 
they were determined to make ARTAXERXES their foe ? 
Methinks I fee them confounded for an anſwer. Strait a ru- 
mour ſpreads among the populace, that the Perſian muſt be ap- 
peaſed : they aſſemble in a tumultuous manner, and demand the 
Peloponneſians of their magiſtrates, and ſend them honourably 
attended to the court of Perſia, But I leave it to your 
diſcretion, to uſe ſuch means, as may ſeem moſt effectual 
to preſerve them. Your diſtance from the city gives me 
little proſpect of ſucceſs; and I am not ſuch an enemy to 
Perſia, as to think their redemption an equivalent for the 
hazard of your life. Keep your ſtation. I ſend you no 
command from the king, of which he requires a ſtricter 
obſervance, than that you conſult your ſafety. Farewell. 

| | H. 
H 2 x 
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LETT ES XxanXx: 


ORSAMESs to CLEANDER. From Thebes. 


HAVING in a former letter mentioned to thee, CLEAan- 
DER, the hieroglyphical inſcriptions of the famed Hermetic 
pillars in this country, I will here endeavour to give thee 
ſome general idea of the nature and conſtruction of this 
myſtic character. The Egyptians, ever ſince the age of 
their renowned HERMES or TAAUTUs, have given much, 
it is ſaid, into the humour of repreſenting their thoughts to 
each other in a way of emblem or ſenſible imagery ; a kind 
of expreſſion, thou wilt obſerve, which addreſſes itſelf to 
the eyes inſtead of the hearing, and which ſeems indeed 
to have this advantage, at firſt thought, of the method of 
ſpeaking by ſounds; that whereas words are merely arbitrary 
ſubſtitutes of the ideas they are uſed for, the characters of 
this picture- language have a fort of natural ſignificancy in 
them, an aptneſs of themſelves to convey their particular 
meaning. The firſt principles of the art I am ſpeaking of 
(which, from being much uſed in the ſacra of this country, 
paſſes here under the general name of hieroglyphics) are 
laid in certain obſcrvable analogies, relations, or correſpon- 
dencies of the particular forms, actions, or qualities of ani- 
mals, to certain facts in nature, morals, or hiſtory, From 
whence it is eaſy to infer, that the prime elements, or 
radical words, if one may call them ſo, in this emblematical 
language, were, as in all other languages, not very nume- 
rous; and that the copiouſneſs it is now poſſeſſed of, has 
been the work of time and ſucceſſive improvement: for a 
foundation, once eſtabliſhed in ſome few of the ſimpler and 
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more obvious analogies above hinted at, the ſuperſtructure, 
thou wilt readily conceive, would be capable of infinite 
enlargement, as more nice and critical obſervations in the 
kind ſhould bring in new materials for this purpoſe. It has 
doubtieſs been with this view, that the Ægyytains have 
ever been remarkable, for beſtowing a more than ordinary 
attention upon the various particularities of their country 
animals, And the fruit of their application this way abun- 
dantly ſhews itſelf in that large fund of ſymbols they have 
in uſe, for treating almoſt every ſubje& one can think of. 
To ſignify, for example, the introduction of tillage and 
agriculture among them by the beneficent Os1R1s, one of 
their gods, whom they boaſt to have reigned in this country, 
they deſcribe an ox's head ; the animal made uſe of by him, 
as it has been ever ſince, in ploughing their lands. When 
they would repreſent any perſon with a numerous offspring, 
they exhibit the figure of a crocodile; an animal, it ſeems, 
remarkable with them for its prolific and fruitful quality. 
Thus again the goat being obſerved to be a more than 
ordinary ſalacious and wanton animal, is for this reaſon 
made the A gyptian emblem of animal generation at large; 
as is the hawk and the ſerpent, of the vital principle in 
animal bodies, from their being themſelves ſuppoſed to 
partake, in an eminent degree, of that zther or ſpirit, in 
which it is imagined life conſiſts. When the would expreſs 
the moon, they do it under the figure of an ape, which they 


_ obſerve, to have a kind of ſympathy with this divine lumi- 


nary; inaſmuch as, at the time of new moon, the males of 
this ſpecies became blind, refuſe their uſual food, and ſhew 
evident tokens of ſorrow for the then total diſappearance of 
the moon's light; the females, at the fame ſeaſon, beſides 
what happens to them in common with the males, ſuffering, 
"tis remarked, a periodical infirmity of their own. The 


ſame, animal is moreover the Ægyptian mark of the twa 


Zquinoxes it being found at each of theſe to have a regular 


& 
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diſcharge of urine once every hour, during the whole four- 
and-twenty. It were endleſs to enlarge upon this article, 
 CLEANDER ; and there is the leſs reaſon for it, as the 
_ particulars I have already mentioned may ſuffice to anſwer | 
my intention in this letter. I think it not improbable, that 
the want of a regular alphabet firſt introduced this hierogly- 
phical language into /Egypt. But the prieſthood here, 
who loſe no opportunity to give the world an advantageous 
idea of their own order, have ſince found it extremely 
_ uſeful, in eſtabliſhing that high reputation they are in for 
wiſdom of every kind; inaſmuch as, being perfect maſters 
of human nature, they have not failed to practice upon that 
prevailing foible of it, the thinking ſgcrecy a ſure token of 
importance, by contriving this, amongſt other methods, to 
perplex the avenues to that knowledge they are poſſeſſed of, 
in order to raiſe the idea, and inhance the credit of it. 
Adieu. . . 


| 5 6 
L ET 7. TIX 


HyDpasPts to CLEANDER. 


THE court, which of late years has paſſed its winters 
at Suſa, is now removed to ſpend this at Babylon; and 
though the pleaſure of ſeeing ſo celebrated a city, and enjoy- 
ing the ſpacious and well-cultivated country, which lies 
round it, may have induced the king to change, for a time, 
the uſual ſeat of his reſidence, yet I believe policy has ſome 
part in the reſolution, For as Babylon was once the metro- 
polis of a powerful empire, where the court of the Aſſyrian 

ae e was conſtantly held, it is not without reluctance, 
chat the inhabitants ſubmit to a foreign yoke; and from 
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dein always honoured with the preſence of kings, and 


graced with privileges, are now burdened with taxes for 


the ſupport of their conquerors, and ruled by governors. 
Our monarch has rendered himſelf very acceptable here, 
by remitting part of the tribute, which this province paid 
to his predeceſſors, and receiving the ſatraps of the country, 

who came upon his arrival to proſtrate themſelves at his feet, 
with the utmoſt affability. He has been willing, that they 
ſhould partake of all the” diverſions of his court, and diſ- 
miſſes none, whoſe merits are conſpicuous, without ſome 
mark of diſtinction. Is not a prince worthy to poſſeſs the 
empire of the Eaſt, who like him exerts his abſolute power 
for the good of his ſubjects; who travels through the dif- 
ferent parts of his dominions, not merely to diſplay the 
magnificence of his court, or to take a view vf the outward 
face of the country, but to redreſs the complaints of his 
people, to attach to his intereſt by perſonal favours thoſe, 
whom duty has already ſubjected to his authority, and to 
learn to know and reward merit, not by the recommenda- 
tion of his miniſters, but by his own obſervations? But I 
muſt break off this moralizing diſcourſe, which ſo little 
befits a courtier; and to afford thee materials for thy 
amuſement as well as reflection, ſhall relate a ſurprizing 
adventure, which happened a few days ago at the palace. 
Thou muſt have heard, that ARTABazus, the governor 
of Babylon, was lieutenant to MAR DON TVs at the battle 
of Platea, and afterwards put himſelf at the head of the 
Perſian forces, who remained, and brought them back to 
Aſia, after a laborious and hazardous march. In the hurry 
of this confuſed retreat, his wife, who followed him in the 
expedition, died of fatigue and grief; and his daughter, 
then an infant, was carried off by a party of Greeks, who 
beat up one of his quarters in the night, and was never 
ſince heard of. In an entertainment lately performed at the 
palace, a new dance was. introduced, in which a beautiful 

| | 
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ſlave of the queen's diſtinguiſhed herſelf to the admiration 
of every body, and put ſeveral upon enquiring who ſhe was. 
She had been bought two days before of a merchant or 
Cyprus, then at Babylon, who ſaid ſhe was fold to him by 
an Athenian ſoldier, who took her priſoner from the Per- 
ſians, not long after the action at Platea. This being told 
ARTABAZUsS, he ſent for the merchant, and upon com- 
paring his account with other circumſtances of this unfor- 
tunate accident, which he recollected himſelf; upon ſcing 
the rich ornaments which were taken with. her, and found 
to be thoſe, with which the infant was adorn'd at the very 
time of her being loſt; and upon examining the whole 
affair, the young ſlave was diſcovered to be the daughter 
of ARTABAZUS, ſent him, as it were providentially, for 
the joy and ſupport of his declining years, and to crown the 
ſucceſs, which had generally attended him in public, with 
this laſt inſtance of domeſtic felicity, | 


The ſatisfaction ariſing from this happy event has been 
heightened by the victory, which ARTYPHIUs has gained 
over the Caduſians. That hardy people, having taken a 
rich booty, were attacked in their retreat, and wholly 
routed. ARTYPHIUsS purſued his advantage, marched his 
army into their country, and forced them to ſubmit to a 
tribute, and to deliver up hoſtages. He is now upon his 
return, and highly commended for the conduct and valour 
he has ſhewn in this expedition. The troops, which ac- 
companied him, were ſome of the veterans, who had 
fought under MEGAByYzus in /Egypt. An ambaſſador i is 
going to the king of the Scythians, to demand fatisfaction 
for the ravages that nation have committed on our frontier 
provinces; and ſoon after him Daklus, the king” s third 
ſon, will ſet out for the government of Hyrcania, which 
is lately beſtowed on him. The revolution occaſioned in 
the Athenjan affairs by the removal of PERICLEs, adds 
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much to the curioſity, with which we liſten after Grecian 
news. It is thought ſurprizing, that. no action of import- 


ance either by ſea or land has yet happened, though the 


Ki 


war has now laſted near two years. Notwithſtanding 
SITALCES has delivered up the Peloponneſian embaſſadors, 
an agent from Lacedæmon, it is faid, will ſhortly arrive 


here. 


I tranſmit to thee by this meſſenger 5000 darics, which 
MAB vz us deſires thou wouldſt lay out for him in 
Grecian curioſities. If thou couldſt procure him any fine 
pieces of ſculpture, wrought by the hand of PHIDIAs, or 
ſome pictures finiſhed by the pencil of ZevuxIs, it would 
be highly acceptable. When thou haſt made theſe pur- 
chaſes, thou mayſt convey them to thy brother at Epheſus, 
who has it in charge to ſend them to him. Farewell. 

From Babylon. f. 


LETTE R xxx 


CLEAN BER to GoBRyYAs. From Salamis. 


OUR expectations, noble ſcribe, that the lives of the 


ambaſſadors would be endangered, have prov'd too well 


grounded; and it gives me uneaſineſs even to relate an 
action, which the Athenians have ſhewn no regret in com- 
mitting. The Peloponneſian ambaſſadors were thrown 
into priſon immediately upon their arrival, and a few days 
after put to death by a decree of the people, and their bodies 
caſt into pits without the rites of burial ; neither could the 
privileges of their character preſerve them from the cruelty 


o the one, nor the common ties of humanity ſecure to 
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them the decent ceremony of the other. As an additional 
circumſtance of hardſhip I am told, that though they ear- 
neſtly deſired to be heard before ſentence was paſſed, they 
could not obtain a requeſt, never known to be dented to 
the greateſt criminals. The Athenians plead in their own 
excuſe, that they only retaliate upon the Lacedzmonians, 
who acted in the ſame barbarous manner, with regard to 
ſome merchants of Athens, whoſe veflels they ſeized, 
trading upon the coaſt of Peloponneſus. But this will 
not, in any degree, juſtify a violation of the ſacred rights of 
public miniſters ; and J rather take their reſentment againſt 
the Lacedæmonians, for their late refuſal of peace, their 
hatred of ARIsSTEUs, for the ſhare he had in the revolt of 
their towns in Thrace, and perhaps the inſtigations of thoſe, 
who deſire a continuance of the war, to be the true cauſes 
of ſo extraordinary a proceeding. However, I cannot help 
obſerving, that whilſt both parties expreſs their enmity to 
each other, not by fair hoſtilities, or honourable contentions 
for the prize of national bravery, but by throwing off the 
principles of humanity, and committing acts of cruelty 
againſt thoſe, who are unable to defend themſelves ; the 
name of Barbarians, with which they have injuriouſly 
branded the reſt of mankind, may with much more pro- 
priety be retorted on themſelves. It was impoſſible for 
me, who have no public character, to have uſed any 
intereſt in favour of theſe miſerable men; I ſhould have 
expoſed my own life to the ſuſpicions of the populace, with 
whom in their preſent rage, or rather madneſs, no perſua- 
ſions drawn either from intereft or compaſſion, would have 


any weight. 


The ſpirits of this people are much elated with the news 
lately arrived of the ſurrender of Potidea, which has held 
out two years, and is now given up to the Athenian gene- 
zals, on conditions very favourable to the inhabitants, who 
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are permitted to retire with part of their effects to Chalcis. 
The Athenians blame their generals for granting theſe 
terms; and maintain, that want of proviſions, and failure 
of relief, would have forced the place to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. But they certainly acted with judgment; for the 
army had ſuffered much, by lying in the field during the 
inclemencies of a Thracian winter, and the expences of 
the ſiege amounted already to 2000 talents. 


The plague, I hear, daily decreaſes at Athens, which 
will give me an opportunity of removing my ftation, and 
making enquiries myſelf on the ſcene of action, inſtead of 
hearkening to the reports of others at a diſtance from it. I 
ſhall there enquire further into the trutly of an intelligence 
I lately received, that the diſpoſitions of the people are 
very favourable towards PERICLES; and that his friends 
are in great hopes, he will ſhortly recover his former au- 
thority, which conſidering the ſudden revolutions of popular 
governments, and the ſuperior talents of PERICLEs, would 
not much ſurprize me, May the mighty ORomasDEs, 
potent lord, preſerve the throne of CYRs from the rude 
attacks of an unreſtrained multitude, the want of able ſup- 
porters, and the union of the Greeks, 
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Orsamrs to CLEANDER. From Thebes in Ægypt. 


AFTER the account, which my laſt letter gave thee, 
CLEANDER, of the nature and genius of the Ægyptian 
hieroglyphics, I would in this proceed to conſider them in 
a very remarkable conſequence, they have had in the reli- 

gious ceconomy of this country; the worſhip, I mean, 
which thou haſt ſo often heard, 1s every where paid in it, 
to ſome or other of its home-bred animals. This is indeed 
ſo ſtriking an article among the many national peculiarities 


of this people, that it would be an unpardonable want of 


curioſity in a foreigner, not to enquire a little into the 
reaſons upon which it is founded; and the ſtate of the caſe 
I take in few words to be this : that the ſeveral animals 


now worſhipped in /Egypt, having been at firſt applied as 


parts of a religious language, in the way of emblem already 
deſcribed to thee, to expreſs the natures, and attributes of 
- #egyptian gods, have by time acquired ſuch a degree of 
ſacredneſs, as to be themſelves added to the number of 
them. The temples here, of which there are great num- 
bers, are all of them furniſhed with ſome animal repreſen- 


tation; and the ſtriking magnificence of their outſide 


ſtructure forms, I have often thought, a good ridiculous 
contraſt to the contemptible meanneſs of the ſacred inha- 
bitant within; which is, perhaps, a cat, an ape, or an ibis, 
the appropriated divinity of the particular pile. The regard 
paid by the /Egyptians to the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, 
whoſe. figures conſtitute this ſyſtem of religious emblemry, 
is really incredible but to an eye-witneſs of it. They have 
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their guardians or attendants appointed them by public 
authority, who are to provide them their diet and other 
accommodations; an office not eſteemed unworthy pefſons 
of conſiderable rank, and which, as it is conducted, is in 
itſelf a matter of no ſmall expence, as well as delicacy. 
The executors of this truſt are diſtinguiſhed by certain 
inſignia proper to their order; and in conſequence hereof 
are entitled to very particular marks of reſpect and reverence 
from all, who either with deſign, or by accident, come 
in their way. In ſome inſtances, I am told, to have killed 
one of theſe conſecrated animals, though ever ſo much by 


hazard, is capital without remiſſion; and as often as they 
die of themſelves, either by ſickneſs, or old age, the whole 


proviſion, which is lodged in the houſe, where the death 
happens, is rendered unlawful to be made uſe of, and the 


funeral is performed with much ceremony, and attended 


with as great appearances of ſorrow, as we ſhould beftow 
upon that of our neareſt kindred, or moſt indeared friends. 
After what I have obſerved to thee, CLEANDER, of the 
politic vanity of the prieſthood in this country, thou wilt 
not wonder, if ſome of theſe conſecrations are built upon 
reaſons ſo abſtruſe and recondite, as, however they may 
afford ſome kind of apology for this practice to the learned, 
can, I am ſure, adminiſter none to the vulgar, as lying 
much out of the reach of common apprehenſion. And to 
ſay the truth to thee, [beſides that, as a Perſian, I have no 
great opinion of temples in general, which, whilſt they 


give a ſplendor and majeſty to the outſide face of religion, 


ſeem to me calculated to ſully the inward purity of it, as 
ſuggeſting too confined an idea of the powers and preſence 
of the gods ;] I have ſtill a much greater difficulty with 
myſelf to conceive, amidſt all thoſe refined pretences, 
which are here offered for this emblem worſhip, that the 


figure of a cat, or an ape, can be, in any regards, a fit 
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repreſentative of thoſe adorable and moſt excellent natures, 
when in the judgment of our wiſe and. venerable Magi, not 
even the human form itſelf is allowed to. be ſuch. Adieu. 

| | Ch 
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CLEANDER to GOBRYAS. 


IT is with pleaſure that I inform thee, noble ſatrap, of 
my return to Athens, where the plague is almoſt entirely 
ceaſed, though the ravages it has made, the deſolation it has 
cauſed in the moſt conſiderable families, and the weak and 
diſpirited turn, it has given to the affairs of this ſtate in 
general, will be felt long after all teen of infection 
have diſappeared. 


A very extraordinary event juſt preceded my arrival, 
the reſtoration of PERICLEs to his former authority. Shall 
I ſay, the people have ſhewn their good ſenſe, or their 
folly, by their conduct with regard to him ? the one in 
placing him at the helm, when conjunctures of difficulty 
and diſtreſs require a miniſter of experience and abilities; 
the other, by permitting their natural fickleneſs to appear 
ſo ſtrongly by ſuch a total change of their ſentiments, as 
now to reverence him as their protector and leader, whom, 
but a few months ago, they gave up with ignominy to the 
accuſations of his enemies, and thought guilty of the higheſt 
miſdemeanors. 


PeRICLES 3 wholly engaged in the domeſtic 
concerns of a private life, and was in the height of his grief 
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for the loſs of PARALUs, the laſt of his legitimate children, 
when they invited him to accept his former office of general, 
ALCIBIADES, and his other friends, whoſe intrigues con- 
tributed not a little to this ſudden revolution, perſuaded 
him to come abroad, and {ſhew himſelf to the people, 
They received him with great marks of affection and eſteem, 
and at their requeſt he has reſumed the adminiſtration of their 
affairs. His power is already ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that he 
has procured the abrogation of a law. he was himſelf the au- 
thor of, which enacted, that none were to be deemed citi- 
zens of Athens, but thoſe, whoſe father and mother were 
both Athenians. At the time it paſſed, five thouſand Athe- 
nians loſt their liberty. for want of the qualification, which 
it required, and were fold for ſlaves. The only intent of 
its preſent repeal is, that he may be allowed to enroll his 


natural ſon in the regiſter of his tribe by his own name. 


Thus has PERICLEs triumphed over the ſhort-lived inſults 


of his enemies; and not only fixed the natural inconſtancy 


of the Athenians in his favour, but even riſen from his fall 
with redoubled vigor ; a circumſtance in which, either through 
his ſuperior fortune or ſuperior addreſs, he is yet unrivalled 
by the greateſt of his predeceſſors, who have conducted the 
counſels of this republic. Thou mayeſt eaſily imagine, po- 
tent miniſter, that my deſire to uſe every method that could 
poſſibly promote the ſervice of ARTAXERXES,. and a curio- 
tity very natural in ſuch caſes to be known to ſo eminent a 
perſon, would induce me to omit no opportunity of being in- 
troduced to PERICLEs. My patron and friend PHILEMoN, 
who from his long experience in buſineſs, and his fingular 
humanity, has acquired the veneration and love of the whole 
city, and particularly of PERICLEs, though he has ſometimes 
oppoſed his meaſures, has done me that kind office. I was 
preſented to him as a native of Epheſus, who having travelled 
over great part of the Eaſt, and acquir'd ſome knowledge of 
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its cuſtoms and policies, and ſome taſte alſo for Grecian li- 
terature, was deſirous to ſpend the remainder of my life under 
the mild and juſt government of Athens. PeRIcLEs received 
me with his uſual affability; and aſxed me whether J exer- 
ciſed any employment here: I told him (what J always an- 
ſwer to ſuch a queſtion) that my brother, who was a mer- 
chant of Epheſus, and had great correſpondence at Athens, 
tranſacted much of his buſineſs through my hands, but that 
the chief reaſon of my ſettling in this place, was to enjoy 
the happineſs of obeying the excellent laws of ſo wile a ſtate, 
and to converſe with the inhabitants of a city, the moſt famed 
in Greece for learning and politeneſs. He ſeemed pleaſed 
with my anſwer, and enquired into ſeveral particulars relating 
to the manners of Aſia, the ſtrength and riches of Perſia, 
and the characters of the miniſters of the ſublime court. I 
found him no ſtranger to the ſhining qualities of our mo- 
narch, or the great talents of MEGaByzus, and thyſelf. I 
am not without hopes, that my being admitted into the ac- 
quaintance of PERICLEs may furniſh me with opportunities 
of acquiring a ſtill further knowledge of his character, de- 
ſigns, and the maxims of his politics. Preparations are going 
on here for the next year's campaign; twenty galleys are 
ready to fail to Naupactus, which is a port very advantage- 
ouſly ſituated for interrupting the Corinthian navigation, and 
obſerving the motions of their fleet. The admiral, whoſe 
name is PHoRMo, is in ſuch repute for his valor and con- 
duct, that the public choſe to pay his debts out of the trea- 
ſury, rather than be deprived of his ſervice. And here it 
may not be improper to lay before thee a ſhort account of 
the method uſed at Athens in ſetting forth their naval equip- 
ments. It is ſomething particular, and will give thee an idea 
of the military regulations of this people, as thou haſt already 
had of their civil. The expences of theſe preparations are 
not laid upon the people in general, but diſcharged by 2 
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Claſs of the richeſt citizens, taken out of every tribe: Six- 
teen are allotted to fit out each trirem. Any citizen, who 
is elected trierarch or commander of a galley, is obliged to 
accept the office, unleſs he can produce another citizen richer 
than himſelf. The informer muſt likewiſe propoſe to change 
eſtates with the other, who is forced to accept the propoſal 
under the penalty of fitting out the galley himſelf. Thou 


mayeſt eaſily imagine, that this law, (to which the poorer 


| fort, who are always the bulk of a nation, are ſtrongly at- 
tached) gives occaſion to frequent conteſts, delays, and eva- 
ſions; and before they can be accommodated, the ſeaſon for 
action is ſometimes loſt. Far different are the awful man- 
dates of the great king, which are no ſooner deſigned, than 
executed with the utmoſt vigour. They are ſwift and irreſiſti- 
ble, like the piercing lightening ſhot from the hand of ORo- 
MASDES: Aſia trembles at them, and confeſſes its lawful 
ſovereign. g 


From Athens. P: 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


CLEANDER to OTANEs. 


SHORTLY after my arrival and ſettlement in this City, 


I gave thee, potent lord, an account of its extent and mag- 


nificence in general. Having ſince had opportunity of ſur- 
veying its parts more exactly, I proceed now to give thee 
a fuller and more particular deſcription of them; and in doing 


this I ſhall chuſe to begin, where a ſtranger moſt naturally 
would, at the place of his landing, the port. This indeed 
conſiſts of two parts, the Pirzys and Phalerus, which toge- 
ther are the great emporium of trade, and the magazine of 
all their naval ſtores. Not that even theſe are without their 
ornaments, for in this we meet with the ſeveral temples of 
JurirkR, MiNnERva, and CERES, and altars to the un- 
KNOWN GODS, a remarkable inſtance of the great ſuperſti- 


tion, and, at the ſame time, the little foundation there is for 


it among this people. In the other, beſides ſeveral temples, 
there is a very neat portico, in which is a picture of TRHE- 
MISTOCLES, by whoſe advice this port was converted from 
a court of judicature to what it now is, and near to it his 
ſepulchre alſo; his citizens being willing to allow him a place 
among them when dead, which they refuſed him while alive, 
though whether he is really interr'd here or no, is very un- 
certain. In the paſſage from hence towards the city are one 
or two porticos, though of no great name, till you come to 
the Ceramicus, a quarter fo called from a hero of that name, 
as ſome ſay, though others give it a much leſs noble deriva- 


tion; and in this are an infinite number of temples, theatres, 


porticos, and ſtatues. Of the temples, the moſt remarkable 
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is that ſacred to JUPITER THE DELIVERER, and built upon 
the expulſion of the Perſians ; and cloſe by it is a noble por- 


tico, in which are painted the twelve ſuperior deities, as 
they are called here, and a figure of THESE Us, together 


| with a repreſentation of that form of government, which 
| prevails here, viz. democracy, conſiſting of a number of 

' ſmaller figures ſo diſpoſed, as to form one uniform body, 

- adorned with a crown and other enſigns of authority. Near 

this a very fine ſtatue of APOLLO ALEXIKAKOS is juſt now 


erecting, as a token of their gratitude to him, for having 
freed them from the late terrible peſtilence. At ſome diſ- 
tance from hence is the court, where the great council of 
five hundred aſſemble, which is very properly adorned with 
the repreſentation of JUPITER THE COUNSELLOR; and on 
one hand of this, another figure of the collective body of the 
people, on the other, the venerable portraits of DRAco, 
SOLON, and their legiſlators, than which nothing can be 
more auguſt, eſpecially, as they are finiſhed by the maſterly 
hand of TIMANTHUS. Near this is a vaſt collection of 
ſtatues, ſome of their gods, others of their old kings and 
heroes; and yet numerous as they are, they aver, that they 
are now far ſhort of what they were, before the ſacking of 
the city by XERxES, who deſtroyed or carried away moſt 
of the beſt. It is in this quarter, that one of the greateſt 
curioſities in the city is found, namely a copious ſpring of 


freſh water, which is the only one in it; and cloſe by it is 


a temple, dedicated to the Eluſinian CEREs, too facred to 
be approached by any, but thoſe, who have been initiated 
into her venerable myſteries; ſo I can give no account cf 
what it contains. Before it ſtands an ox very finely carved, 
and the ſtatue of a man called Ey1MENIDEs, whom they re- 
port to have flept forty years together in a cave, and at the 
end of that term to have appeared, to the infinite amazement 
of himſelf as well as friends. Near it is a ſtatue of the heavenly 
12 | 
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Venus done by PHIDIAsõ, in ſo exquiſite a manner and taſte, 
that it may ſerve to convince poſterity of the happy genius 
of this great maſter, and be an inimitable ſpecimen of the 
productions and workmanſhip of this age. 


A little above the Ceramicus 1s the famous portico called 
Peœecile, from the variety of admirable paintings, with which 
it is adorned, It is here, that ſome of the greateſt maſters 
in this art have employed all their ſkill, the ſubjects, as well 
as the finifhing of them, having given a fine opportunity of 
ſhewing the extent of it. In the middle, is the battle of 
THESEUS with the Amazons; on one ſide the burning of 
Troy, with the portraits of their chief leaders in that famous 
. expedition, and on the other, a large and full repreſentation 
of the battle of Marathon, ſo fatal to the Perſian power, and 
ſo glorious to this city. In this thou wilt imagine, the pain- 
ter would omit no circumſtance of doing honour to his coun- 
try, or diſcredit to ours: the rout of our monarch's troops 
is too well and too lively expreſs'd, not to raiſe the utmoſt 
concern and indignation in the faithful CLEANDERꝰs breaſt ; 

and though I am tempted by the fineneſs of the performance 
to ſpeak of it more fully, as well as I was to ſurvey it more 
cloſely, yet I forbear to dwell upon a ſubject, that muſt be 
equally diſagreeable to us both. Before it ſtands a group of 
ſtatues of their chief leaders and lawgivers ; among whom 
SoLox, as he deſerves, is in a more eminent and diſtinguiſhed 
place; and at a little diſtance, my old friend PHILEMON 
pointed to an altar, which he ſaid was the only one in all 
Greece dedicated to Compaſſion ; inſinuating, like a true 
Athenian, the peculiar humanity, on which they ſo much 
value themſelves. Near this (beſides the famous temple of 
TatsEus, CasTor, c. which I mentioned in my laſt) is 
the court called Prytaneum, where the original laws of So- 
LON are depoſited, and kept with the utmeſt care; and 2 
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temple ſo ancient, as to boaſt of DeucaLion, the great 
reſtorer of mankind, as they ſay, after a deluge, for its founder. 
Not far from hence is a part of the city called the gardens ; 
and a ſtreet named the Tripods, where are two fine temples, 
one of Bacchus, the other of EScLApIUs, both remark- 
able for ſeveral exquiſite paintings, repreſenting the extraor- 
dinary actions of the one, and cures of the other. From 
hence lies the aſcent, by marble ſteps, to the citadel or upper 
city, of which and the famous Parthenion in it I gave ſome 
deſcription in my former letter; and to give a minute and 
full one would exceed the limits of this. The great number 
of temples, and the ſtill greater of ſtatues and pictures, are 
not to be conceived: thoſe of MINERvA, as being the guar- 
dian and protectreſs of the city, ſtrike the eye in every part 
of it, but here in a particular manner. Here the conteſt be- 
tween her and NEPTUNE is ſet forth in more than one place; 
and itis here, that a ſtatue of her in braſs formed out of the 
| ſpoils taken at Marathon is placed, of fo ſtupendous a ſize, 
as to be a mark for ſhips failing at a great diſtance, Beſide 
theſe appropriated to the gods and heroes, I ſhould inform 
thee, that there are ſeveral other public buildings, deſigned 
for places of exerciſe and entertainment. Their theatres in 
particular grow daily more and more ſplendid, and their gym- 
naſia are built with ſo much grandeur and magnificence, as 
to appear almoſt like towns. And a little way from the city 
is another Ceramicus, deſigned and ſet apart for the burying 
place of all thoſe, who have done ſervice to their country by 
their lives, or honour to it by their deaths ; near which is an 
encloſure and plantation called the Academy, to which the 
philoſophers and men of letters (here a large tribe) daily re- 
ſort, and entertain themſelves or their diſciples with diſqui- 
ſitions and debates upon all points of ſcience. In a word, it 
were endleſs to recite all the ſtructures and curioſities, with 
which this city abounds ; and yet amidſt all this pomp, and 
among the infinite number of buildings, it may ſeem wonder- 
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ful, that there are none, but what are in honour to their 
gods and benefactors, or for public uſe. They are as frugal 
in what are deſigned for their own ſervice, as they are ex- 
penſive in theſe. They build for the credit of public, not 
for private luxury; and if immortal natures could receive 
any ſatisfaction from the beauty and grandeur of the ſtructures 
dedicated to them, Athens would be no leſs the habitation 
of the gods, than they boaſt it to be of humanity and polite- 
neſs. Adieu. | . 


LET Tx Kk any; 


CLEANDER to MEGARYZUS, 


I have made it my buſineſs, ſage lord, to enquire into the 
lives and characters of ſuch Athenians, whether living or 
dead, as are moſt remarkable for the ſervices they have done 
their own country, or the miſchiefs they have done ours; and 
ſend thee ſome commentaries of them encloſed. In peruſing 
theſe, thou wilt ſoon be convinced, that it was not chance or ill 
fortune, which the Perſians are to blame for their defeats ; when 
thou ſhaltlearn, and by ſo many inſtances be convinced, of the 
reſolute but cool courage of MiLTIADEs, the ſteady inflexi- 


ble integrity of ARISTIDES, the engaging virtues and hu- | 


mane deportment of C1Mon (I mention not THEMISTOCLES, 


as thou wert no ſtranger to his abilities, while in the ſervice - 


of our great monarch) when thou ſhalt conſider the great 
and elevated ſoul of PERICLEs, directing all his care and 
thought, his whole life and fortune to the ſervice of his coun- 
try, impatient indeed of rivals, not becauſe he fears their 
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eclipſing him, but that conſcious of his own ſufficiency and 
upright intentions, he is unwilling to have any obſtacles to 
controul him in his great deſigns. I ſay, when thou ſhalt 
conſider all theſe circumſtances, thou wilt be no longer ſur- 
prized, that under ſuch powerful conductors, ſo ſmall a ſtate 
ſhould have ſo long withſtood and baffled the repeated at- 
tacks of the moſt formidable empire in the world. Nay, 
were it not for the counterpoiſe, that theſe heroes have in 
the perverſeneſs and folly, the fickleneſs and reſentment of 
thoſe, with whom they have to do, I ſhould not be without 
apprehenfion, that danger might approach even the throne 
of CyRUs. May the Greeks continue to fight our battles, 
by their unſeaſonable difſentions ; and while they have their 
CLEons and ToLmipes's, the deſigns of even a PERICLES 
muſt ever prove as abortive as they lately did, when he con- 
vened all the ſtates of Greece, and employed the utmoſt 
power of his eloquence, to engage them in a league againſt 
the great king, but to no purpoſe. But here I pauſe, and 
my ſoul even ſhudders, while I recite to thee a particular 
concerning THEMISTOCLES, little known, and therefore 
not inſerted among the relations, which I ſend thee. It 


ſeems, that ſhortly after obtaining that fatal victory over the 


Perſians (when the preſence of XERxESs added to his diſ- 
grace) in conjunction with, and by the aſſiſtance of the con- 
federated fleet of all their allies, he made a propoſal to Ar1s- 
TIDES (who was commiſſion'd by the city to receive and 
judge of it privately) to fall on and deſtroy that very fleet, 
in order to render Athens abſolute at ſea. ARISTIDES re- 
ported, that nothing indeed could be more advantageous to, 
or more promote the power of the commonwealth, than 
THEMISTOCLES's propoſal ; but withal, that it would be the 
moſt unjuſt thing in the world to execute it. On this it 
was dropt, and T HEMISTOCLEs's friends ſay, that it was a 
high love and regard for his country, which alone put him 
on a deſign, which his ſoul otherwiſe would have abhorred. 
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But can a love of one's country, or any other conſideration, 
excuſe ſuch horrible perfidy? No, potent ſatrap, we are no 
longer men, when we ſhake off the common principles of 
humanity ; ſuch deſperate deſigns ſpeak a mind not to be con- 
trouled by any faith or by any ties; and he, who could fo 
baſely think of ſacrificing his friends and allies to his country, 
would not ſcruple to facrifice even that country to his own 
intereſt or reſentments. Adieu, | 


Pots Athens, R. 


The end of the ſecond year of the Peloponneſian war, 
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A. M. 3575. 4th year of the 87th Olymp. 
3d year of the Peloponneſian war. 
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CLEAN DER to GOBRYAs. 
a | | 
THE danger, which threatens Athens, makes its ap- 


proaches by ſlow but ſure ſteps. The Peloponneſians have 
made no incurſion upon the territory of Attica; they ſeem 
bent upon reducing ſuch cities, as are allied to their enemies, 
whereby they may be ſecured from their annoyance, and have 


a ſafe retreat even in an adverſary's country: they are now 


ſet down before Platza, a city in firm alliance with this ſtate. 
ARrcniDamus the Lacedzmonian king, upon advancing to- 
ward the city, was addreſſed by deputation from the Platzans, 
who remonſtrated to him, how unjuſtifiable the hoſtilities 
were, which he was preparing, ſince the liberty and privileges 
of that city were conferred upon it by the unanimous voice 
of Greece, for their gallant behaviour in the Perſian war, 
and were in a particular manner confirmed by Pausantas, 
the Lacedæmonian general, with a promiſe of inviolable ſe- 


curity. ARCHIDAMUs made anſwer, that he had no ob- 


jection to their pretenſions, provided they would join in reſ- 
cuing that common liberty from the tyranny of Athens, 
which they had fo bravely defended againſt the arms of Perſia; 
or at leaſt, that they would be neutral as to all hoſtilities, 
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and give them the fame. amicable reception they would the 
Athenians ; or if they pleaſed, they might intruſt him with 
the poſſeſſion of their city, which he would preſerve from 
the leaſt damage, and reſtore to them with all its properties 
and immunities at the concluſion of the war; and in the 
mean time, would contribute what might be ſufficient for 
their ſubſiſtence. Anſwer was made to theſe propoſals, that 
they could not poſſibly yield to them, without acquainting 
the Athenians, who had their wives and children within their 
walls; and deſired a truce of three or four days for this pur- 
poſe, which was accordingly allowed. The Platzan depu- 
ties were received here with expreſſions of the higheſt reſpect 
and affection, and aſſurance of fidelity to their engagements 
on the ſide of Athens, and were ſent back to the city with 
earneſt exhortations, that no conceſſions might be made to 
their common enemy; which ſo far prevailed upon the 
Platzans, that they reſolved to anſwer them only from the 


walls. / 4 


Upon perceiving this, ARCHIDAMUS (as though it were 
impious to aſſault a city yet under the protection of its gods) 
after invoking the tutelar deity and guardian powers of Platæa, 
to witneſs the juſtice of his whole conduct in the amicable 
terms he had offered, and the juſt vengeance he was going 
to execute for their refuſal, blocked up the city. The ſe- 
veral aſſaults he has made, though maintained with the ut- 
moſt bravery, have proved unſucceſsful againſt the ſtrata- 
gems or reſolution, with which the Platzans either evade or 
repulſe them; ſo that the event of this ſiege muſt be the ſub- 
ject of another letter. 


If the Peloponneſians have been hitherto unſucceſsful at 
Platza, the Athenians have been more ſo, in an expedition 
lately made by their army in Thrace. Two thouſand heavy 
armed men, and two hundred horſe, were ſent againſt the 
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Chalcidians, under the joint command of three officers, 
XEnoPHoN and two others. Upon their arrival near 
Spartolum (a town of the enemy's) they found a faction 
within the walls ready to ſurrender and receive them as 
friends, but were oppoſed by a contrary party, who had 
in the interim ſent to beg ſuccour of the Olynthians, which 
accordingly came and engaged the Athenians near Sparto- 
lum. The Chalcidian and auxiliary heavy armed ſoldiers 
were worſted, and fled into the town; but in another part 
of the action, their horſe and light armed men routed thoſe 
of the Athenians. A reſerve in the town, being reinforced 
by another ſmall party from the Olynthians, made a freſh 
attack upon the Athenians z upon which they retreated to 
their baggage, and joined two companies left there. From 
hence they annoy'd the enemy with their miſſive weapons, 
who gave ground, and the Athenians advanced forward, 
and they continued to retire, The Athenians through the 
_ warmth of purſuit being drawn out into an inconvenient 
| ſituation, the Chalcidian horſe attacked them, broke their 
| ranks, and put them to flight, The three commanding 
| officers and conſiderable part of the men are cut off, and 
the remnant of the defeated army took refuge in Pontidza. - 
I have ſent thee this ſhort account of the engagement, as 
it is brought by an expreſs juſt arrived from "Thrace, not 
doubting but thou wilt have a more particular one by a nearer 
conveyance. f f 

Thus do the foes of Perſia continue to waſte each other, 
and prevent by their own animoſities that vengeance, which 
they have reaſon to dread from thy councils and the arms of 
Ak TAX ERXES. I don't know, whether the ſhame and 
| loſs of this defeat will ſo much affect the minds of this 
people, as another loſs they are like to ſuſtain; I mean that 
of PERICLEs himſelf, whoſe health ſenſibly decays, which, 
I am perſuaded, ought to be more dear to them than the 
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lives of thouſands, The plague, which raged here ſo lately 
amongſt all the ranks of. men, ſpared not PERIcL Es; that 
active miniſter ſtruggled with his diſtemper, without re- 
mitting any thing of his concern for the public. But alas 
how could a frail diſtemper'd body, keep pace with ſuch a 
ſoul ? its efforts are too ſtrong for the bands, which united 
it; like a fierce lion in the toils, whoſe activity is reſtrained, 
it has almoſt burſt through its confinement, and will ſoon 
leave its unworthy concomitant, and fly to the abodes, 
which are allotted to thoſe, who have ſpent a life of toil and 
danger in the ſervice of their country. f 


From Athens. ̃ | 7 


Z 


LE T T ER AASYH 


SMERDIS to CLEANDER. 


* THOUGH thou art by extraction a "Greek, yet I no 
more ſuſpect thy attachment to the religion, than our gene- 
rous monarch does thy fidelity to the government of Perſia, 
I know thou muſt alike diſapprove the unſteadineſs of thy 
country's polity and philoſophy. The ſcruples thou haſt 
imparted to me, I receive as an inſtance of tenderneſs to 
our faith, which you wiſh to ſee purged of all doubts. But 
this cannot be, CLEANDER ; the origin, power, and deal- 
ings of ARIMANIUS with the ſons of men are myſterious 
and unaccountahle; they puzzle the ableſt ſpeculatiſt with 
gloomy apprehenſions and inexplicable difficulties; while 
the contemplation of ORoMAsDEs refreſhes the ſoul with 
agreeable truths} and branches out into innumerable paths 
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of delightful knowledge. Wonder not at this, and expect 


not to have all thy doubts removed concerning the nature 
of that evil one, whoſe beſt emblem is darkneſs ; rather 
withdraw thy. attention, and place it where it may ever be 
employed with delight and ſatisfaction. How ſweet is the 
view of an expanded lawn, or the azure field of heaven, 
after the eye has been fatigued with prying into a difficult 
ſcheme, or narrowly viewing ſome complex piece of ma- 
chinery? Such is the refreſhment the ſoul feels, when it 
turns from + ARIMANIUsS to beloved YEsDAN, from con- 
fuſion to order, from diſcord to peace, from the author of 
ill to the ever beauteous ſource of all good. I am unwilling 
to blame thy anxiety for man; yet thy knowledge of our 
holy prophet makes it blameable: he, one would think, 
ſhould have diſperſed the cloud, that hung over us, when 
he debaſed the enemy of our nature, the vile ARIMANIUS, 
who aſpired to equal the higheſt, and had infuſed an opinion 
Jof his equality into the minds of deluded mortals. The 
enlightened ſage was conſcious of his uſurpation; he queſ- 
tioned his ſovereignty, he dethroned the impoſtor, and 
pronounced him impotent. From that hour a ſweet ſerenity 
poſſeſſed the heart of true believers ; an ineſtimable ſolace 
from the aſſurance, that we are altogether in the hands of 
benign YVESDAN; a conſolation envied us by curſed AnRI- 
MAN, which even now he labours to ſubvert, and leave 
thy boſom deſtitute of peace. But let not the dignity of 
OromasDEs ſuffer in thy opinion, who can as arbitrarily 
diſpoſe of ARIMANIUs, as of the meaneſt of his creatures; 
and will not fail to plunge him in everlaſting miſery, for 
his rebellious attempts to withdraw his adorers, when all 
the evil he delights in and is permitted to exerciſe, will 
prey upon himſelf. Theſe are truths, CLEANDER, taught 


T Yz5naN and AnRIM AN are two different names for Ox0MAsDEs and 
ARkIMANIUS, 
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by the wiſdom of ZERDUsHr, and are a purer emblem of 
the divinity, than the holy flame depoſited in the temple of 
BaLrcny. Reſt ſecure, that mankind, whom thou haſt 
ſuch a tender regard for, will find juſtice ; every action 
will be weighed in the balance of thoſe angels, who guard 
that bridge, which all mortals muſt paſs. Our own deeds 
will determine our happineſs, or doom us to the kingdom 
of AhRIMAN. What! ſayeſt thou, ſhall the wicked 
AHRIMAN be permitted to puniſh thoſe whom he has 
ſeduced? Doubt it not, CLEANDER 3 they, who liſtened 
to his ſuggeſtions, will have their lot with him. To inflict 
ill is an imperfection; the great ORoMasDEs cannot do 
it; thoſe therefore, whoſe lives call for puniſhment, are 
aſſigned over to that being, who is the parent of all ill. 
ORomasDEs only draws his protection from the unhappy 


wretches, and ARIMANIUS ſtrait perceives, that his domi- 


nion is enlarged; he takes poſſeſſion of them, as quickly 
as darkneſs takes the place of light, when the lovely 
MiTHRaAs ſinks beneath the weſtern mountains. 


Is it not enough, that we know AHRIMAN is our foe ? 
that he triumphs in our weakneſs? Is not this all the 
knowledge of him, that is uſeful to us? Muſt we alſo 
enquire into his origin, and the reaſon of his power? 
Shall we not truſt the counſels of heaven, unleſs we be 
made privy to them ; which, like a dazzling beam of light 
upon the feeble eye-ball, would confound inſtead of en- 
lightning the human mind? When we make any real 
progreſs in ſcience, how ſlow and ſhort are our ſteps? Yet 
- we ſuffer ourſelves to graſp at immenſity, to ſtretch the 
imagination beyond the limits of time, and enquire. into 
the nature of eternity, whether good and evil be of equal 
duration, and whether in conſequence their power muſt be 
the ſame ; whether if AHRIMAN had a beginning, he can 
without impiety be number'd amongſt the works of Oko- 
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frame of nature was calld forth by the voice of ORomas- 
DEs) are not of a generative power, and in the confuſion 


of chaos in their utmoſt diſcord, during their moſt impure 
mixture and defilement, produced this evil one. A thou- 


fand volumes have been employed on theſe ſubjects without 
ſucceſs; for ſome truths can never be diſcloſed, becauſe 
providence has purpoſely thrown a veil over them. ARHRI- 
MAN cannot, ſay the learned, be part of the creation, 
becauſe he partakes nothing of the divine original. It is 
moſt certain, that hateful and malignant being, ſo repugnant 


to the deity in his will and actions, could not receive fo 


deteſtable a form of nature from ſo pure a cauſe, It is not 
long ſince (as thou knoweſt) the thrice venerable OsTANEs 
dwelt amongſt us, whoſe wiſdom, as grateful as a refreſhing 
dew to the parched earth, ſunk into the boſom of his thirſty 


hearers. He was deeply ſkilled in the invariable laws of 


nature, and judged ſoberly of the motives of providence 
itſelf, He would often ſay, the elements, and whatever 
is merely of their compoſition, have the arbitrary will of 
YESDAN as a law; they are governed by neceſſity, and 
know no choice. Where God has given reaſon, he has 
made the actions of that being free and the reſult of reaſon ; 


man therefore is free, and the moſt exalted heavenly ſpirits 


are free as man, and may chooſe amiſs like him, until by a 
ſteady perſeverance in right they render themſelves habi- 


tually good, and make a nearer approach to their maker, 


who cannot do ill. Such a one as thoſe I can ſuppoſe the 
curſed AHRIMAN once to have been, a refined ſpirit full of 
excellence and beauty, when he aroſe from the creating 


hand of ORoMasDEs, fit to preſide over and regulate the 


frame of nature, and perhaps employed in that glorious 
ſervice, happy in the powers of his nature, in his eminence 
of ſtation and the contemplation of his immortality. I can 
conceive him venturing even to doubt, whether there be a 
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MASDES; or whether the elements (from whence the 
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power ſufficient to difſolve an immortal fpirit like himſelf 
(which brought into being ſeemed to have an independent 
title to eternity and happineſs) and to miſapply reaſons, 
till he had engaged himſelf in a thought of revolting from 
God, and (which he ſtill fo induſtriouſly aims at) of re- 
taining in the worſhip of himſelf alone that part of the 
univerſe, which he ſuperintended. The Almighty would 
not counteract his own wiſe decree ; he would not interfere 
with freedom, which his all-ſeeing eye then perceived to 
be abuſed: but from that moment he withdrew his cheriſh- 
ing influence- from the apoſtate ſpirit, who was as it were 
expelled that preſence, which gladdens the univerſe. Im- 
mediately he ſhed all his excellence; his comelineſs fell 
from him, and he abhorred his own deformities, but much 
more all that was fair and good, which could upbraid him 
with the glory he had forfeited, and his preſent execrable 
lot. The wicked conceptions he had indulged himſelf in 
were now unreſtrained, and the ſole good he could propoſe 
was the gratification of himſelf in ill. 


Mayſt thou, CLEANnDER, find arguments herein to 
appeaſe thy doubts, and juſtify to thyſelf the ways of pro- 
vidence, fo as to look with indifference on the dangers, 
to which the nature of thy employment ſubj ects thee; 
and if they ſhould take hold of thee, to bear thy fate with 
leſs concern than we, who know thee, muſt bear the 
report. Adieu. 

From Balch in Bactria. : H. 
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CLEAN DER to ORSAMES. 


[ have now found leiſure, noble ORS AMEs, to complete 
my deſign of giving thee a curſory view of the preſent ſtate 
of philoſophy in Greece; and however imperfect the exe- 
cution of it proves, let me venture to hope, that by taking 
my ſhare in this literary correſpondence, I make the moſt 
ſuitable return to the letters thou haſt lately favoured me 
with, on the hieroglyphical learning of the Ægyptians; a 
ſubject, on which it might be eaſily imagined, that the 
acuteneſs of thy judgment, and the elegance of thy ſtile, 
would both diſplay themſelves to advantage. 


In our philoſophical progreſs we have already gone through 
the ſect of TH AL Es, and are next to paſs through that of Py 
THAGORAS. This celebrated philoſopher, born in the 4th 
year of the 43d olympiad, was (according to the general 
opinion) the ſon of a ſculptor at Samos; but the meanneſs 
of his parentage did not hinder him from being educated 
under one of the greateſt men of his time, PHERECYDES 
of Syrus, who firſt taught the immortality of the ſoul. 
Upon his death, PyTHAGORAs determined to trace ſcience 
as it were up to its fountain head, and to ſupply himſelf 
with freſh ſtores of it in thoſe parts of the world, where 
it ſeems to have ariſen. Animated by this defire of know- 
ledge, he ſubmitted to that tedious and diſcouraging courſe 
of preparatory diſcipline, which is neceſſary to obtain the 
benefit of Ægyptian initiation. When he had made himſelf 
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a thorough maſter of the ſciences, which are cultivated in 
the ſacerdotal colleges of Thebes and Memphis, he purſued 
his travels through the Eaſt, converſing with the Magi and 
Indian Brachmans, and mixing their doctrines with thoſe he 
had learnt in Ægypt. He afterwards ſtudied the laws of 
Mios at Crete, and thoſe of LycurGus at Sparta, 
Having ſpent the earlier part of his life in this uſeful 
manner, *tis no wonder, if he returned to Samos well 
acquainted with every thing curious either in nature or 
gart in foreign countries, improv'd with all the advantages 
proceeding from a regular and laborious courſe of learned 
education, and adorned likewiſe with that knowledge of 
ndakind, which is neceſſary to gain the aſcendant over them, 
PyTHAGORAS, accuſtomed to freedom, diſliked the arbi- 
trary government of POLYCRATES, then tyrant of Samos, 
and retired to Crotona in Italy, where he opened a ſchool of 
philoſophy; and by the gravity and ſanctity of his manners, 
the importance of his tenets, and the peculiarity of his in- 
ſtitutions, ſoon ſpread his fame and influence over Italy and 
Greece. Among other projects, which he uſed to create 
reſpect and gain credit to his aſſertion, he concealed himſelf 
in a cave, and cauſed it to be reported, that he was dead; 
then after ſome time he came abroad, and pretended that the 
intelligence, which his friends gave him in his retreat, of 
the tranſactions of Crotona, was collected, during his ſtay | 
in the other world among the ſhades of the departed. He 
formed the diſciples, who came from all parts to put them- 
felves under, his direction, into a kind of republic, where 
none were admitted till a ſevere probation had ſufficiently exer- 
- ciſed their patience and docility. He afterwards divided them 
into the eſoteric and exoteric claſſes : tothe former he entruſted 
the more ſublime and ſecret doctrines, to the latter the more 
fimple and popular. This great man found himſelf able to 
unite the character of the legiſlator to that of the philoſopher, 
and to rival LVcuR Gus and ORrHEus in the one, PHERE- 
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cyoks and THALEs in the other; following, in this par- 
ticular, the patterns ſet him by the Ægyptian prieſts, his 
inſtructors, who are not leſs celebrated for ſettling the civil 


than the religious oxconomy of their nation. In imitation of 


them, PYTHAGORAS gave laws to the republic of Crotona, 
and brought the inhabitants from a ſtate of luxury and diſſo- 
luteneſs, to be eminent for order and ſobriety. Whilſt he 
lived, he was frequently conſulted by the neighbouring re- 
publics, as the compoſer of their differences, and the re- 
former of their manners; and fince his death (which hap- 
pened about the 4th year of the 7oth olympiad, in a tumult 
raiſed againſt him by one CYLON) the adminiſtration of their 
affairs has generally been intruſted to ſome of his diſciples, 
amongſt whom, to produce the authority of their maſter for 
any aſſertion, is ſufficient to eſtabliſh the truth of it without 


further enquiry. The moſt celebrated of the philoſophical 


notions of PYTHAGORAS are thoſe concerning the nature of 
the deity, the tranſmigration of ſouls into different bodies 
(which he borrowed from the Brachmans) and the ſyſtem 
of the world. As to the former, he held, that God was 
diffuſed through all parts of the univerſe, like a kind of uni- 
verſal ſoul, pervading every particle of matter, and animat- 
ing every living creature, from the moſt contemptible reptile 
to mankind themſelves, who ſhare a larger portion of the 
divine ſpirit. The metempſychoſis was founded on this 
maxim, that as the ſoul was of cceleſtial origin, it could not 


be annihilated, and therefore, upon abandoning one body, 


neceſſarily removed into another; and frequently did penance 
for its former vicious inclinations, in the ſhape of a beaſt or 
inſet, before it appeared again in that of a human creature, 
He pretended, that he had a particular faculty given him by 
the gods, of remembring the various bodies his own ſoul had 
paſſed through, and confounded cavillers by referring them 
to his own experience. In his ſyſtem of the world, the third 

| K 2 
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doctrine, which diſtinguiſhes his ſet, he ſuppoſed, that the 
ſun was at reſt in the centre, and that the earth, the moon, 
and the other planets moved round it in different orbits. He 
pretended to have great {kill in the myſterions properties of 
numbers, and held that ſome particular ones contained a 
peculiar force and ſignificancy; but whether theſe were his 
own whimſical fancies, or the refinements of his followers, 
I know not. It is certain he was a great geometrician, and 
inveſtigated a famous problem, which goes by his name ; 
nor was he leſs ſkilled in the knowledge of nature, though I 
give no credit to the miraculous ſecrets he is ſuppoſed to be 
maſter of, neither will I tire thee by mentioning ſuch idle 
fables. This remarkable circumſtance may ſerve to con- 
clude my account of him, that he was the firſt who called 
himſelf by the modeſt title Philoſapher, a lover of wiſdom 
only ; whereas the ſages, his Paget ſtiled themſelves 
Sophoi, the wiſe, arrogantly aſſuming 4 name, which the 
voice of mankind alone has a right to beſtow, and ſuppoſing 
they poſſeſs'd what moſt of them all their lives _ with- 
out obtaining, 

There are few particulars known concerning ARIST ZUs, 
who ſucceeded him in the Italic School, or MNEMARCHus 
his ſon, who had next the honour to be advanced to his 
father's place. EMPeDpocLes of Agrigentum is at preſent 
the moſt celebrated philoſopher of this ſect : there are ſeveral 
wonderful ſtories told of him. He ſeems, like Pythagoras, 


to be an able naturaliſt, exalted into a magician by the ig- 


norant and ſuperſtitious. According to him, the four ele- 
ments are the firſt principles of all things, which continue 
ina perpetual flux and agitation, occaſioned by two different 


qualities, an uniting and a ſeparating one, which, as they 


prevail, vary the productions and effects of nature. DE- 


Mockirus of Abdera (with whom I will conclude this ac- 


count of the Greek philoſophy) has made himſelf famous, 
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by maintaining the atomical ſyſtem; of which I ſhall only 
ſay, that it excludes the exiſtence of a deity, and aſcribes 
the formation of the world to the fortuitous concourſe of 
unperiſhable atoms endued with motion. The ſtrange hu- 
mour and temper of the man is not unſuitable to ſo ſtrange 
a doctrine, he finds occaſion for laughter in every incident 


of human life, a funeral or a triumph, an aſſembly of ſena- 


tors or a company of fools contribute equally to his mirth ; 
juſt the contrary character to HER ACLITUS of Epheſus, who 
finds occaſion for tears in the ſame actions which excite 
laughter in the other. Theſe are the chief ſyſtems of philo- 
ſophy prevailing at preſent in Greece; and the profeſſors of 
them, while they outwardly conform to the religion of the 
country, are not only tolerated, but meet with public ho- 
nours and encouragement. Thou mayſt eaſily judge from 
the differences, which are allowed in the moſt important 
points, as the nature of the gods, the ſoul's immortality, 
and a future ſtate, that the religion of the Greeks conſiſts 
rather in a variety of ceremonies and rites, adapted to the 


particular powers and attributes of their local deities, than 
in formularies of belief, and eſtabliſhed doctrines in theolo- 


gical matters. Thou wilt likewiſe obſerve, on what unſtable 
foundations the knowledge of nature is at preſent built, whilſt 
every ſect frames a peculiar hypotheſis, (which has no re- 
lation either in the general principles, or particular branches 

of it to any of the reſt) and then endeavours to balance the 
want of reaſons by the weight of numbers; zs if the only 
point to be conſidered was, how to perplex mankind by the 


variety of oppoſite tenets, inſtead of enlightening their un- 


derſtandings; to overbear them by poſitive aſſertions, inſtead 
of convincing them by ſolid arguments. Till thoſe happy 
times ſhall come, when nature may perhaps deign to unfold 
her ſecrets to the ſearches of inquiſitive mortals, let us be 
contented to gratify our curioſity in theſe ſpeculations, with- 
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out expecting from them l real improvement in ſcience, 


F arewell. 
P. 


LET TEX 


CLEANDER to HYDASPES. 


IT was not without reaſon, my HyDasPEs, that when! 
promiſed thee an account of the Grecian poets and hiſtorians, 
I began with the characters of the former; ſince it is cer- 
tainly true (though it may ſeem a kind of paradox to ſay it) 
that poetical fiction was univerſally received in the world be- 
fore hiſtorical certainty. Hence is it, that fable has uſurped 
the place of truth, and except tradition, we have ſcarce a 
guide to conduct us in our ſearches through the darker and 
more myſterious ages of antiquity. The Grecian hiſtory is 
an eminent proof of this remark, fince the earlieſt zra of it 
is very differently ſtated by the different authors who have 
written upon it. Some ſay, there is nothing certain before 
the Trojan war ; and that no compiler appeared, who was 
held in any degree of reputation, till above 500 years after 
it. Others there arc, who date from the beginning of the 
olympiads ; and many believe, that period in the annals of 
time, which is ennobled by the reign of our great Cyrus, 
the firſt, whoſe authority may be relied on. Tf thou ſhould 
ſuggeſt to thyſelf, that perhaps the writers, I am now ſpeaking 
of, lay no fort of weight upon the credit of the oldeſt tra- 
ditions, give me leave to add, that ſeveral have expoſed 
themſelves to the juſteſt cenſure by falling into the contrary 
extreme. Such as they, who ſtudious of ſhewing their re- 
gard to the ancient reformers, deliverers, or benefactors of 
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mankind, have overheated their imagination, quitted the 
common theatre of life, and ſoaring beyond the bounds of 
human probability, have loſt themſelves in thoſe clouds, to 
which they have exalted their heroes. I ſhall not pretend to 
determine, which of theſe are in the right; whether the lat- 
ter, for fear of neglecting ſome hiſtorical facts, have not 
expreſſed too much dependance on the authority of the poets 


and tradition; or whether the former, for fear of giving into 


fiction and rhapſody, have not unreaſonably deſpiſed the au- 
thority of both. But this we may venture to pronounce, 
that in all the accounts, which have been given us of the firſt 
times, it is out of the power of any one to decide, where the 
fable concludes, or the truth begins. 


I muſt own to thee, HYDASPES, I have often endea- 
voured to trace, in ſpeculation, the cauſe of that error and 
confuſion, which prevails among the precarious traditions of 
the Greek antiquity : and though *the ſearch has too com- 
monly ended in refinement, yet the very mention of it at 
preſent invites me to put down thoſe conjectures in writ- 
ing, which have long exerciſed my thoughts in private. 


In former ages, the Grecians are repreſented as ſavage 
and illiterate, poſſeſſed of no public annals or records, which 
alone can aſcertain the truth of hiſtorical facts, relying barely 
on traditional relations, unpractiſed in all the neceſſary arts 
of life and government. After ſome centuries it appears 
that they received the culture of humanity from Phcenician 
and /Egyptian colonjes ; by the firſt of whom they were in- 
ſtructed in trade, navigation, and the uſe of letters; by the 
laſt, they were initiated into civil wiſdom, the politer ſciences, 
and religious myſteries. Thou knoweſt, that the abſtruſeſt 
and moiſt excellent part of the Ægyptian learning is allego- 
rical; and it is generally believed, that many of their emble- 
matical fables were tranſplanted into Greece, and embraced 
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with a ſuperſtitious regard by the ignorant multitude. The 
deſign of theſe allegories is, to conceal the important doc- 
trines of religion from vulgar apprehenſion; and moſt of 
them bear a beautiful reſemblance to divers actions in hiſtory, 
or appearances in morals or in nature. Hence aroſe the num- 
ber of monſtrous ſtories, concerning their deities and heroes, 
which the primitive Greek ſages (ſome of whom were in- 
formed in theſe points by the Ægyptians, who had ſettled 
among them, and others had travelled to the very colleges 
of the prieſts for information) underſtood and explained to 
their ſcholars. But when theſe ſtories fell afterwards into 
the hands of fanciful men, many new ones were added to 
the old ones, which defaced the beauty of the alluſions, and 
the allegorical ſenſe being perverted or forgot, the literal alone 
remains. Thus the ſhadow is preſerved inſtead of the ſub- 
ſtance ; hiſtorical certainty has been loſt amidſt theſe em- 
blematical fables, and the firſt inventors of allegory have 
vitiated and corrupted that truth, which they only intended 
to diſguiſe. In a word, the mythology of the Greeks is 
intermingled with their hiftory, and is one principal cauſe of 
its uncertainty. 


It has already been inſinuated, that the antient Greeks 
tranſmitted no original annals or records to poſterity, on 
which it were poſſible to ground an hiſtory of the early ages: 
but may I not be permitted to ſuppoſe, that had any genuine 
records of a nation, fo long uncultivated as the Grecian, 
eſcap'd out of the ruins of barbarous antiquity, they would 
have proved too jejune and unintereſting to afford any good 
materials for an hiſtory? For indeed what could be expected 
from a country, one while overrun with ſpoil and rapine, 
where the inhabitants purſued no uniform method of life, 
continually wandring and unfix'd, like a lawleſs rout of ſa- 
vages ? or what could be expected from a people, another 
while employed in the lingering work of reformation, en- 
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deavouring to lay aſide the rudeneſs of their manners, and 
to exert, though faintly, the rational faculties of their na- 
ture? Nothing, that would not have been unworthy the no- 
tice of future generations, and beneath the dignity of hiſtory 
to dwell upon. In order therefore to compenſate for this de- 
fect, the hiſtorians as well as rhapſodiſts, in treating of 
thoſe ages, have been obliged to make up in fiction, what 
they wanted in reality; and the firſt times are rather to be 
conſidered as a period adorned with the fables of poetry, than 
eſtabliſhed on undoubted monuments. But however the de- 


vices of fancy may delight and amuſe us, in reading of the 


dark ages I am now mentioning, they could never have con- 
tributed to our entertainment, had they been thrown into the 
accounts of ſucceeding times. Tis there we require ſome- 
thing more ſolid, nor ſhould we be inclined to bear yyith 


the overwrought productions of fable. For when the Grecians 


united in ſociety, and royalties and commonwealths were 
introduc'd, we find ourſelves arriving at greater certainty 
every ſtep we take, and the light of hiſtorical truth breaking 


in upon us, the further we advance. Nor will this be a 


matter of wonder to thee, HyDAsPEs, when thou conſidereſt, 
that the one may be regarded as the cauſe and parent of the 
other. Twas good government, which gave life and being 
to hiſtory, and the juſt legiſlator made way for the judicious 
annaliſt, For as in youth, while the judgment is unſteady, 
and the principles of men are forming, imagination is apt to 
ſupply the want of prudence ; but when they come to years 
of maturer diſcretion, their cooler and more deliberate reaſon 
takes place: fo the province of poetical invention is very 
wiſely ſeated in the infancy of the world, while the order of 
covernment was neglected, and mankind continued in a 
{tate of nature; but when political ſocieties increaſed, and 
civil inſtitutions were formed, the intereſts and policy of 
contending ſtates opened at once a ſeries of ſurprizing ac- 
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tions, far excelling the legends of the poets, and preſented 
a fair topic to the pen of an hiſtorian. Adieu. 


c 


CLEANDER to GoBRYAs, Chief Scribe, &c. 


AN univerſal ſorrow and confuſion reign at preſent in this 
City; the old and the young, the civil magiſtrate and the 
military officer, the private citizen, and the recluſe ſcholar, 
join equally in deploring the irretrievable misfortune, which 
has befallen Athens, and look upon themſelves as equally in- 
volved in its fatal conſequences. Thou mayſt at firſt imagine, 
potent lord, that the late devouring peſtilence has returned; 
that the naval force of this republic, its ornament and bul- 
wark, has been defeated by the formidable fleet of Corinth; 
or that the victorious arms of Peloponneſus have waſted 
Attica with fire and ſword, and are now forming the ſiege 
of its metropolis. But none of theſe calamities have hap- 
pened ; and to detain thee no longer, thou wilt not, I believe, 
be ſurprized at ſo general a concern, when I inform thee 
that PERICLES is dead, whoſe counſels have ſet his country- 
men at the head of Greece, whoſe ſteady conduct has carried 
them with honour through the greateſt difficulties, and whoſe 
military {kill has given motion to their fleets and armies, 
during an adminiſtration of forty years. He died this even- 
ing at his houſe in the Ceramicus, of a fever, that has hung 
upon him for ſeveral months, and was occaſioned by a ſevere 
| ſhock, which-his conſtitution received from the plague, when 
it raged here, which all the art of phyſic, though exerted by 
HiPPOc RATES himſelf, could never reſtore, His greatneſs 
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of ſoul and natural flow of ſpirits made him diſregard the 
approaches of danger: he was ſeen every day in the aſſemblies 
of the people, exhorting them to continue the war with a 
vigour becoming the Athenian name, and pointing out to 
them the methods of ſupplying the expence of it. He uſed 
to ſit late in the ſenate, debating on projects for diſtreſſing the 
enemy, and ſecuring the commerce of Athens, or drawing up 
diſpatches for their commanders and miniſters abroad. He fre- 
quently viſited the fortifications and harbour; examined every 
thing with his own eyes, one while prefling forward the 
equipment of their ſhips, through all the delays, which the 
manner of fitting them out here neceſſarily occaſions; at 
another reviewing the troops, and ſtrengthening the city 
with additional works ; till at laſt, as the weakneſs of his 
body by no means anſwered the zeal of his heart for the pub- 
lic ſervice, he was obliged to leave off appearing abroad, and 
to call in that aſſiſtance from phyſic, which he had too long 


_ neglected, 


Upon the firſt news of his confinement, crowds of people 
daily flocked to the temples, particularly thoſe of JuerTER 
THE COUNSELLER, and MINERvA the patroneſs of Athens, 
to ſolicit, with-prayers and offerings, the continuance of ſo 
valuable a life, as the greateſt national bleſſing they could 
beſtow, and the ſtrongeſt proof, that Athens was ſtill under 
the protection and auſpicious influence of her guardian deities, 
During the ſhort gleams of hope, and quick returns of fear, 
which ſucceeded each other in the progreſs of the diſtemper, 
all public affairs were at a ſtand: no news from their armies 
or {quadrons enquired after; and the truth of an old obſer- 
vation was verified, that mankind more ſenſibly perceive the 
excellence of any thing from the want than the enjoyment. 
of it, 


The behaviour of PERICLEs, in the whole courſe of his 
illneſs, was compoſed and magnanimous, entirely conſiſtent 
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with the reſt of his life, and agreeable to the calm fortitude 
he had always ſhewn both in the adverſity and proſperity of 
his fortunes. I was myſelf a witneſs to a pretty remarkable 
incident. As ſome of his friends not many days before his 
death were fitting in his chamber, and diſcourſing of his vir- 
tue and authority, his memorable actions, and the trophies 
he had ſet up, whilſt he commanded the armies of the re- 
public, not imagining that he was then attending to their 
converſation ; on the ſudden he called out to us, that all the 
circumſtances, which we had mentioned, were common to 
him with the other great men, whom Athens had produced 
and that beſides, fortune might lay claim to part of the merit 
of them : but, continued he, you have omitted what I moſt 
value myſelf upon, that in my whole adminiftration none of 
my fellow-citizens ever wore mourning on my account. We, 
who were then preſent, were ſo moved with this ſpeech, that 
we melted into tears, which I dare ſay a man of PERICLES 
his ſenſe took for the higheſt panegyric we could beſtow, as 
I am ſure it was the moſt natural. 


J have taken care to ſend away my diſpatch by a ſhip, that 
fails immediately out of the port for Epheſus; and as the wind 
ſets fair, and the expreſs, who is charg'd with it, is uſed to 
expeditious journies, I doubt not but it will bring the earlieſt 


advice to the court of Perſia of this remarkable and intereſting 


event. Adieu. 
From Athens, | P, 
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We X 


CLEAN DER to MEGABVYZ us, firſt miniſter to ART Ax ERxEs. 


J have already, noble ſatrap, acquainted the chief ſcribe 
with the death of PERICLEs, and the remarkable circum- 
ſtances that attended it. It will be now a very natural as 
well as uſeful ſpeculation, to take a general ſurvey of his life, 
to examine into the maxims of his politics, the methods by 
which he gained and preſerved his authority, and to lay 
open his temper and turn of mind. In doing this, I ſhall 
have recourſe both to the encomiums of his friends and the 
accuſations of his enemies; and endeavour to ſteer between 
the extremes of exalting ſo remarkable a character, through 
a mean compliance with the former, or derogating from the 
true merit of it, through a tincture of the envious diſpoſitions 
of the latter. I will neither heighten the colouring of the 
picture, or bring the ſhades too forward; but exhibit, as 
accurately as I can, a faithful yet not a difagreeable le- 
neſs, 


Perictes was deſcended from the nobleſt families in 
Athens. His father XANTIPPus defeated the Perſians at 
the famous battle of Mycale; his mother AGARISTE was 
grandaughter to CLISTHENES, who drove out the uſurping 
race of PisISTRATUs. It may ſeem ſurprizing, that a 
perſon, whoſe birth and education muſt have diſpoſed him 
to join with that part of the city, which was the mot diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their families and fortunes, ſhould yet, upon 
vis firſt appearance in buſineſs, embrace that of the people, 
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and ſteadily adhere to it in the courſe of his political 
conduct. But very ſufficient reaſons may be aſſigned for 
it : the principal of them was, that when he began to 
appear as a candidate for the offices and honours of the 
ſtate, Cimon was univerſally regarded as the champion of 
the ariſtocratical faction; and there was no other way to 
counterbalance his authority, or eſtabliſh his own upon 
the ruins of it, than by ſiding with the oppoſite party. He 
diſdained to be ſecond amongſt the former, when he could 
be firſt amongſt the latter. For the great maxim, which 
one may trace through all his actions, was to place his 
country at the head of Greece, and himſelf at the head of 
his . | 


During the long and warm conteſts, which PER1CLEs 
maintain'd with CriMon, and afterwards with THUcCYDI- 
' DEs, the one illuſtrious for his military glory and liberal 
temper, the other well {killed in eloquence and civil policy, 
he ſhewed himſelf a moſt artful and defigning ſtateſman. 
He induſtriouſly fought out every method, that could fix a 
volatile forgetful people in his intereſts; and whilit he was 
thus heated with oppoſition, and ſometimes perſonally en- 
danger'd from the practices of his enemies, it muſt be 
own'd he too often conſulted what might ſerve the preſent 

caſion, than what would turn to the future advantage 
of the public. Unable by his private fortunes to emulate 
the generous hoſpitality of Cimon, he propoſed, that a 
large fund of money, ſet apart for the neceſſities of a war, 
ſhould be diſtributed amongſt the poor citizens, every time 
they frequented the theatre at the repreſentation of a new 
play. It is no wonder, after he had procured a law, which 
paid them for going where their love of pleaſure alone 
would have invited them, that he ſhould be the author of 
another, which aſſigns a certain ſalary to them for doing 
their duty to their country, by attending the aſſemblies, and 
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ſerving in the courts of juſtice. Whilſt I am mentioning 
arts of this nature, which ſet PERICLES to view in the 
light rather of a ſelf-intereſted miniſter, than a uſeful patriot, 
to his country, I cannot omit his reducing the power of 
the venerable tribunal of the AREOPAC US, which (as I 
hinted in a former * letter) he did with an intent to pay his 
court to the people, by throwing more power into their 
hands, and weakening that of the nobles his enemies; 
though at the ſame time the intereſt of the public ſuffered, 
by having the greateſt barrier againſt the natural licentiouſ- 
neſs of Athens almoſt entirely removed. The + magni- 

ficent buildings, fine ſtatues, and other public works, 
which were erected at ſuch a vaſt expence, in the courſe 
of his miniſtry, were owing to theſe motives; to gain the 
good will of the people in general, for having been the 
propoſer and inſpector of ſuch grand undertakings, which 
rendered their city the admiration and reſort of ſtrangers, 
and the chief ornament of Greece; to enrich the uſeful. 
artiſt, and induſtrious mechanic, and by ſuch a circulation 
of labour and wealth, to employ thoſe citizens, whoſe 
poverty and factious diſpoſitions might have incited them to 
better their own conditions, by diſturbing the ſecurity of 
the public. Laſtly to acquire a reputation for himſelf, as 
durable and ſtriking as the works themſelves, which were 
brought to perfection in fewer years, than moſt people 
imagined they would be ages in finiſhing. One circum- 
| ſtance indeed contributed to raiſe a great load of envy 
againſt him; it was, that in order to defray the immenſe 
charges of theſe works, he removed the public treaſure of 
Greece from Delos, where it uſed to be kept, to Athens, 
where he had himſelf the direction of it. His enemies, both 
foreign and domeſtic, had the moſt plauſible topic imagina- 
ble of accuſation againſt him, when they aſſerted the injuſ- 


7 tice of laying out the ſums contributed by the Grecian 


_=Alies towards the expences of a Perſian war, in adorning 
© Vide Letter XIII, + wid. XI, and xxx x 
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one particular city. PERICLEs likewiſe rendered himſelf 
very popular by a uſeful ſcheme, which he propoſed, that 
a large ſquadron of .gallies ſhould be ſent out every year, 
with a fix'd number of citizens on board in pay for eight 
months, in order to ſupply their colonies abroad, and fail 
round the coaſt and iſlands of Greece, to collect the tributes 
paid by the allies to the Athenians. By putting this project 
in execution, two important ends were gained; the eſta- 


bliſhing a perpetual nurſery for ſeamen, and the making 
the Athenian flag reſpected in whatever part of the ſea it 


was diſplayed. Thou canſt not wonder, potent miniſter, 
if by theſe methods, his commanding eloquence and ſingular 
art of managing popular aſſemblies, he not only ſtood his 
ground againſt Cimon and Thucyvplpks, but puſhed his 
advantages ſo far, as to baniſh them both by oſtraciſm. 
Yet he ſhewed his love for his country in the midſt of his 
reſentment, for before the term of CIMON's baniſhment 
was expired, he drew up himſelf a decree for recalling 
him at the earneſt deſire of the people, then preſſed with 
an unſucceſsful war againſt Lacedemon. It is obſerv'd of 
PERICLES, that after he had ſurmounted all oppoſition, and 
got the management of affairs into his own hands, there 
was a remarkable change in his conduct : he was no longer 
ſo compliant with every demand of the people, or ſo ready 
to fall in with their notions, and contrive ſchemes merely 
to pay his court to them ; but conſtantly purſued the regular 
plan of meaſures, which his prudence dictated, notwith- 
ſtanding their fickleneſs and diſcontent; and partly by the 
aſcendant he had gained over their minds, partly by the 
force of his oratory, obliged them to comply ſo entirely 
with whatever he propoſed, that the government of Athens, 
during his life-time, may be faid to have been'in appear- 
ance popular, but in truth monarchical. And cer- 
tainly, as it contributed not a little to fix the Athenian 
glory and power on a ſolid baſis, that the influence of a 
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ſingle man was an over- balance to all the inconveniences and . 
uncertain politics of republican conſtitutions; ſo no man 
in the city deſerved to poſſeſs ſuch an influence but PERI- 
cLEs. For his natural genius was ſtrong, penetrating, 
and extenſive, heightened by all the additional luſtre, that 
learning and philoſophy (which he chiefly owed to ANAx A- 
GOR AS) could afford; nor was he unacquainted with 
muſic and the politer arts. Theſe accompliſhments, joined 
to the politeneſs and dignity of his behaviour; endeared him 
to his fellow- citizens; but thoſe, which rendered him con- 
ſiderable amongſt them, were his maſterly talents of 
working upon their hopes and fears, ſo as, with the one to 
check their exceſſive confidence, when they were proudly 
clated with ſucceſs; with the other, to raiſe their droop- 
ing ſpirits, in conjunctures of difficulty and misfor- 
tune; and next, the uſe and comprehenſion of the 
political maxims, which he conſtantly inculcated: & as that 
« the Athenians, inſtead of waſting themſelves by foreign 
« expeditions, ſhould contend for the chief place among 
« the Grecian ſtates; that they ſhould take every oppor- 
« tunity of improving their naval force, and permitting 
no other to lay claim to the dominion of the ſea ; that 
« they ſhould maintain their dignity and honour to the 
« height, and ſuffer no inſults, however ſeemingly ſmall, 
without making ſuitable returns, becauſe a tame and 
© paſſive behaviour in thoſe caſes only laid them open to 
« greater inſults.” Theſe (if I may uſe the expreſſion) 
were the great outlines of his politics, and will, if attended 
to, afford us a ſurer clue to his conduct, than the calumnies 
of his enemies, and the idle ſcandal of the comic poets. Is 
it not, for inſtance, much more rational and fair, to attri- 
bute the war of Samos to the neceſſity, which he thought 
there was of humbling a people that had refuſed the Athe- 
nian mediation, and were able to diſpute the prize of nayal 
vol. I. | L ; 
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power with Athens herſelf, than to the intereſt of his miſ- 
treſs AsPASIA, whoſe countrymen of Mitylene (it is pre- 
tended) had been injured by the Samians? Does he not 
appear to have acted for the good of his country, when he 
diſcouraged them from exhauſting their treaſures and money 
in diſtant ſchemes, againſt Sicily and Perſia, at a time 
when a danger nearer home threatened them? And who- 
ever conſiders the ſtate of affairs in Greece, ſome years 
before the Peloponneſian war broke out, muſt be convinced, 
that the jealouſy of Sparta and her allies againſt the riſing 
empire of Athens, and the aſpiring ſpirit and arbitrary 
proceedings of the latter, were ſufficient of themſelves to 
_ excite th£war, without any mixture of the private intereſt 
of PERICLEs to inflame it; though as there was at that 
ſame juncture a more than ordinary ill humour arifing 
againſt him, it is probable he fell in the more readily with 
the popular diſpoſitions for a war, in order to divert the 
ſtorm, that threatened himſelf. But this point I have already 
explained more at large on a former occaſion *. 


In his military capacity he frequently expoſed his own 
perſon with great gallantry ; but he was remarkably cau- 
tious of hazarding the troops under his command ; and he 
never entered upon action, without leaving as little room 
as poſſible for the fickleneſs of fortune, or the effects of a 
happy temerity. However, though the merit of his exploits 
as a general will not place him in the fame rank with TRHE- 
MISTOCLES or CIMON, yet he ſet up nine trophies, whilſt 
he commanded the armies of the ſtate, and particularly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in gaining a great naval victory over 
the Samians. 


* Vide Letter IV, and XXII. 
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neee Mx aB vzus, as thou haſt already equalled 
this extraordinary miniſter in the extent and ſolidity of thy 
genius, and the importance of the ſervices, which thou 
haſt performed for thy prince and country, I can only wiſh, 
that thou mayeſt exceed him in length of days and increaſe 
of honour. Adieu. 


From Athens. P. 


? 


LETT r= mal 
Orsames to CLEANDER. From Thebes. + 


HAVING familiariz*'d myſelf much of late with the 
hieroglyphical imagery, in order to gain ſome knowledge 
of the ſacred characters, it has been my cuſtom to ſpend a 
few hours every day among the valuable monuments of 
learning in this place, from whence I now write to you, 
which is called the ſacred Library. It is an apartment 
belonging to that famous tomb of OsMAanDUas, which 
they boaſt of here (and I believe juſtly) for one of the 
moſt wonderful fabrics now ſtanding in the known world. 
This noble muſeum, the gallery adjoining, and the cham- 
ber of the gods and kings, far exceed in magnificence the 
palaces of living monarchs. Every ſtranger, upon his firſt 
coming into Agypt, is ſtruck with wonder at the ſtateli- 
neſs of their buildings; but more ſurprized, when he finds 
the moſt magnificent piles, no other than the repoſitories 
of a ſenſeleſs carcaſe or a dried mummy. But this is the 
humour that prevails among them; for though the ſtructure 
of their private houſes is admirable in its kind, eſpecially if 
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compared with the buildings in other countries, yet in 
their ſepulchres they far exceed them, leaving nothing 
undone that the moſt exquiſite art can contrive to beautify the 
latter. And though there appears ſomething ridiculous in 
this peculiarity, this fantaſtic pageantry in death, yet upon 
reflecting further we can't diſapprove of the principle, 
which may have given riſe to, or is at leaſt kept up among 
them by it, the ſetting a low value upon the ſhort time of 
this preſent life, and being only concerned for the reputa- 
tion of their virtue after death. And I believe (though 
the worſhip of deified mortals was very early introduced) 
theſe magnificent ſepulchres have conſecrated the memory 
of many illuſtrious perſons, and in general were the firſt 
public temples. However, there is ſomething in this place 
extremely affecting to a contemplative mind; the lively 
figures of ſo many kings, heroes, and great men, as are 
here repreſented in company with the gods, in the ſame 
attitudes as if they were ſtill breathing, do, as it were, 
bring down all ages to the preſent inſtant, and ftrike one's 
fancy in a pleaſing manner, rather to be felt than expreſs'd. 
And though I don't approve of their giving form to im- 
mortal beings, yet there is ſomewhat great and noble, in 
the thought of ranking illuſtrious perſonages amidſt im- 
mortal natures. Around that room, in which it is ſuppoſed, 
that the king's body lies interred, are cutiouſly pictured, 
in ſeveral leſſer apartments, all the ſacred animals of AÆgypt. 
The whole building about the tomb is ten furlongs in 
circuit : at the firſt entrance, you are led through a portico 
of various coloured marbles two hundred feet in length, 
into a ſtone gallery of foyr hundred : it is ſupported with 
beaſts inſtead of pillars, each of one entire ſtone ſixteen 
cubits high, carved after the antique manner. The roof 
has an azure ſky beſpangled with ſtars. Paſſing through 
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this periſtylion you enter into another portico, which ſtill 
improves upon your admiration, with more curious carving 
and greater variety. At the entrance ſtand three ſtatues, 
the figures are wonderful, not only for their prodigious 
ſize, but for the beauty of the ſtone, and excellency of 
the workmanſhip, in which the proportions are ſo nicely 
preſerved, that the moſt diſcerning eye has never been able 
to diſcover the leaſt fault or blemiſh in them. The middle 
one in a ſitting poſture is the king OsManpuas, which 
is more than 7 cubits high; the other two, his daughter 
and mother ſtanding on each hand of him. The inſcription 
upon that of the king has, I think, juſtly challenged any 
other prince to excel him in any of his works. The ſecond 

gallery was much damaged by the ravages of CamBrses, 
yet there ſtill remain ſeveral pieces of ſculpture about it, 
which repreſent OsMANDUAs's wars with the Bactrians. 
In the firſt wall the king is ſeen aſſaulting a bulwark, en- 
vironed with a river, which is generally taken for the 
Eulzus, that ſurrounds the citadel of Suſa. The ſculpture 
in the royal palaces of Suſa and Perſepolis is much the ſame 
with what I find here. They were both beautified with 
the ſpoils of Egypt. But the /Egyptian buildings at Suſa 
are ſuppoſed to be * as ancient as the age of MREMNON, 
who was the ſon of OsManDuas, if not the ſame perſon. 
In the centre of this gallery is a periſtylion open to the air 
at top, and in it was raiſed a large altar of coſtly marble 
and excellent workmanſhip, but both the altar and the 
pillars of the periſtylion are much impair'd. Next is the 
gallery adjoining to this muſeum, in which, is to be ſeen 
the king adorned in his moſt gorgeous robes, offering a a 
tribute of gold and filver to the gods. And in the apart- 
ment beyond, where he is ſuppoſed to lie buried, begins a 
ſtately aſcent leading to the top of the whole monument, 
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over which was formerly a border of gold of three hundred 


and ſixty- five cubits in compaſs and a cubit thick, but it 


was carried away by CAMBYSEsS, and the place is ſince 
ſupplied by one of braſs of the fame dimenſions. Within 
the diviſion of every cubit are the ſeveral days of the year 
engraven, with the riſings and ſettings of the ſtars, and 
the effects portended by them. +4 For the Theban prieſts 
have been very exact in regulating the courie of the year, 
having found ſo great a variation occafioned by the lunar 
reckonings. For twelve revolutions of the moon not being 


equal to the folar cycle, the months muſt of neceſſity by | 


degrees change their place, and in a great number of years 
the feſtival, which was fixed to the beginning of the ſummer 
folftice, would be removed into the midſt of the winter. 
Obſerving this defect they aw a neceſſity of adding five 
days to the end of every twelve months, which they 
reckoned at thirty days each, to make up the courſe of the 
year; of which they gave an account under the diſguiſe of 
this fable. f Mercury being once at dice with the moon, 
he got from her the 72d part of the year, which he after- 
wards added to the 360 days, which were anciently the 


days of the year, and therein celebrated the feſtivals of their 


gods. Thence the names of theſe ſeveral additional days 
were taken from the gods; the firſt was called Os1r1s, 


it being celebrated in honour of him; the ſecond ARvUtRis, 


dedicated to the ſenior ORus; the third to TV HO; the 
fourth to Isis; the fifth to NRPTHx, the wife of TVPHO 
and ſiſter to Is1s. The prieſts, who are curious to pre- 
ſerve an exact regiſter of time among themſelves, though 
leſs concerned to rectify the inaccuracies of the vulgar, 
have by continual obſervations, fince thoſe additional days 
were taken in, diſcovered, that there wanted ftill fix hours 
in every year to render it complete. For this reaſon in 


+ Ibid, l. xvii, I1 Plutar, de Iſd. & Ofir. 
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their hieroglyphical manner, when they would expreſs a 
year, they name a quadrant, becauſe from one riſing of 
SoTH1s the dog-ſtar to another, the fourth part of a day 
is added; ſo that by their moſt exact calculations the year 
conſiſts of 365 days and a * quadrant, or the 4th part of 
a day, which every fourth year makes the intercalation of 


a day 


But as 1 Egyptians by a ſuperſtitious uſage, which 
the prieſts willingly indulge them in, muſt have their 
feſtivals run through every day in the year, the civil year 
is till left according to the 365 cubital ſegments, without 


any reckoning of a ſupernumerary day in the fourth year. 


+ The burying-places of the ancient kings, which lie 
above the Memnonium, and are cut by moſt exquiſite art 
in the natural rock, have not eſcaped my notice. The 
obeliſcs found in thoſe repoſitories declare their power and 
greatneſs, their numerous armies, and the tribute they 
impoſed upon conquered nations. Indeed there is nothing 
about Thebes of note, which I have not made the ſubject 
of obſervation. My quality in Perſia entitles me to a hand- 


ſome reception every where in Ægypt; but the humanity. 


of PHARNUCES the governor of "Thebes is more than an 


ordinary friendſhip; it is by his means I have had the 


eaſieſt acceſs, wherever my curioſity led me. I have often 
wondered at his generous and diſintereſted regard for a 
ſtranger, and ſhall always think of it with gratitude: he 
courts my ſtay, and fails not to make it agreeable. I told 
him lately, I had through his favour gratified my curioſity 
ſufficiently, and ſhould ſhortly take a little ramble in the 
neighbourhood of "Thebes, as far as Syene, before I ſet 
forwards for Heliopolis. Yes, ORSAaMEs, faid he with 
a ſmile, but you are miſtaken, if you think you have ſeen 


* Horapollo, Hierogl. I. 1, c. 5. Diodor. Sicul. I. 1. + Strabo. I. xvii, 
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Thebes : upon which he gave orders to his ſervants, that a 
barge ſhould be ready, when J pleaſed, to carry me over 
the river to Tentyra, and that I ſhould be conducted to 
the top of + Isis's temple. I knew PHaRnuces too well, 
to think any propoſal of his deſerved to be neglected: ac- 
cordingly one morning, when the air was very clear, I 
paſſed over to Tentyra, a ſmall city, if compared to Thebes. 
It ſtands on a hill on the oppoſite ſhore. The temple of 


Iss is its moſt conſiderable building, and well deſerves a 


particular deſcription, if the many works of this kind did 
not make that tedious. I ſhall only obſerve, that the whole 
front lies in the ſame line, except one large portico, which 
projects in the middle. On each fide from the portico run 
three ranges of granate columns, which form a noble 
piazza, and ſupport the building. The columns are of an 
extraordinary height, and the circumference ſuch as ſeven 
men could ſcarce fathom, from whence I ſhall leave you to 
judge of the magnificence of the whole. As ſoon as I 
reached the top of the temple, I faw plainly, why my 
friend PHARNUCES had told me, I had not yet ſeen Thebes. 
Here J was raiſed by the advantage of the ground and the 
additional height of the temple; I ſaw the Nile under me 
interſperſed with fmall iſlands, none of which were un- 
occupied near fo wealthy a city. Same ferved for ſtations 
to ſmall veſſels, and contained the hutts of fiſhermen ; others 
planted with fruits and vegetables to ſupply the town; 
and ſome adorned with the houſes of wealthy citizens, and 
laid out into commodious gardens. The numberleſs veſſels, 
that paſſed by them continually, diſcovered ſomething 


The ruins of this temple are ſtil] extant according to the relations of 
modern travellers, who ſay it was a temple of Serae1s; but as the worſhip 
of that god was not introduced into Egypt, till the reign of king PToLe- 
MY, many ages after this period of time, we muſt ſuppoſe it was originally 
dedicated to Isis, and afterwards turned to the worſhip of Sgr apts Note 
by the tranſlator. 
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very new and pleaſing, and ſet before me the whole 
traffic of Ægypt; all whoſe great cities lying on the banks 
of the Nile uſe this one channel for the conveyance of their 
merchandize, and as far as my eye could reach north and 
ſouth, the ſcene of buſineſs was continued, But I was ſent 
hither to take a view of Thebes, an object too large (as 
PHARNUCES thought) whilſt I was in the midſt of it, and 
therefore very judiciouſly ſet me at this diſtance. The air 
was clear, anda briſk wind diſperſed the ſmoke of the city, 
which lay ſtretched on the oppoſite bank, and riſing before 
me toward the eaſtern mountains. I had made myſelf ac- 
quainted with its different quarters, and knew its moſt con- 
ſiderable ſtructures; ſo was better fitted for ſuch a view, and 
could take it in without confuſion. The temples and palaces 
preſented themſelves to me like lofty cedars above the reſt 
of the foreſt ; and I now could obſerve ſome proportions in 
thoſe great works, which before were loſt to me, becauſe I 
viewed them by parts; and what filled me chiefly with 
aſtoniſhment only, now ſhewed beauty, order, and exquiſite 
deſign. Thoſe vaſt ſtatues and prodigious groups of figures 
ſeemed fit ornaments in their place. I could from hence, by 
my extenſive proſpect, ſee the wiſdom of the founder of this 
city in the choice of its ſituation, in regard to its accommo- 
dations and ſecurity. Two or three days after I went to 
PHARNUCEs, to inform him of my intended journey: he 
ſaid, he wiſhed I could have found any thing to have de- 
tained me longer, and aſked me, how I liked my proſpect 
from Is1s's temple? I anſwer'd, it was above all I had met 
with before; I had ſeen the handſome ſtreets of Thebes, 
noble palaces, curious obeliſcs, ſtatues, and temples, but 
never could have formed the idea that proſpect imprinted on 
my mind. He ſtept out of the room, and immediately 
brought the very proſpect I have been deſcribing painted upon 
linnen, and ſeveral draughts of the remarkable edifices of 
Syene (which J had nat ſeen) telling me, theſe, he fancied 
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might vie with the maſter pieces of Greece ; and as I ſhould 
have an opportunity of making the compariſon, deſired my 
acceptance of them; which J ſhall preſerve with the utmoſt 
care, not more on account of their value than my eſteem for 


PHARNUcES. For his ſake I ſhould leave Thebes with re- 


luctance, did I not hope thereby to furniſh myſelf with ma- 
terials for ſo agreeable a correſpondence as CLEANDER's. 


Farewell. 
L. & H. 


„ TTT 


CLEAN DER to HyDasPEs. 


IN my laſt letter, Hy DAs ES, I endeavoured to offer 
thee ſome reaſons for the fabulous uncertainty of the Grecian 
hiſtory in the earlieſt ages; and I concluded with applying 


one general remark to this particular nation, v:z. that the 


introduction of civil government into the world, gave rife 
to hiſtorical truth. I would obſerve in the next place, that 
it can hardly be ſaid till very lately, that any hiſtorian hath 
appeared amongſt them; i. e. any man, who deſerves the 


name of an hiſtorian, fince moſt of thoſe writings, which 
are entitled hiſtories, may ſcarce be conſtrued to extend be- 


yond a naked regiſter of public events. 


What other character can be given of the works of AR CHI- 
LoCHUs, or THEAGENEs of Rhegium? Will the Cretan 
hiſtory of Xenon, or the Lydian kings of XanTHus the 
Sardian plead admittance for them into the libraries of the 
learned? Can the Theogony of ARIS T EAs lay claim to our 
eſteem, or DAM As r Es of Sigeum be remember'd to poſterity 
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from his treatiſe of nations and cities? Equally fabulous and 
dry, we can neither reflect on them after a ſerious peruſal 
with ſatisfaction, nor propoſe them as models for imitation. 
HzcAræxus the Mileſian and HELLAnicus of Mitylene 
have within theſe fifty years improved and reformed hiſtorical 
knowledge to a great degree; but even then it might be 
regarded only as in the dawn: the honour of carrying it to 
any kind of perfection was reſerved to HERopoTUs. For 
if we conſider the variety of his learning, and the copiouſneſs 
of his ſubject, the ſmoothneſs of his ſtile, and the perſpicuity 
of his narration, we ſhall find that the fiction of the poets 
and the dull annals of laborious compilers will bear no pro- 
portion either in profit or in pleaſure, when compared with 
his hiſtory. He begins it with CAN DAULES and Cyrus, 
and brings it down to the battle of Mycale towards the latter 
end of XERxES“s reign, which comprehends the ſpace of 
120 years. Beſides the ſtory of the Greeks and Perſians, 
which is the main argument of his work, he throws in that 
of other nations, by way of epiſode or digreſſion. This ex- 
traordinary perſon was born at Halicarnaſſus, a Grecian co- 
lony in the leſſer Aſia, not long before the invaſion of Greece 
by the armies of XERxES. In his youth, he retired from 
his native city to Samos, in order to avoid the arbitrary pro- 
. ceedings of LycDam1s, the grandſon of the famous ArTE- 
MISIA, who acquitted himfelf with ſo much honour in the 
naval engagement at Salamis. Twas there he formed him- 
ſelf upon the diale& of Ionia, and compil'd his hiſtory. 
This was indeed a place more peculiarly fitted to his pur- 
poſe; for as in every democratical government, ſo in that 
of Samos, a man is neither biaſſed by hopes nor by fears, 
and is at liberty to commend, without the leaſt imputation of 
flattery, and to cenſure, without that of malice or detraction. 
In the mean while he ſpared no pains to inform himſelf of 
all that was neceſſary, in the beſt manner which he could. 
To this end he travelled into Ægypt, ſurvey'd its chief towns, 
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converſed with the prieſts of Thebes and Memphis, and pe- 
netrated into the principles of their religion and learning, as 
far as his own ſagacity could carry him, and their recluſe- 
neſs would permit him. He travelled through the ſeveral 
cantons and republics of Greece, ſaw the principal cities of 
Aſia, and viſited the borders of "Thrace, Scythia, and Arabia. 
Returning however after a long voluntary exile into his own 
country, he bore a conſiderable part in the expulſion of the 
tyrant; but meeting with envy from his fellow-citizens, in- 
ſtead of that gratitude, which he expected as the juſt reward 
of his ſervices, he came to Athens; and after about a twelve- 
month's ſtay here, departed into Italy with, a colony of 
Athenians, to build a city called Thurium, near the ruins 
of the antient Sybaris. As ſoon as he had drawn up his 
hiſtory from the materials he had collected with ſuch infinite 
_ diligence and induſtry, he determined to expoſe it to the 
judgment of all Greece. It happened, that during his reſi- 
dence at Athens, beſides the feaſt of Panathenza, where he 
read over his work aloud, the Olympian exerciſes were then 
performing, to which the Grecians reſorted in general from 
each ſtate, and thus he had a very fair opportunity given him 
to put his deſign in execution. Many of his auditors had 


no doubt been perſonally engaged in ſome of the battles againſt 


XtRxEs and MARDoNI1Us, and not one of them could be 
unacquainted with the principal facts of a war, ſo honourable 
to Greece, and fo inglorious to Perſia, In the midſt of this 
aſſembly he declared, that he appeared before them, not ſo 
much a ſpeCtator of their games, as a competitor for the prize 
of reputation; and recited his work publicly a ſecond time 
with univerſal applauſe and approbation. Nothing can be a 
greater teſtimony of this applauſe, than that the names of the 

nine muſes have been given to the nine books of his hiſtory, 
as if the compoſition were above the ſtandard of humanity, 
and the joint labour of thoſe celebrated divinities. ä 
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If, after a judgment fo unanimous, and in every reſpect 
ſo valuable, I may be allowed to add my own, I muſt freely 
- confeſs, HyDaAsPEs, that I have received more inſtruction 
from the hiſtory of HERopoTUs, than from any author 
within the little ſphere of my obſervation. Every part of the 
narrative ſuggeſted matter of entertainment to the imagination 
and uſeful improvement to the mind. I confidered myſelf 
one while as under the protection and guidance of the moſt 
eminent heroes of antiquity, as having their bright example 
before my eyes, and in the future courſe of my actions at- 
tending to the noble principles, which influenced their con- 
duct in life. I conſidered myſelf another while as a citizen 
of the world at large ; as diveſted of every national prejudice 
or falſe biaſs, while the great men of paſt ages ſubmitted to 
my cenſure ; and in my own breaſt I pronounced an impartial 
and diſintereſted ſentence on their characters. In each of 
theſe views, hiſtory may be called the ſchool, where the 
living, that would be wiſe, are the ſcholars ; where the dead, 
as well the fools as the wiſe, are frequent leſſons of courage 
and experience to generals, of prudence and fidelity to mi- 
niſters, of moderation and juſtice to kings. Hence every 
perſon, in his private capacity, may learn to merit the diſtin- 
guiſhing name of a man; and princes are warned, that they 
are no more than men, and that fame is always juſt to the 
dead, however partial to the living. In ſhort, nothing can 
be more agreeable, than by the means of hiſtory to accom- 
pany MIL TIADEs at Marathon, THEMISTOCLEs at Salamis, 
or CIMoN at Mycale. To be placed as a ſpectator out of 
all hazards; to reap wiſdom from the danger of others; to 
regulate what one has to do by what has been done; to 
foretel the future by the paſt; and thus to become a diviner, 
without magic; and a prophet, without inſpiration. But I 
forbear to ſay any thing farther on this theme : thou muſt 
pardon me, HyDASPEs, for having troubled thee fo long; 
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but it was impoſlible for me not to enlarge on the excellence 


and utility of hiſtory, when I was ſpeaking of the man, 
who hath firſt placed it in its true dignity and luſtre. 
Adieu, 


F rom Athens. C. 


LET 5 MK MF 


GogRYAS to CLEANDER. 


AS I had no particular commands to deliver to thee, I 


have neglected to write to Athens for ſome time; and to 
ſay the truth, my CLEANDER, thy diligence is ſuch, that 


it leaves us nothing to hope for on the ſide of information; and 


thy ſagacity is ſo great, that it anticipates the wiſeſt inſtruc- 
tions of the miniſters. Think not that I mean to flatter thee; 
for as thou knoweſt me to be framed ofa temper above indulging 
that vice, even to the weakeſt of princes, it would ill become 


me, when I am ſpeaking to a man of ſenſe, The cruel proceed- 


ings of the Athenians againſt the Peloponneſian ambaſſadors 
have not deterred the Lacedzmonians from ſending another 
to this court in their ſtead. His name, it ſeems, is PVRAc- 
MON. As ſoon as he arrived here, he addreſſed himſelf to 
thy friend HY DASPESs, the chamberlain, telling him, he 
was a Spartan by nation, and demanded an audience of the 
king. HyDpasPEs acquainted him with the ceremony of 
proſtration, which it is abſolutely neceſſary that all ſhould 
comply with, who are willing to be admitted into the 
chamber of preſence. © For, ſays he, we are ordered by 
« the law, to adore our ſovereign, as the living image of 


a, Pay _ 7 —— 2 
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« the Deity, which ſuſtains and preſerves the univerſe.” 
To which the other anſwered with the Laconic brevity and 

pride; „I will do nothing that ſhall be thought a diſhonour 
cc to my country; and therefore an audience was refuſed 
him. However, he has had ſeveral conferences with M- 
GABYZUS and myſelf ; but his behaviour and his inſtructions 
are both ſo reſerved, that it is impoſſible for us to learn any 
particulars of moment from him. His only bufineſs, as far 
as I can collect it from all which he has faid, is, to put the 
king to a fruitleſs expence, without offering any ſuitable 
recompence; and to aſk for ſupplies, without propoſing 
any mutual advantages to Perſia. This requeſt, thou mayſt 
eaſily conjecture, is regarded as wild and extravagant; 
beſides it is not conſiſtent with the political views of our 
court, and the reſolution of the Perſian council, to interfere 
in the civil broils and diſſentions of Greece, while the lead- 
ing republics are deſtroying one another upon equal terms, 
It will be our part, whenever that time ſhall come, to 
throw ourſelves into the ſcale of the weakeſt ; an argument, 
which has already been fully treated of in a former * letter, 
and upon that account will more property be waved at the 
preſent. 


I agree with thee, that the removal of PERICLEs was an 
act of folly, and his ſudden reſtoration to the higheſt offices 
in the commonwealth was at once an inſtance of the wiſdom 
and inconſtancy of the Athenian people; but as I was not 
ſurprized at the one, fo I could not wonder at the other. I 
was extremely pleaſed with the relation, which thou gaveſt 
me of thy viſit to that excellent ſtateſman, on thy return 
from Salamis; nor was I without hopes, that by the dexterity 
and politeneſs of thy converſation, thou mighteſt have pro- 
cured ſome material intelligence from him. And yet how 


* Vide Letter XIV. and XXIV. 
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precarious 1s every proſpect of human happineſs ! Soon after 
his reſtoration, we were told of the waſting diſeaſe, that 
preyed upon him; and lo! thy next brought the moving 
narrative of his death. Senſible as I was, that Greece had 
loſt her ableſt politician, and that the moſt powerful obſtacle 
to the deſigns of ARTAXERXES was removed, I could not 
help yielding for a moment to the ſoft impreſſions of tender- 
neſs and ſorroẽw. The unaffected encomium, which he 
beſtowed upon himſelf, before he died, gave me the 
ſtrongeſt idea I had ever entertained of his mild and equi- 
table adminiſtrations PERICLEs was above the genius of 
the city, that produced him; for he ſeemed born to mo- 
narchical ſway, notwithſtanding providence had placed him 
in a republican ſtate. Such however was his influence, 
that though in effect he ſettled the moſt important points 
according to his own inclinations, yet his own inclinations 
were guided by the trueſt diſcretion, and conſiſtent with 


the moſt perfect freedom. Well might he then be re- 


verenced as the father of his country, a name, which he 
expreſſed, not in any royal formality of titles, but in the 
real courſe of his government. Thus much, I think, thou 
mayeſt reaſonably expect from me, as a due tribute of praiſe 
to the character of a good miniſter in the ſervice of his 
country, and to the memory of a great man, though an 
enemy to Perſia. | | 


The ſiege of Platea, according to the accounts I have 
received of the place, will laſt, in all probability, a con- 


ſiderable while longer. It is certainly a town of conſe- 


quence to the Athenians, and deſerves well of them, for its 


ſteady adherence to their intereſt in the preſent war, and of 
all Greece, for its inviolable attachment to the common 


cauſe, Fail not to ſend the earlieſt news of the motions 
of PHoRM1o's fleet. In the mean time forget not to inform 
thyſelf of the intrigues in the city, and who is likely to 
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ſucceed PERICLES in the popular eſteem and adminiſtration. 
But theſe things I forbear to enlarge upon, and therefore 
entruſt thee to the ſafe dictates of thy own obſervation and 
prudence. In ſhort, I have nothing to add further, than 
the ſincereſt expreſſions of the pleaſure, which I take in 
thy approved capacity for buſineſs, and the ſtrongeſt ex- 
hortation I can give thee, to perſevere in the ſame courſe 
of fidelity and obedience. Be aſſured, CLEANDER, this 
alone will recommend thee to the protection of ORoMAs- 
DEs, and the favour of our mighty - maſter, for whoſe 
health I pray, before the morning walks over the dews of 
eaſtern hills, and after the ſun ſinks into the oceans > of the 
weſt. Adieu. 


From Babylon. | | E. 


IMR xy 


CLEAN DER to GoBRYASs, Chief Scribe, &c. From Athens. 


THE military operations of this campaign prove a great 
deal more active, than thoſe of the two former; whether 
it is that the animoſities of the contending ſtates, inſtead 
of decaying, grow more vigorous, by the continuance of 
the war; or that the hopes, which were formerly entertained 
of peace, being quite vaniſhed ſince the fruitleſs negotia- 
tions of laſt year, the various parties, that prevail in theſe 
republics, are agreed to give a different turn to their private 
reſentments, by exerciſing them only 2 the common 
enemy. 


VOL. t. | M 
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I intend this diſpatch ſhall contain an exact account of 
ſuch material events, as have happened ſince the death 
of PERICLES. 


The Peloponneſian army is ftill employed, or rather 
waſting itſelf, at the ſiege of Platza, with no great profit 
to themſelves, or damage to their enemies. The laſt letters 
from thence ſay, that the beſieged have lately made a 
vigorous fally, and undermined a mount, which the be- 
ſiegers had raiſed to plant their engines upon, and command 
the rampart of the place. | | 


An account is arrived here of an unſucceſsful expedition, 
which the Ambraciots and Spartans have made againſt 
Acarnania. It was projected by the former, in conjunction 
with the Chaonians and ſome other Barbarians, who inhabit 
the frontiers of Greece towards Macedonia. They per- 
ſuaded the Lacedæmonians to ſend them a thouſand men, 
under the command of CNEMVus an officer of good reputa- 
tion; whilſt the Corinthians and the other allies were pre- 
paring a large fleet with tranſports to join them, and com- 
plete the conqueſt of Acarnania. CN EMUs imagining he 
ſhould overrun the country upon the firſt inroad, ſet for- 
ward without ſtaying for this reinforcement, with his army 
drawn up in three columns. As he advanced towards 
Straton, the metropolis of Acarnania, the inhabitants made 
a briſk attack upon a column of Chaonians, who led the 
van, and were imprudently marched forward ſome leagues 
beyond the reſt of the army. Theſe barbarians made no 
great reſiſtance, and were intirely routed ; which ſo diſ- 
couraged CnNEmus, that he retreated with ſome precipita- 
tion, left he ſhould be intercepted by the ſuccours, that 
were aſſembling for the relief of Straton. 
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The ſatisfaction, which the Athenians expreſs at the 
failure of this enterprize, which however well conducted 
could have affected them but very remotely, is much 
heightened by the news they received yeſterday of a naval 
victory, which their fleet, commanded by PHORMIO, has 
gained over that of the Corinthians. The firſt notice they 
received of it was by ſeeing a trireme enter the harbour 
Piræeus with the uſual marks of ſucceſs. The officers and 
ſailors were ranked upon the deck crown'd with garlands, 
and filled the air with repeated acclamations. The ſhip 
herſelf was hung with wrecks of ſhattered veſſels of the 
enemy, and adorned with trophies of arms, whilſt the oars 
kept time to the harmony of muſical inſtruments. Great 
multitudes of people flocked inſtantly to enjoy this agreeable 
ſpectacle from the ſhore, The captain, whoſe name is 
DromeDoN, landed and went directly to the Prytaneum 
(or town-houſe, where the Prytanes have a plain repaſt 
prepared every day for them at the public charge) and deli- 
vered his letters into their hands. "Theſe magiſtrates im- 
mediately aſſembled the ſenate; and after the letters had 
been read there, they were communicated to the impatient 
people in an extraordinary aſſembly that very evening. 
To-morrow is appointed as a day of thankſgiving at all 
their temples for this ſucceſs, I have obtained a copy of 
the diſpatch ſent by PRORMIO, with an account of the 
action, which I have encloſed in this packet. It ſhews as 
well the experience and fpirit of the admiral, as the honeſt 
plainneſs of a true Athenian; and therefore I imagined, 
noble ſcribe, that a ſight of it would not be diſagreeable 
to thyſelf and the reſt of the Perſian council. Adieu. 
| 85 of 
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CET T Io. 


PHORMIO to the ſenate and people of Athens. 


[ received the orders you ſent me to prevent the fleet of 
Corinth and the other confederates from joining with 
CNnemus and the Ambraciots; and hope you will not 
be diſſatisfied with the manner, in which I have executed 
them. Upon the firſt advice, that they were failed from 
the Criſſæan gulph, I weighed anchor from Naupactus 
with 20 gallies, in order to attend their motions, and came 
up with them juſt as they were got out of the Streights. 
As ſoon as we defcried their fleet, which conſiſted of fort- 
ſeven fail under the command of three admirals, making 
the beſt of its way from Patrz to the oppoſite continent 
of Acarnania, I held a council of war with the other cap- 
tains; in which it was determined, notwithſtanding the 
ſuperiority of number lay on their ſide, to venture an en- 
gagement. We. conſidered, that they were rather furniſhed 
for the land fervice, than a naval action; and that the good- 
neſs of our ſhips and the experience and courage of our 
ſeamen would be an over balance to our being inferior in 
point of force. Accordingly on the twentieth of the month 
Thargelion in the morning, the fails were ordered to be 
ſtruck, the rowers to lower themfelves under the deck, the 
ſoldiers to repair to their reſpective ſtations, and the ſqua- 
dron to fall into line of battle. The enemy, obſerving that 
they could not eſcape us without fighting, drew up their 
fleet in the form of a roundel, placing the larger veſſels on 
the outſide as a defence to the tranſports, which were diſ- 
poſed in the midſt. Five of their ſwifteſt galleys were 
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likewiſe ordered to be ready to ſally out upon us through 
the vacant ſpaces of the line, in whatever part we ſhould 
make an impreſſion. In this poſture we continued ſome 
time, till an eaſterly wind, which blows every morning 
out of the gulph, ariſing, I obſerved that their fleet was not 
only contracted by it into a narrower compaſs, but their 
order conſiderably diſturbed. I thought this favourable 
opportunity not to be omitted, and therefore ordered the 
ſignal of battle to be hung out, and the trumpets to ſound 
a charge from the admiral ſhip, which was immediately 
follow'd round the reſt of the ſquadron. The firſt encounter 
was pretty rough ; a Corinthian ſhip commanded by Ma- 
CHON, one of the admirals, endeavoured to break my oars ; 
but I avoided the ſhock, and after giving her a volley of 
darts and ſtones, bore down upon her poop, and flung a 
bridge over her, and notwithſtanding a ſmart oppoſition, 
enter*d ſoldiers on board her, when ſhe ſurrender d. In the 
mean time the reſt of the ſquadron broke into the enemies 
line, and diſperſed their whole fleet: NroMEDoON trierarch 
of the Thetis, and DEMOSTHENESs trierarch of the Nereide, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a peculiar manner. The former, 
though he was attacked by two of the enemies ſhips, who 
attempted to board him with grappling irons, repulſed them 
both, put the one to flight, and ſunk the other, The latter 
ſhatter'd ſeveral of the Corinthian ſhips, and always 
ſtretched a head after the flyers; leaving thoſe he had 
damaged, for others that followed him to take. In general, 
your officers and ſoldiers behaved themſelves with a gal- 
lantry and ſkill becoming Athenians. We have made 
ourſelves maſters of twelve ſhips and a great many priſoners, 
and after erecting a trophy and conſecrating a galley to 
NepTuNE at Molycricum returned to Naupactus, from 
whence I have diſpatched DIoMEDON with this account. 
I cannot conclude, without preſſing you in the moſt earneſt 
manner, to ſend me a large and ſpeedy reinforcement, or 
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elſe the preſent ſucceſs can never turn to any future advan- 
tage. Your enemies, far from being diſcouraged, redouble 
their preparations. The remainder of the conquered fleet 


are rendezvouſed at Cyllene the arſenal of the Eleans, where 


they have been joined by CNEMUs and BRAsIDAs, whom 
the Lacedzmonians have ſent with ſupplies of men and 
money. They give out, that they ſhall ſoon be able to put 
to ſea with ſeventy fail. 


| Wherefore, 88 let not any delays proceeding 

from faction or intereſt, retard the courſe of your buſineſs, 

and produce inconveniencies, which in former times have 
proved highly detrimental to you, and may be fatal now. 
Conſider how ungrateful it would be towards the gods, 
not to ſecond the proſperous beginning they have ſent you; 
how inexcuſable towards yourſelves, if you do not maintain 
the empire of the ſea, which your anceſtors tranſmitted 
down to you in full luſtre at the price of ſo much blood; 
and how unaccountable it muſt appear in the eyes of all 
Greece, if the victors are not as ſolicitous to improve their 
advantages, as the vanquiſhed to repair their loſſes. 
Farewell. | 

From on board the Minzrv a quinquireme, P. 
in the harbour of Naupactus. ) 
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LL Ex TT 1k xr 


| OrsameEs to CLEANDER. From Syene in Thebais. 


THE reports I had heard of the wonderful cataract and 
other natural curioſities about this place, incited me to 
make an excurſion hither, before I ſet forward on my jour- 
ney into the lower Egypt. But here, I can aſſure you, 
my excurſion terminates, left you might ſuſpect, that I am 
going further into the barren wilds of Ethiopia, or the 
burning ſands of Libya. And I am not ſorry it has led me 
ſo far, as I can hereby impart to you ſome new diſcoveries 
relating to the Ægyptian worſhip, which I believe are yet 
unknown in Greece, not many of that country having 
extended their travels to theſe remote corners of Ægypt. 
Beſides that, they are of ſuch a nature, as the ſuperſtitious 
Greeks would not be much intereſted in making. For 
although thoſe, who travel, are generally men, of better 
ſenſe, and underſtandings elevated above the vulgar, yet 
are they cautious of divulging any of their diſcoveries, 
which might help to undeceive the more ignorant. I had 
often heard at Thebes, * that the people further up in 
Thebais paid nothing towards the charge of thoſe animals 
uſed there and in the lower Agypt in the ſervice of the 
inferior gods. I have wondered much, why they in par- 
ticular were exempted, but never could be rightly informed 
of the reaſon of ſo peculiar an exemption, until I came to 
this place; fo careful are the prieſts and devotees of that 


„ Plut, de Iſid, & Ofir. 
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ſuperſtitious worſhip to conceal and diſguiſe every thing, 
that it is not their intereſt to publiſh. Upon coming hither 
J was ſenſible of a great change from that pomp and page- 
antry, with which the religious of other parts in Ægypt 
have ſo extravagantly overloaded the worſhip of their gods. 


When I entered one of their temples, I was ſtruck with 


the awful ſolemnity of the place; and it raiſed in me a 
devout ſeriouſneſs, which all the ſculpture and ſenſible re- 
preſentations of the gods had never before done in thoſe ] 
had elſewhere ſeen. There was ſomething plain and ſimple 
in its ornaments, yet what taken together ſeemed great and 
auguſt, and extremely well adapted to excite a mechanical 


devotion; for I cannot call that otherwiſe, which is excited 


by any thing leſs than the pure contemplation of ORoMas- 
DES, when the mind abſtracts itſelf from all material 
objects, and ſeeks no other temple but its own breaſt, A 
few hieroglyphics and emblematical figures were raiſed in 
ſculpture from the walls; * and the Æthiopians, of whom 
the Syenites are a part, aſcribe to themſelves the invention 
of it. One figure preſents itſelf at the entrance, which is 
pretty remarkable, but ſeems placed there rather to charac- 
teriſe the powers and attributes, than intended for the ſhape 
and figure of the divinity they worſhip. + It was a ſerpent 
with an hawk's head ; but the account I received from them - 
of their religion was this, f That they owned no mortal 
« being to be god, but their god CNepna ; and him they 
cc aſſerted to be without beginning and without end, the 
« maker and governor of the univerſe.” The ſerpent ſeems 
to ſymbolize that ſpirit and vivific energy, which is by him 
diffuſed through all nature. And thus, ſay they, we are 
taught by E EIS, our greateſt hierophant and ſcribe, © that 


* 


* Diodor, Sicul. J. . 5 : 
+ Philo. Bybl. Euſeb. I. 1. p. 47. c. edit. Par. 
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the firſt moſt divine being is as a ſerpent having an hawk's 
« head, beautiful to look on, who, if he opens his eyes, 
ce fills the univerſe with light; if he winks, darkneſs.is made.“ 
However, in religion I cannot approve even of this emble- 
matical imagery; for by uſing it in order to bring down 
myſterious truths to the level of common underſtandings, we 
are too apt to materialize in our thoughts the nature of the 
divine being. And J am afraid, it has but too often led the 
way to that ſenſeleſs ſuperſtition and worſhip of animals, 
which extravagantly prevails in moſt other parts of this coun- 
try. Vet it gives me pleaſure to find, that amidſt all theſe 
corruptions the notion.of one ſupreme deity is not totally 
and univerſally obliterated ; and that the ſame good dæmon, 
whom we call ORoMasDEs, the great author of the world, 
is not only adored among us in Perſia, but his worſhip ſtill 
preſerved even amidſt all the monſtrous rites and ſuperſtitions 
of Ægypt. It may not be unworthy of your notice, what 
with much prying into their ancient learning I have in 
general collected, and which I am under no reſtrictions not 
to reveal to you, viz. that the firſt TwoTH, or Mtrcury, 
whoſe remains are preſerved on their pillars and in their ſa- 
cred books, never ſo much as mentions the ſupreme Deity, 
who is above all things,. or names him in the making of the 
world; * and only aſcribes divinity to certain mortal men 
and women, and thoſe ſuch as cannot be applauded from the 
ſtory of their exploits either for wiſdom or virtue, and ſome 
of them notorious for the worſt of vices. But the Hierophants 
ſay here, that a ſecond Hermes, at leaſt nine hundred years 
later than the firſt, ſaw reaſon and neceſſity to reform and 
diſſent from the falſe coſmogony, that had been introduced 
by him, who attempted to explain the generation of things 
by certain principles in a chaos, without any help from the 
firſt and eternal mover. And of this latter HERMES, who 


* Sanchon, fragment. apud Euſeb. Auguſt, de Civ, Dei. c. 7. 
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was called SrHOAS *, the ſon of HepyzsTus, and who 
reigned over all Ægypt, they preſerve here at Syene certain 
remains. But the Ægyptian prieſts in general deny, that 
this ſecond MErcuRry diſſented from the firſt. They ſay, 
+ he took great pains to collect thoſe invaluable treaſures of 
learning, which the firſt Mercury left in diferent places 
inſcribed on pillars in the hieroglyphical characters, and which 
had lain neglected during the confuſion of the intermediate 
times; and after he had made a complete collection, ordered 
them to be laid up in a book in the ſacred reveſtries. Though 
theſe ſpeculations have much engroſſed my thoughts ſince my 
coming to Syene, I have not omitted ſeeing thoſe curioſities 
in the neighbourhood of this place, which brought me hither, 
though ſtraitned for time after ſo long a ſtay at Thebes. I 
ſailed in an open galley to Elephantine, an iſland in the Nile 
about one hundred and twenty ſtadia ſouth from Syene, a 
little above which is the famous cataract; and there ends 
the navigation of the Nile. The river having paſt Ethiopia, 
where it leaves many lakes and marſhes by the diſperſion of 
its waters, at laſt recollects its ſcatter'd ſtreams from Phile, 
a rocky iſland on its eaſtern ſide; and rolls on from thence, 
till near to Elephantine it is oppoſed. by a chain of rocks, that 
lie acroſs its channel. Daſhed againſt them and grown im- 
petuous, it mounts in foaming waves, and after ſtruggling 
amidſt the broken cliffs and craggy precipices, pours down 
from an immenſe height with a ſtupendous roaring and noiſe. 
$ But the incredible boldneſs of the people there is not les 
to be wondered at, who expoſe themſelves to the raging cur- 
rent in ſmall boats two together, the one ſteering, the other 
rowing ;. and paſling the ſtreights of the rock by little chan- 
nels, ruſh headlong with the ſtream to the amazement of the 
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beholders: for after giving them for loſt, you preſently ſee 
them again, as if ſhot out of an-engine, far from the place 
of their fall, and rowing ſafely in the aſſwaged waters. In 
failing for pleaſure about Elephantine, we were much enter- 
tained with many rude proſpects of rocks and precipices, at 
the bottom of which are caves and grottos formed by the 
continual breaking of the waves upon them. Near Phile 
are * two piked rocks, where the Egyptian prieſts ſay are 
fountains of unfathomable profundity. They call them the 
yeins of the Nile, and annually in their ſolemnities upon the 
increaſe of its waters, go thither to throw in their preſents 
as a tribute to the Nile. But when I arrive at Heliopolis, 
where I hope to be by the time that the ſolemnities upon 
that occaſion are celebrated, I ſhall have more leiſure, and 
be better prepared to entertain you with ſome phyſical ac- 
counts about it. In the area of an incloſure, belonging to 
the college of aſtronomers in this town, is raiſed a ſtone edifice 
with a ſpacious terraſs on the top ; where are fixed in the open 
air the larger inſtruments, always ready at hand for their ob- 
ſervations; and a great aperture in the middle looks down 
into + a very deep well, which being exactly under the Tropic 
circle, is a certain index for the ſummer ſolſtice. "Though 
I am juſt ſetting out upon my progreſs into the lower Ægypt, 
I could not forbear communicating to you theſe obſervations 
upon things, which afforded me ſome new diſcoveries, and a 
greater entertainment than I expected. And as I ſhall ſcarce 
have leiſure to write to you again, till I do it from Heliopolis 
or Memphis, I was unwilling there ſhould be ſo long an inter- 
val in our correſpondence. Adieu. . L. 


* Herod. Euterp. c. 28. 
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CLEANDER to SMERDIS. From Athens. 


THOU wilt be ſurpriz'd, venerable Mage, when I in- 
form thee, that a city ſo renowned as this is, for its martial 
exploits, ſhould at the ſame time be no leſs famous for its 
learning and acquirements in ſcience, Its principal men 
think they are but half qualified for the ſervice of the ſtate, 
till they have gone through the whole circle of arts; and it 
is not uncommon for even thoſe of the firſt rank, to give 

_ themſelves up entirely to the culture of them. They make 

no ſcruple to undertake long voyages, in order to enrich 
- themſelves and their country with freſh diſcoveries ; and at 4 
home make it their chief buſineſs, and what mixes even in 
their entertainments, to promote knowledge. It is by theſe 
means, and by the encouragement, which is given to in- 
genuity in general, that the Athenians are confeſſedly ſu- 
perior to all the other ſtates of Greece, in this reſpect at 
leaſt. There is no ſcience, which they do not profeſs (and 
what is much more to their credit) no art, in which they 
do not excel. The myſterious parts of learning and the 
knowledge of nature have geen brought to them, though im- 
perfectly, from Mgypt. The more practical arts, ſuch as 
ſculpture and painting, building and muſic, owe, if not their 
invention, yet all their grace to them; for whether they have 
improved only on the rough and uncouth plans brought from 
thence, or themſelves ſtruck out thoſe ideas of beauty and 
ſymmetry, their merit will be equal. It is univerſally agreed 
that they have finiſhed almoſt at the ſame time that they ſet 
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about theſe arts, and in the compaſs of a very few years car- 
ried them to the utmoſt perfection they ſeem capable of. 
Thou wilt aſk perhaps, whether it is on theſe attainments 
alone, that the Athenians build their reputation, and to what 
purpoſes, beſides thoſe of pomp and luxury, theſe refined 
arts ſerve ? Thou, who haſt been trained up in the diſcipline 
of the old Perſians (whoſe chief excellence was to ſhoot, and 
ſpeak the truth) wilt be apt to deſpiſe all acquirements, which 
don't tend to make men wiſer or better. I agree with thee, 
that theſe are the true, and ſhould be the chief end of all in- 
ſtitutions 3 nor are the Athenians negligent of this. They 
make it their buſineſs alſo to improve the mind, correct the 
will, and infuſe ſentiments of virtue and honeſty into their 
youth. And J am the more perſuaded of this, when I con- 
{der the turn and genius, the aim and actions of a young phi- 
loſopher, who begins to draw the eyes and attention of the 
city on him, He has taken a courſe in his ſearch after know- 
ledge different from all others : while they have been hunting 
after it in diſtant climes, he has been confined to his own 
city and almoſt to his own mind; he has applied himſelf 
chiefly to know himſelf, and having tried as it were the ſhal- 
lowneſs of his own underſtanding, inſtead of pretending (as 
others do) to teach every thing, he profeſſes for himſelf, and 
undertakes to ſhew others that they underſtand nothing. In 
tie midſt of the moſt plentiful feaſts, he practiſes a temperance 
almoſt equal to that, which the rules of thy order enjoin thee ; 
and while he converſes daily in the moſt promiſcuous and 
free manner, he is ſaid to preſerve an innocence in his life, 
and a ſanctity in his manners, which retirement from the 
world ſcarce ſecures to others. Thou wilt not wonder, if 
my curioſity has led me to converſe with him; nor is it diffi- 
cult to have acceſs to one, who ſpends moſt part of his time 
in the ſtreets and public places of this city. He received my 
addreſs in the ſame open and eaſy manner, he does thoſe of 
all his countrymen ; and by a ſimplicity of behaviour, and a 
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variety of queſtions, which ſeemed to have no relation to 
what I propoſed to him, he ſoon brought me to give up, what 
J had before looked on as clear and indubitable, and made 
me own, that I was ignorant in thoſe very points, which 
before I imagined I had beit underſtood. When he had put 
me out of conceit with my own opinions, I was defirous to 
be let into and ſubmit to his; but whether it was that he 
really (as he profeſſed) entertained no certain ones, or whether 
he did not think it ſafe to commit them to one, who, beſide 
his being a ſtranger, might not appear worthy of his conh- 
dence, he declined giving me this ſatisfaction, and left me 
neither pleaſed with him-or myſelf. The mind, which takes 
pleaſure in its ſearches after truth, yet is impatient, when 
convinced, that all its darling ſyſtems and prepoſſeſſions are 
falſe ; and I foreſee, that a ſage, whoſe life and doctrines are 
a conſtant reproach to all he converſes with, will ſoon make 
his diſciples deſirous of freeing themſelves from ſo imperti- 
nent a monitor. Adieu. 5 
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CLEANDER to ORSAMES. From Athens. 


AS I find nothing! more agreeable, Orsames, during 
my reſidence at Athens, than the converſation of intelligent 
men, I endeavour to inform myſelf on ſubjects of literature 
and ingenuity, without neglecting the weightier buſineſs of 
my ſtation and character. It is not long ſince I troubled 
HyDASPEs with an account of ſome curious particulars con- 
cerning the Grecian poets and hiſtorians, which I had ga- 
thered from a careful peruſal of their works, and the accurate 
relations of the learned. The humanity of my patron Pa1- 
LEMON 1s never ſo much exerted to my advantage, as when 
he introduces me with his uſual politeneſs to the familiarity 
of perſons, whoſe company I ſhould have made my choice, 
could I otherwiſe have hoped for it. To the kind recom- 
mendation of my friend it is wholly owing, that I am lately 
admitted to the acquaintance of 'THucyDIDEs, a man of 
ſuperior quality and wiſdom, by whoſe means I. ſhall extend 
my inſight into the conſtitution of Greece in general, and 
the policy of Athens in particular. He was employed ſome 
years ago by the city in conducting a ſecond colony of Athe- 
nians to Thurium; and though he does not engage in the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, he hath ſerved in the armies 
of the ſtate, and made ſeveral campaigns. I am told. he is 
originally poſſeſſed of a fair paternal inheritance, and is de- 
rived from a very noble family, both which are augmented 
by his marriage with a rich wife, the daughter of a king of 
Thrace, He ſeems however to conſider theſe happy circum- 
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ſtances in life with the impartial eyes of a philoſopher, 
and values the former only as it enables him to diffuſe 
the effects of his benevolence, and the latter, as the 
memory of it perpetually excites him to emulate his an- 
ceſtors in virtue. At the fame time, he is ſo far from 
thinking himſelf raiſed above the reſt of his country- 
men, that he lives with all the elegant ſimplicity of an 
Athenian, while he enjoys the opulence of a Perſian fatrap. 
His inſtitution in the ſtudy of eloquence and philoſophy 
hath been conformable to the nobility of his birth and for- 
tune. In philoſophy, he was the ſcholar of ANAXAGORAS; 
in rhetoric, he was inſtructed by ANnTIPHON, an orator 
of ſingular abilities, and revered by the people for his elo- 
quence. If I may form a judgment of his ſentiments in 
government from the tenour of his diſcourſe, he appears 


leaſt of all to approve of a democracy. The generoſity of 


his temper makes him averſe from the envy and contention 
of demagogues; the ſteadineſs of his politics, from the in- 
conſtancy of popular reſolutions; and the integrity of his 
heart, from the ſelfiſh counſels of thoſe, who are willing to 
acquire or maintain an authority with the multitude. He 
could wiſh for a larger mixture of ariſtocracy in the Athe- 
nian commonwealth ; and yet ſuch was his opinion of PE- 
RICLES, that as long as he continued alive and in ſupreme 
power, he uſed to ſay, © the adminiſtration was nominally 
<« democratical, but in fact monarchical.” As he is pleaſed 
to indulge me in ſome ſhare of his confidence, I took the 


liberty to aſk him one day in private, „How it happened, 


ce that he, who joins to great natural endowments a ſur- 
ce prizing compaſs of knowledge and long obſervation, had 
% never expreſs'd any deſire to be placed at the helm of the 
&« republic, nor had entered into the artful management of 
<« popular aſſemblies.” He anſwer'd me, „That he for- 

<« bore coming into the aſſembly, becauſe he would neither 
ede an acceſſary or a witneſs to their iniquitous proceed- 
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cc ings: That proſperity had infatuated the minds of his 
c unthinking countrymen; and the only men who ruled 
cc them, were thoſe, who ſoothed them with fond hopes, 
« enflamed them by falſe notions, and put them on chimeri- 
« cal ſchemes, and hazardous attempts; whereas he, who 
c gave temperate advice, was injuriouſly branded as a 
« coward, and thought ſo ignorant, as not to underſtand, 
cc or ſo malicious as to belie their power.“ He faid, & the 
« trueſt and molt ſhining merits were looked upon as crimes 
« againſt the ſtate; that they never - pardoned him, who 
« ſerved them with talents, which rendered him worthy to 
« command, and often deprived themſelves of real advan- 
« tages to ſhun an imaginary evil. For my own part 
« (continued he) I have mingled ſo much of the diſin- 
« tereſted philoſopher with my republican principles, as 
« to abhor thoſe leaders of party, who crofs each other's 
« counſels to the detriment of the whole; thoſe flatterers, 
« who truckle to the humour of the people by the meaneſt 
« and moſt flaviſh compliances ; thoſe declaimers, who 
« drive us into ſtrange undertakings, which their betters 
« either dare not oppoſe, or, if they do, precipitately en- 
danger their own ſafety. A prudent citizen therefore, 
« when perſons of this kind bear ſway, will yield to the 
« torrent of the times, without ſuffering himſelf to be loſt 
« in the ſtream. He will wait for a fairer opportunity of 
c. engaging in the public buſineſs, or elſe not engage in it 
c at all. He will not enter on the important office of a 
« miniſter, uncalled to it by the general voice of his country. 
« In a word, I have laid down theſe maxims to myſelf 
<« which the politicians of our days ſeem utterly to deſpiſe, 
« viz. that a good man ſhould be ſo zealous in his regards 
« for the community, as to exclude all thoſe that are per- 
te ſonal, while a wiſe man remains indifferent in his choice 
« of public or private life, but ſtudious to adorn both. Can 
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« you then wonder (added he) if I have rather employed 

„ myſelf in obſerving and recording what paſſes, than in 
ce directing and governing? And to ſpeak ſincerely, it 
“e is with-a view to the good of futurity, that I am now 
« compiling a hiſtory of theſe times, and ſhall ſpare no 
<« expence of labour or money to procure fitting memoirs 
4 for the purpoſe. The Lacedæmonian archives as well 
cc as the Athenian will be ranſacked, that from the collections 
« of each the ſeries of our tranſactions may be more im- 
<« partially laid open; and however ſome men ſhall cenſure 
ce the manner of my writing, yet no man ſhall queſtion the 
te truth of it. For it is not a work intended by way of 
<« oftentation to the preſent age, but as a monument of 
<« jnſtruction to our ſucceſſors, as a legacy to all poſterity.” 


Struck with the greatneſs of the reply, it was impoſlible 


for me to forget, what I had often been told, of the gene- 


rous ſpirit he diſcovered, and the memorable tears which 
he ſhed, on hearing the Muſes of HeropoTvUs recited in 
a celebrated feaſt at Athens. I conſidered this deſign as 


- a conſequence of the ſame emulation; nor could I avoid 


on the one hand congratulating the generations to come 
on that admirable hiſtory, which the abilities of my friend 
THUCYDIDES will hereafter produce into the world; nor 
was it unnatural to reflect with an honeſt indignation on 
the other, that while Greece is making large ſtrides in 
policy and advancing in letters, Perſia too ingloriouſly 
neglects the cultivation of both. The former, not content 
with her victories at Marathon and Salamis, is endeavour- 
ing to defeat us in that, which alone can immortalize the 
name of either: the latter, ſo far from being animated by 
a ſenſe of her ſhame, to retrieve the advantages ſhe has 
loſt, is diſregarding the judgment of futurity, and adding 
to their conqueſt by indolence. But let us hope that this, 
oh ORSAMEs, may not long be our caſe! Let us publiſh 
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an account of our actions to mankind, and not truſt to the 
partial repreſentation of the Greeks. Let us plead our 
own cauſe before the equitable tribunal of poſterity ; and 
though the progreſs of our arms hath been checked, yet let 


not the palm in hiſtory be taken from us. Adieu. 
e N "= Won 
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CLEANDER to GOBRYAS, Chief Scribe, &c. From Athens. 


THE Athenians, noble ſcribe, are remarkable amongſt 
their other diſtinguiſhing qualities for the great eagerneſs, 
with which they liſten after news. Thou mayſt imagine, 


that this curioſity finds ſufficient employment by an account 


juſt arrived of a ſecond engagement between the Pelopon- 
neſian fleet and PHORMIO's ſquadron, in which the vaſt 
ſuperiority of number on the ſide of the former, balanced by 
the {kill and bravery of the latter, has rendered the advan- 
tage and loſs pretty equal between both parties, as thou 
wilt be better able to judge from the following relation. 


A reinforcement of twenty fail were immediately fitted 
out here, at the preſſing inſtances of PfoR io; but inftead 
of being ſent directly to him, were ordered to. take Crete 
in their way, on a ſervice of no importance. They were 
detained ſo long at that iſland by contrary winds, that they 
were not able to join him till the battle was over. 


In the mean time, Bras1Das and CN EMUs put to ſea 
with a fleet of ſeventy fail well appointed, and came to an 
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anchor at Rhium of Achaia, whilſt Prormio and his 
twenty gallies were ſtationed at a port of the ſame name on 
the oppoſite ſhore. Theſe two harbours form the mouth of 
the Criſſæan gulph. : The Peloponneſian commanders in- 
tended to bring the Athenians to an engagement within the 
gulph, before the reinforcement arrived. ProrRmMIo de- 
ſigned to avoid fighting, but, if that was not in his power, 
to engage them in the open ſea, where the dexterity of his 
failors and the ſwiftneſs of his ſhips, would give him the 
advantage againſt their unweildy veflels and unexperienced 
ſeamen. After they had lain two or three days in this poſ- 
ture, the Peloponneſians made a motion up the gulph with 
their whole fleet towards Naupactus; which obliged Pfok- 
Mio much againſt his will to follow them in order to fave 
the place, which was too weak to make a ſtout reſiſtance, 
As ſoon as the admirals of the enemy ſaw the Athenian 
fquadron engaged within the ftrait, they gave the ſignal to 
their fleet to tack about, and bear down upon them, which 
they did with ſuch vigour, that they drove ſeveral of the 
Athenian galleys againſt the ſhore, ſunk ſome, and made 
many priſoners. A body of Meſſenian troops in the ſervice 
of Athens, who were marching along the ſhore, behaved 
very bravely; for they entered the ſea with their arms, and 
recovered ſome of the ſhips, that had been taken. In ano- 
ther part of the action, PHoRmM1o himſelf puſhed out to ſea 
with eleven ſhips, and was purſued by twenty Peloponneſian 
ones into the harbour of Naupactus. This experienced 
officer obſerving that they followed the chaſe very careleſsly, 
and either out of contempt of the Athenians, or believing 
the victory already their own, neglected to keep their line 
of battle, ſo that ſome of their ſhips were out of ſight, or- 
dered the few galleys he had with him to turn their prows, 
and bear down directly on the enemy, himſelf leading the 
attack, This advantage was ſo well improved, that after 
ſome of the foremoſt Peloponneſian veſſels were diſabled, 
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the reſt frighted at ſo unexpected a turn were put to flight, 


and fix of them taken. PHRORMIO and BRAS1DAs have 
both erected trophies, though neither of them can juſtly 
lay claim to the victory. The ſhips from Crete are fince 
arrived, and it is ſaid the Peloponneſian fleet is retired to 
Corinth. The officers, who diftinguiſhed themſelves moſt 
on the ſide of Athens, were AsoPivus, the admiral's ſon, 


and NiCIAS. 


It is much cenſured as an error in CLEO and his party, 
the preſent managers of affairs, that they did not immedi- 
ately furniſh PRoRMIO with a force ſufficient to improve 
his firſt advantage, and remain maſter of the ſea. In all 
probability, if the twenty ſhips had not waſted ſo much of 
their time at Crete, this muſt have proved a very conſider- 
able ſucceſs for the Athenians. It has been a common 
ſaying amongſt them on this occaſion, that they are now 
thoroughly ſenſible, that PERRICILES is dead. The laſt 
letters from Platza mention, that the army of the allies 
under the command of Arcnipamus king of Sparta, 
being harraſſed out with the length of the ſiege and the 
vigorous reſiſtance of the garriſon, have reſolved to encloſe 
the city with a ſtrong wall, fortified with ditches and towers 
on both ſides, to prevent as well the ſallies of the inhabitants 
within, as the entrance of any ſuccours from without; and 
that after having finiſhed this regular fortification, part of 
their forces will be left for the blockade of the town, — 
the reſt e 


J have now laid before thee, noble ſatrap, the preſent 
courſe of public occurrences; nor do I neglect to inform 
myſelf, as thou enjoineſt me, of the private intrigues of 
this City, and the ſecret ſprings, that influence the counſels 


of this active republic. The adminiſtration of affairs, ſince 


the death of PERICLEs, has lain principally in the hands of 
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a party, who may be ſaid to delight in war; and though 
they have not the neceſſary talents for carrying on a regular 
and well concerted ſcheme of military operations, yet they 
treat any one, who but ventures to name the word peace 
in their afſemblies, as an enemy to his country, and a friend 
to Lacedæmon. They are a ſet of men compoſed of merce- 
nary orators, and other factious citizens, who are enriched 
and aggrandized by a war, that impoveriſhes the reſt of 
the ſtate. Every general is obliged to pay his court to 
them, and to have a band of rhetoricians to defend him 
againſt the attacks of his enemies at home, whilſt he is 
fighting his country's battles in the field. The allies make 
their applications to them, to recommend their cauſes to 
the people, to get their contributions leſſened, or an ex- 
pedition undertaken in their behalf; though the immediate 
ſervice of the ſtate perhaps is neglected, and her armies 
rendered uſeleſs for want of ſupplies. CLEON is at the 
head of theſe worthy patriots; a man the more oppoſite to 
peace, becauſe in quiet times his own bad actions would 
appear, and the calumnies of others be leſs believed. He 
ſupports himſelf, not ſo much by the greatneſs of his abi- 
lities, as the boldneſs of his undertakings, and the confi- 
dence of his aſſertions. He renders himſelf popular, not 
by the eaſe and humanity of his behaviour, but the freedom 
and roughneſs of it; which is agreeable to the common 
fort, whom he likewiſe gains over to his intereſt by fre- 
quently relieving their neceſſities. He carries his point 
in the aſſemblies, by an over-bearing vehement ſort of 
eloquence accompanied with much action. There are 
however ſeveral, who diſlike his character and meaſures, 
and oppoſe both with great freedom: the comic writers 
in particular do not ſpare him, but ſet him forth in the 
ſtrongeſt colours, that the copiouſneſs of their invention 
and the ſeverity of their ſatyr will afford. Of late they have 
been employed in falling foul upon the memory of PERICLES, 
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and repeating the plentiful collection of ſcandal, which the 
very mention of bis name gives them room to diſplay. 


I cannot conclude without acknowledging thy laſt letter : 
the gracious acceptance, which my ſervices meet with, is 
far ſuperior to their merits as well as my expectations. 
Permit me to indulge a little pardonable vanity in reflecting, 
that I enjoy the honour of being ranked amongſt thy friends, 


and the meaneſt of the ſervants of Ax TAxkRxES. Adieu. 
| 2 
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HyDAsPEs to CLEANDER. From Babylon. 


THOUGH the riſe and preſervation, CLEAN DER, of 
every great monarchy has been owing to the arts of war, 
yet at the ſame time tis certain, no ſtate could ſupport 
itſelf without the neceſſary improvements of peace. The 
wiſdom therefore of our conſtitution is in nothing more 
conſpicuous, than the admirable care that is taken to make 
the * culture of both mutually ſerve and promote each 
other. Without this, the numberleſs forces of Perſia 
would overrun and depopulate the whole empire. But by 
a moſt exact and regular diſpoſition in every diftri& of the 
provinces, the garriſons and ſtanding forces are maintained 
with very little burden to the country. The prefect of each 
diſtrict has a liſt of ſo many horſe, ſhieldmen, or archers, 
which he is. to find proviſion for, according to the fertility 
and produce of the lands within his diviſion. ARTax- 


* Xenoph, memorabil, Lib, V. edit. Francof. p. $27. E. & p. 828. 
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ERXES himſelf has every thing under his own inſpection ; 
he frequently reviews the troops in one part or other of his 
dominions, and ſurveys the country at the ſame time, or 
employs thoſe he can confide in, to do it in places more 
remote. By this means he knows the ſtate of his armies, 
the ſtrength of his garriſons, and the condition of the ſeveral 
provinces. If the præfects fraudulently withhold what 
nature hath plentifully beſtowed, or if the land be not ſuf- 
ficiently cultivated as far as the foit will bear, they are liable 
to be complained againſt by the officers of the army, or 
thoſe ſent to inſpect them, or to be diſcovered in the neglect 
of their duty by the king himſelf. Where naked and barren 
proſpects are by labour and induſtry converted into beauti- 
ful lawns and plantations, or the face of nature in any ſort 
improved, the prefect of that diſtrict is ſure to receive 
ſome mark of the royal munificence, and the meaneſt la- 
bourer to enjoy the fruits of his induſtry, And wherever 
the troops are fitly choſen, well diſciplined, and handſomely 
equipped in their arms and other accoutrements, not only 
the commanding fatrap, but every chiliarch and tribune is 
_ diſtinguiſhed, as he hath ſhewn his diligence in the faithful 
diſcharge of his truſt. By this means they are always found 
prepared, either for a military expedition, to form an en- 
campment, or paſs in review before their ſovereign. This 
ſummer a large body of forces, draughted out from ſeveral 
provinces, is encamp'd in the plains of Babylon. The na- 
tural Perſians are 20000, whoare honoured with + XERXES 
for their chief, diſtinguiſhed from the Medes by their light 
targets and the faſhion of their ſleeves with ftripes of various 
colours. The Median forces, a ſelect body, amount to 
twenty more. Thirty thouſand Aſſyrians with brazen hel- 
mets and linen corſlets are commanded by ARs1TEs, The 


+ He was the prince royal of Perſia, 
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Arii and Bactrians make ten thouſand, armed alike, & except 
that the former have Median bows ; their general is + BA- 
GAPZUS, the emperor's ſon by ANDIA a Babyloniſh lady, 
and uterine brother to PARISATIs, a gallant young prince, 
who hath been trained to arms under ARASPES, the brave 
ſatrap of Bactria. The Ciſſij with the Sagartians and bor- 
derers upon the Erythræan ſea conſtitute twenty thouſand. 
The Sagartians and thoſe people in the tributary diviſions 
are reckoned to the province of Perſia, || the proper Perſians 
being, as you know, exempted from all tribute. The Sa- 
gartians wear a brigantine of leathern thongs cloſely entwined 
together, and carry nets, which they make uſe of in an en- 
gagement with great dexterity. The reſt are armed much 
after the Perſian manner in ſcaly corflets, and with the fame 
defenſive weapons ; but the habits of their chiefs are enriched 
with topazes from the oriental iſles adjoining. Among them 
are a body of the Chelznophagi, whoſe mails are curiouſly 
formed of the ſhells of tortoiſes. SoGDIANUs has the com- 
mand of five thouſand Caſpians and Paricanians, who make 
a barbarous appearance in the hides of ſhaggy goats, and 
are armed with bows and daggers. ARTASYRAS, who 
by Ocnvs's intereſt was lately appointed ſatrap of the 
greater Armenia, is preſent with ſix thouſand foot and four 
thouſand horſe from the territories lying at the head of the 
Euphrates, and between the Araxes and the Cyrus. A 
ſplendid tent was ſet up for Ochs, and he is expected here 
with a large detachment of the Hyrcanians ; but he ſtopped 
ſhort with twenty brigades in the neighbourhocd of Ecba- 
tana, to prevent, as is ſuppoſed, a ſecond riſing of the 
Caduſians, which may be the more ſuſpected, as the choiſeſt 
part of the Median forces were draughted for this encamp- 


$ Herod. Polymn. c. 65 
t Excerpt. ex Cteſiæ Perſic. c. 48. 
4 Herod, Thal. c. 97. 
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ment. Ten thouſand Syrians are quartered round MRGA- 
BYZUS'S pavilion, armed with ſhort ſpears, javelins, and 
daggers, and greaves that cover only half the leg. * Five 
thouſand Arabians habited in their looſe mantles of Indian 
filk, with long bows, + are placed in the rear of the camp, 
that their camels may not annoy their horſes. Amidiſt theſe 
various multitudes, the greateſt regularity and order is pre- 
ſerved through all the ranks. The city of Babylon, which 
delights in ſhews and pomp, was much entertained with the 
grand parade, when ARTAXERXES went to meet his camp. 
The magi led the proceſſion in their ſcarlet robes, carrying 
the holy fire upon a filver hearth. After them came the 
empty chariot crowned with garlands and drawn by white 
ſteeds with harneſſes of gold, which is ſacred to ORoMas- 
DES, and an emblem of his preſence with us. A ſingle 
horſe. came next of the largeſt breed of Hyrcania in honour 
to the ſun, and the leaders had white garments with ſtaffs 
of gold. Then a thouſand of the band of Immortals, with 
their golden chains and veſts of rich brocades ſet off with 
Indian gems, followed by the order called the Royal Kind- 
red; after them the body guard, who are diſtinguiſhed by 
the golden apples upon their Pikes. The chief ſatraps and 
princes of the blood attended about the perſon of ARTAx- 
ERXES, Who rode in an ivory chariot, richly inlaid with 
amethiſts and rubies upon filver and gold plates curiouſly 
imboſſed with emblematic figures. + From behind, a 
ſculptured eagle, more dazzling than the car itſelf, ſpread 
its wings over the monarch's head. A thouſand ſpearmen 
cloſed the proceſſion. The tent of ARTAxXERXEs ſtands - 
conſpicuous on a rifing ground near the center of the camp, 
with the image of the ſun in a caſe of cryſtal over it. The 


* Herod. Polym. c. 85. 
+ 1d. c. 87. 
int. Curt, 
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ladies of the court complain of their being left out in this 
_ proceſſion, who have in every ſignal expedition attended 
the camp. They threaten to appear ſoon in Amazonian 
dreſſes, and try the courage of ſome in diſtinction there, 
fince moſt of the younger ſatraps, who were noted for their 
effeminate delicacy, have upon this occaſion aſſumed a 
martial air. Theſe jeſts have reviv'd the memory of the 
ancient Sacian women, who in the reign of their queen 
ZARINA, about the time of ARTIBARNAS, father to As- 
TYAGES, joined in a revolt of the Parthi, and extremely 
diſtreſſed the Medes. And ſome fine interludes, intermixed 
after our manner with ſinging and dances, have been played 
in the royal apartments founded upon the ſtory of that he- 
roine, and the || adventure of the Mede STRYAGL1us with 
the Sacian lady, whom he had thrown from her horſe, and 
conceived ſuch a violent paſſion for, that meeting with a 
repulſe in his firſt addreſſes, he pretended to ſtarve himſelf, 
and by that artifide worked upon the compaſſion of his 
miſtreſs. A party of the court ladies, with the queen 
mother and Auris, were lately at an entertainment in 
MzecaByzus's tent, and paſſed through the camp in a 
cedar carriage with the curtains of their pavilion undrawn, 
attended by INTAPHERNEsS and five hundred of the Im- 
mortals. MEGABVYZVs performs all the duties of a gene- 
ral, and excites an emulation among the troops in their 
military exerciſes, by his frequent preſence among them. 
But to the great concern of all his friends, though the 
vigour of his mind be ſtill the ſame, yet in his bodily 
ſtrength he ſeems daily declining. APOLLONIDEs of Cos, 
who is in great favour with ARTAXERXEs, exerts his 


utmoſt {kill to prolong a life ſo valuable to Perſia. Adieu. 
N 
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VF 


CIEAN DER to SMERDIS. 


I have of late been engaged in ſome converſations with 
the ſages of this place, which have more than once brought 
to my mind thoſe delightful ſolitudes, where thou, abſtracted 
from all other care and avocations, enjoyeſt as it were the 
preſence of the great ORoMAsDEs, and illuminations, 
which, though no leſs important than thoſe vouchſafed to 
the favoured ZoRAsTER, thou in divine conference haſt 
communicated to me. Not many furlongs from the city, 
in the midſt of a ſpacious meadow, which is almoſt ſur- 
rounded with the clear and ſmooth ſtream of the river 
Iliſſus, there is a ſtadium not ſo remakable for its ornaments 
and grandeur, as its antiquity and ſituation; it was built 
in the early ages of this republic, and {till retains its primi- 
tive rudeneſs and ſimplicity. A grove of trees coeval at 
leaſt to the ſtructure, whoſe trunks appear like huge pillars 
to ſupport a thick and verdurous roof, are planted on one 
ſide ; and through them the cool breezes, which ariſe from 
the river, and are perfumed by numberleſs flowers that 
adorn its banks, give a freſhneſs amidit the ſcorching heats, 
which we now feel, and form a retreat the moſt agreeable 
that can be imagined. It is for this, that the philoſophers 
of Athens with their diſciples frequently exchange the Aca- 
demy and Lycæum; and as I have more than once been 
admitted to the conferences, that are held here, thou wilt 
not, I fancy, be diſpleaſed to partake in them alſo. It is 
true, I have ſometimes been but indifferently entertained, 
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Some of the firſt and higheſt reputation among theſe philo- 
ſophers have little true and ſolid knowledge even of thoſe 
ſciences they profeſs. Many, who ſet up for maſters of 
natural truths, are either greatly ignorant of, or entirely 


miſtake the firſt principles, on which they are built. Others 
there are, who are called teachers of eloquence, but are 


not able to give any proof of their being ſo; others, who 
diſpenſe out leſſons of wiſdom, not from any ſtock of their 
own, but founded. on the authority and maxims of their 
anceſtors. But what above all moves my indignation is, 


that without any experience of the world, any inſight into 


policy, they all take on them to inſtruct their ſcholars in 
the arts of government, the conduct of publick affairs, and 
the enacting of fit and neceſſary laws. It is true, that theſe 
pretenders to ſcience but too frequently meet here one, who, 
as he is much ſuperior to them in all parts of learning, 
| ſeems animated with a particular zeal to deſtroy their il}- 
grounded pretences to it. It is not unuſual to ſee them put 
to a precipitate and ſhameful retreat by this great champion 
of truth; and indeed it is impoſſible to conceive the deep 
wiſdom and true reaſoning, that are concealed under the 
plainneſs and ſimplicity of the rude * mechanick. As he 
has a peculiar art of illuſtrating what he treats on, ſo he has 
alſo of expoſing what may be on inſufficient grounds admired 
by others. By abundance of apt compariſons, and a moſt 
extenſive induction of known and familiar topics, he at 
once opens and convinces the minds of his hearers. Nor 
need J after this deſcription tell thee, that I ſpeak of SocRA- 
TES, in whom if there is any thing that I blame, it is his 
too great reſerve, and his rather labouring to make thoſe 
he converſes with unlearn what is wrong, than to inſtruct 
them in what is right. In one of our converſations one 


day, after he had put to flight a whole army of the ſophiſts, 


* $0CRATRES was bred up a ſculptor, 
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and only one or two friends were left, I was led to expreſs 
my furprize and concern, that he, who was ſo capable, and 
ſeemed fo ready to teach men true knowledge, ſhould yet 
be ſo backward in this godlike employment. I even faid, 
« that it ſeemed ungenerous and inconſiſtent with his uſual 
« benevolence, to be ſo fevere, as I had ſometimes known 
© him, on thoſe, whoſe greateſt fault was perhaps only to 
be too ready to teach, while he, who was capable of 
« doing it, would not enter upon this province.” He re- 
ceived my reproof with his uſual humanity, and after ſome 
| pauſe, ſaid; Was J really, my friend, what you would 
« kindly ſuppoſe me, capable of inſtructing mankind, yet 
« ſure I am, that you and all wiſe men would judge the 
cc worſe of me, if I ſhould venture to proclaim it. It has 
<« hitherto been the chief buſineſs of my life to confute and 
« ſhew the folly of theſe vain ſcioliſts: and ſhould I not 
cc expoſe myſelf to the contempt of thoſe, who are ſo con- 
« temptible, if I ſhould engage in their taſk, and take on 
« me to dictate on points, which I am ſenſible are not only 
te out of my reach, but even beyond that of human capacity: 
« Tt is true, that I have endeavoured, as far as I am able, 
« to cultivate and improve my faculties. I own I have 
«< uſed my utmoſt induſtry in acquiring knowledge; and 
te as truth and ſcience have hitherto been, ſo I am perſuaded 
c they ever will be, the ſcope and object of my life to come. 
ce But alaſs ! fo far am I from having arrived at what I aim 
<« at, that I am daily convinced I never ſhall. I am ſatisfied, 
c that I know nothing perfectly; the experience of each day 
« convinces me of the folly of the concluſions I made the 
« foregoing ; and upon the matureſt conſideration I am 
<« brought to conclude, that the probable is all we can ever 
<« arrive at in our reſearches, What can I do better there- 
&« fore, or how can I be more uſefully employed, than in 
cc endeavouring to take men off from thoſe idle and fruitleſs 
- & purſuits after certainty, which I am convinced they never 
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« will find? Nor does this hinder me from tracing out, and 
« even depending upon ſome great and fundamental points. 
« And if thou wouldſt know what it is that appears to me 
« the moſt probable, I anſwer, ſeeſt thou the great frame 
« of the univerſe, and haſt thou conſider'd the various and 
« wonderful inſtances of wiſdom and contrivance, that are 
« diſplay'd in every part of it; and canſt thou doubt of its 
« being the work of ſome all-wiſe and all- powerful cauſe ? 
« Can ſo much uſe and beauty, ſo much magnificence and 
« deſign, ſo much regularity and order ſtrike us on the con- 
« templation of nature, and we not own the author of na- 
« ture? Can ſo many beings exiſt, and there be no cauſe of 
<« their exiſtence ? No, it is impoſſible not to trace and acknow- 
ce ledge plain and evident marks of a deity, who formed and 
ce directs this wondrous machine. It muſt be that we are all 
< under his government, that we are produced for ſome great 
ce purpoſes ; and when we diſcover, that not the moſt minute 
and inſtgnificant atom, which we ſee, but has its uſes, 
e and ſerves its peculiar ends, we muſt conclude that man, 
« the nobleſt work of the creation, muſt alſo have his. 
Hence then am J led to enquire and confider, what are 
ce and what ought to be the great duties of my life. I try 
« the extent of my own and others capacity. I endeavour 
« to fathom their underſtandings. I examine into the end of 
« our actions, how they may affect ourſelves or others. I 
ce find a light as it were and guide placed in my breaſt, which 
jf diligently attended to, directs me in all important oc- 
« curences. I am ſatisfied, that man is not born for him- 
« ſelf only, but for the ſervice of others, and that there is a 
« law, which directs all to the practice of what is juſt, and 
“good, and true, planted in every man's breaſt ; that hu- 
« man laws only inforce this and bind it upon bad men; that 
cc the good are not influenced by them, and he that attends 
“ has no need of any other obligation than what ariſes from 
« hence. Nay further, when I conſider the nature and for- 
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ce mation of man, and that all we learn ſeems to be little 
c more than recollecting what we have been apprized of, I 
c conclude, that we have exiſted in ſome other ſtate. And 

cc if we have lived before, ſtill it is more likely (conſidering 
c the paſſionate deſire we have after knowledge, and how 
ce impoſſible it is to ſatisfy it in this ſtate) that we are de- 
“ ſigned for and ſhall exiſt in another. But J refrain from 
“s indulging in this, which to thee may appear a viſionary 
ce and idle ſpeculation, however probable and rational it may 
cc ſeem to me.” Here he ended, and I would gladly have 
engaged him in a more particular diſcuſſion of what he had 
advanced. He on the contrary defired my ſentiments, which 
not only out of modeſty, but prudence, thou wilt imagine 
I declined giving, and fo our converſation broke up. I went 
away convinced, that the notices of the great ORoMasDEs 
are wonderfully diſplayed throughout the whole univerſe, and 
that the ſublimeſt truths are eaſily diſcoverable, when men 
make a proper uſe of that moſt valuable emanation from him, 


Reaſon. 
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LET T E RK - a 


ORsAMEs to CLEANDER. From Heliopolis. 


THE Nile is now riſen to its greateſt height, and the 
country in every part fills the eye of a traveller with wonder 
and delight, and affords the moſt joyful proſpect to the inha- 
bitants of Agypt. From a pyramid in this town I ſurveyed 
the diſtant ſurface, where lawns, and fields, and gardens lay 
undiſtinguiſh'd in one fluid plain; the taller foreſts waving 
in the midſt of waters, and the ſtately piles of Memphis and 
the neighbouring towns, with the adjacent pyramids ſcatter'd 
like rocks and iſlands, to diverſify the charming ſcene. You 


| ſee in every place life and motion, the inhabitants paſſing 


continually hither for buſineſs or pleaſure, in boats or barges 
upon the water, or over the banks and cauſeways from town 
to town. The further mountains of Libya riſe like a diſtant 
continent ſeen off at ſea; the nearer ones, that are continued 
along the banks of the Nile from the upper Thebais, begin 
here to open and ſpread away to the Eaſt, - and preſent the 
moſt raviſhing landſcape of hills and precipices, intermixed 
with lawns and woods, where the cattle graze during the 
inundation. My happening to come down from Syene, about 
the time that the banks were to be laid open, contributed 


much, with the natural chearfulneſs of the country, tc render 


my tour agreeable. Upon this occaſion, there are certain 
ceremonies obſerved with great ſolemnity and rejoicing : and 
the præfects of the greater diſtricts, uſually viſit all the chief 


towns, through the ſeveral nomes they preſide over, at the 
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cutting of the banks, and are preſent at the ſolemn feſtivals 
held upon that occaſion; which they eaſily may, a regular 
cuſtom being obſerved of beginning from the veins of the 
Nile, and ſo proceeding gradually down the country, as the 
inundation directs them. Above Thebes ſeldom any but the 
prieſts themſelves attend. Of this cuſtom PHARNUCEs took 
no notice, when I parted from him to ſee the cataracts, and 
thought to have paſſed unobſerved the whole way back to 

Heliopolis; but about the midway to Thebes upon my return, 
at a town called Cnubis, which is named from the ſame god 
CNE PH, who is worſhipped at Syene, I met a ſplendid gal- 
ley, which waited there for my reception to conduct me to 
PHARNUCEs. When I had landed at the palace, which 
fronts to the water, he ſaluting me, with his uſual civility 
faid, you are returned, ORSAMEs, very opportunely to ſee 
the ceremonies, that are performed at the cutting of the 
banks; and I ſhall accompany you myſelf part of your way, 
if you wont think it too great a delay to grace my parade. 
This year the river is riſen ſixteen cubits, which promiſes 
a plentiful increaſe. The next morning the galleys were 
early before the palace; and having taken a ſhort repoſe, we 
ſet out notlong after ſun riſing. As ſoon as the oars touched 
the water, a concert ſtruck up of Perſian and Ægyptian 

muſic, and every thing contributed to make our paſſage de- 
lightful ; the ſerenity of the air, the brightneſs of the morn- 
ing, and the calm ſurface of the water reflecting the early 
beams *, and interſperſed with flowers of the Lotus, re- 
ſembling a bed of lilies. In every place that we ſtopped at, 
a black bull with much ceremony was ſacrificed to the Nile. 
We arrived the day after at Coptos, an + ancient emporium 
for Indian and Arabian commodities. The city ſtands a 


* Herod, Euterp. c. 92. 
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little removed from the Nile, but has its keys and warehouſes 
to the river. * Here Is1s, they ſay, received the firſt tidings 
of Os1R1s's death, and cut off a lock of her hair for grief, 
which gave occaſion to the city being called Coptos, imply- 
ing in the Egyptian language Privation. From this town 
they tranſport their merchandize by camels to the Portus 
Albus, for Arabia and the Indian iſles. Southward from 
which, along the ſhore of the Arabian gulf, are the famous 
mountains, where they dig for carbuncles. Below Coptos 
on the oppoſite fide ſtands This, the metropolis once of a 
very powerful dynaſty, but now comprehended in the lower 
Thebais. And here we could diſcern at a diſtance the ruins 
+ of Abydos, one of the royal ſeats of MEMNON. Next is 
the town of VENUs and the city of the Crocodiles. Then 
on the eaſtern ſide Chemmis, which boaſts of PERSEus's 


original: his temple is there encompaſſed in a grove of palm 


trees, with a ſtately portico of large maſſy columns of por- 
phyrite; in which are two Coloſſean ſtatues, and the image 
of PERSEUS within f. The prieſts pretend, that the deity 
ſometimes manifeſts himſelf to them, which is always taken 
for a good omen, and forebodes great plenty to /Egypt. 
Danaus and Lynceus, who went into Greece, were, 
they ſay, of Chemmis; and from them they reckon the deſ- 
cent of PERSEUS, who coming into Agypt to bring thither 
the Gorgon's head out of Lybia, viſited that place, having 
been informed by his mother of his relation to it, and in- 
ſtituted there thoſe athletic games to her honour and his own, 
which were alſo celebrated in Greece; and the two Coloſſean 
ſtatues before the temple are his great progenitors DAN Aus 
2 | 
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and Lynceus. The particular ceremonies, which I faw 

practiſed every where, would be as tedious to relate, as the 
various diſcourſe our voyage furniſhed about the cauſes of 
the Nile's inundation. THALEs the Mileſian, mentioned 
in one of your letters, who is remembered here with great 
veneration, accounted for it by the Eteſian winds blowing 
againſt the mouths of the Nile at this ſeaſon. But though 
that does not ſeem to be a ſufficient cauſe, ſince the ſame 
would probably then happen to other rivers, where the like 
winds are known to blow; yet whatever other cauſes may 
ſupply ſuch quantity of water, whether melted ſnow from the 
mountains of Ethiopia when the ſun comes over them, or 
great rains falling in remote countries, yet theſe winds may 
contribute to make the overflow more regular and laſting, 
as they are a balance to the waters, and prevent them from 
running off into the ſea, till they have ſufficiently fertilized 
the land. At the ancient city of Antæus I parted from 
PHARNUCEsS, who deſired, that one of his barges might 
attend me to Memphis: but as I could no longer enjoy the 
ſame agreeable company, I deſired to proceed the reſt of my 
journey in a more private manner. The moſt extraordinary 
part of the ceremonies I ſaw performed at Nilopolis, a city 
at the lower end of the iſland of the Heracleotic nome *. 
While the prieſts were ſacrificing to the Nile, we ſaw of a 
ſudden fix youths in a ſtrange dreſs of a ſeagreen colour ad- 
vancing towards us, pretended to be juſt come up from a 
deep chaſm in the adyta of the temple. They joined in the 
ſolemnities, finging the praiſes of the Nile, and reciting the 
benefit, that their country received from the overflow of its 
waters; which was to them + their land and water, their 
lakes and ſea, Then the prieſts ſolemnly told us, that theſe 


* Videſis Serv, in Georg. L. IV. v. 364. ſpelunciſque lacus clauſss, 
+ Achilles Tatius. | 
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their ſons were in their infancy delivered to the nymphs, and 
had been educated by them ever ſince, and bid them declare 
what they had learnt in thoſe ſubterranean abodes concerning 
the nature of the Nile. The youths, who were inſtructed 
in their anſwers, gave a fabulous account concerning the in- 
ternal ſtructure of the earth, and deſcribed to us lakes and 
oceans, that are below the ſame, as above the ſurface; and 
the great rivers, that are loſt underground, and by hidden 
channels in the depths of the earth conveyed from place to 
place, till at length they riſe again in diſtant climates. And 
thus they affirmed, that they themſelves had ſeen * the Nile 
in a contrary hemiſphere, removed from ours by a whole 
diameter of the globe; and that the river lofing itſelf in a 
great gulf was carried thro? various ducts and windings within 
the vaſt abyſs, till at laſt it roſe again, and guſhed out at the 
two rocks by Syene, dividing its ſtreams from thence to 
Athiopia and ÆAgypt. I conſidered this as a philoſophical 
conjecture of the prieſts, who are much puzzled themſelves 
about the ſource of the Nile, worked up with theſe fabulous 
circumſtances to diſguiſe their ignorance, and impoſe upon 
the vulgar. From Nilopolis I could diſcern the towers and 
obeliſcs of Memphis, and the ſummit of the temple of the 
| ſun, which crowns this city, and ſtands conſpicuous above 
the other buildings, though Heliopolis and Memphis both 
are raiſed by artificial moles a great height above the waters. 
The mythological doctrines about the divinity of the Nile, 
which I have learnt among the prieſts of this college, are no 
leſs ſtrange and confuſed, than thoſe about its origin juſt 
before-mentioned 4. Nile they call Os1R1s, and the land 
Is1s, and the ſultry heat, which would deſtroy the fruits of 
the earth, unleſs the ſoil was fertilized by the inundation, 


* Pompon. Mela. c. 10, 
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they ſymbolize under the name of Tyrhox. NEPTHE is 


the highlands, which the floods of the Nile ſeldom reach to, 


and is ſaid to be TVHON's wife, becauſe they are commonly 
parched with heat. If the floods of the Nile happen at any 

time to reach theſe highlands, then there commonly grow 
ſome few water plants cauſed by the inundation, and theſe 
they reckon an uncommon product, and call them Anubis. 
And they hint all this in the following fable; they ſay Os1R1s 
begat of his wife Is1s a legitimate child called ORus, and 
that he committed adultery with NePTHE the wife of Ty- 


 PHON, and had by her the baſtard AN BIS. Thus I may 


call the religion of the prieſts in general a mythological col- 
lection or ſyſtem of antient ſtories, poetically diſguiſed, and 


applied under different acceptations, to allegorize the ſeveral 


phænomena of nature. Adieu. 


L. 
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„ ER a. 


CLEANDER to GOBRYAS. 


THE Athenians are ſcarce recovered from the greateſt 
conſternation they have been in during the whole courſe of 
the war. Whilſt they enjoyed an imaginary ſecurity, and 
fancied, that the Peloponneſian allies were retired into win- 
ter quarters, an enterprize was formed, which had like to 
have proved their deſtruction, almoſt before they could per- 
ceive the blow was ftruck. It was nothing leſs than a de- 
ſign to ſurprize the port Pyræeus, their great arſenal and 
harbour, which, by a ſtrange negligence, was unfurniſhed 
with gallies to meet an invader, or a chain to keep them from 
entering. The firſt circumſtance, which made them ſuſpect 
their danger, was an advice brought them, that a large body 
of marines was marched over land from Corinth to Niſæa, 
a port of the Megarzans, juſt oppoſite to the Pyræeus; and 
that forty gallies were ready to be launched there upon the 
firft order. But as in popular aſſemblies, the multiplicity 
of opinions, that are ſtarted, tends rather to confound, than 
direct their counſels, they ſpent their time in debating what 
the deſign of the enemies ſhould be, when they ought to have 
been preparing to oppoſe it. "The Peloponneſian fleet in the 
mean time, inſtead of failing towards the Pyræeus, according 
to their firſt ſcheme, turned off to Salamis, ſurprized a fort, 
took three guard ſhips, and waſted the iſland. This altera- 
tion of their meaſures, whether occaſioned by a contrary 
wind, or ſome diſſentions among their generals, proved the 
ſafety of the Athenians, who being alarmed to the higheſt 
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degree by the ſignals of danger made from Salamis, put a 
ſtrong garriſon in Pyrzeus, and fitted out ſome gallies with 
all haſte, with which they failed to obſerve the motions of 
their enemies. The Peloponneſians being informed of 
thoſe preparations, and not thinking themſelves ſtrong 
enough to venture an engagement, returned to Niſza. 
Now the danger is paſt, the Athenians are buſily employed 


in ſhutting up the entrance of the harbour with a chain, 


and fitting out ſome —_ to keep guard without. 


The ſiege of Platza is turned into a blockade the Pelo- 


1 ponneſians have drawn lines round the city, which are 


looked upon to be a very fine piece of fortification. They 
conſiſt of a double encloſure, one towards Platæa, to oppoſe 
the ſallies of the beſieged, and another towards the country, 
to prevent the Athenians from throwing in ſupplies. The 
diſtance between theſe incloſures, which is ſixteen feet, is 
taken up with towers, where the ſoldiers employed in the 
blockade are quartered. There is alſo a deep ditch filled 
with water, that is carried round the work. 


Thou muſt already be informed of the war juſt broke 
out between PERDICcAs, King of Macedon, and S1T AI- 
cEs, King of Thrace, in which the Athenians are auxiliaries 
to the latter. Thou haft probably received advice of it 
from the governors of the Helleſpont, and beſides it has no 
particular relation to the buſineſs of my employment here. 


T amnext, noble ſcribe, to open to thee an affair, which 
I enter upon with no ſmall reluctance, as well upon account 
of the perſon it concerns, whoſe fortunes, honour, and life 
will be nearly affected by what J ſhall lay before thee, as 
becauſe Jam ſenſible, how unwilling the humanity of thy 
temper renders thee to reveal what muſt prejudice another, 
and how ſtrongly at the fame time thy ſingular fidelity muſt 
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be moved at any act of treachery in thoſe, that approach 
the ſacred perſon of the king. To detain thee no longer 
in ſuſpenſe, I have diſcovered a treaſonable correſpondence 
of SACAs, the eunuch, chamberlain to the womens apart- 
ment, which I came to the knowledge of in the following 
manner. Upon PERIcCLEs's death, the papers and letters 
relating to the public affairs, which he had in his poſſeſſion, 
were ordered by a decree of the ſenate to be depoſited in the 
archives of the ſtate. I found means to obtain a ſight of 
them from the ſcribe of the aſſembly, in whoſe hands they 
were depoſited ; and thou mayeſt imagine, how ſurprized 
I was, to diſcover amongſt them a correſpondence between 
PeRICLES and SACAsS, which begun the year after the 
peace made with CIMox, and continued ever ſince with 
little interruption, Thou canſt remember, that ſoon after 
that peace was ſigned, the Athenians ſent ambaſſadors to 
the Perſian court, who, as it appears from theſe letters, 
engaged this unfortunate eunuch in the intereſt of Athens. 
He makes ſtrong profeſſions in his letters, that nothing 
could have engaged him in the ſervice, but the remembrance 
of his Grecian extraction; for thou knoweſt he was ſtolen 
from the coaſt of Eubcea by Phoenician pirates, who infeſted 
the Ægean ſea. His letters chiefly turn upon the news 
and ordinary occurrences of the court ; but there is no one 
point, which he inculcates more ſtrongly, than the advan- 
tages, which Greece may gain by exciting the Perſian 
provinces to revolt, and the facility of putting any ſuch 
project in execution. He repreſents, that to erect princi- 
palities in the heart of the Perſian dominions, under the 
protection of the Grecian ftates, would be the ſureſt barrier 
for the latter againſt any attempt of the former : that moſt 
of the governors would want very little encouragement to 
ſet up for themſelves, ſome conſcious of their own male- 
adminiſtration, others incited from motives of diſappointed 

ambition, or private injuries. That the people harraſſed out 
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with taxes, and groaning under an oppreflive government, 
would readily join in the revolt; eſpecially if fair offers of 
liberty and Grecian protection were laid before them. He 
names ARGESTES the late governor of Lydia, and Ma- 
ZEUS the governor of Phrygia, as particularly inclined to 
Tevolt: that the latter he was well acquainted with, and 
knew that five hundred talents and a ſquadron of Athenian 
ſhips would at any time bring him into the field. In one of 
his letters he uſes the following remarkable expreflions : 
When once the fire of ſedition is kindled, and blown up 
c into a flame, it will ſpread from one province to another 
<« from the frontiers to the centre of the empire. The 
Medes themſelves may perhaps make a bold ftruggle to 
< recover the monarchy of Afia ; for I do not ſay it without 
« good foundation, many of our ſatraps cannot forget, that 
the blood of PHRAORTEs and ASTYAGES runs in their 
< veins.” The traitor not contented with diſcloſing the 
counſels of Perſia, would involve the whole empire in 
blood and confuſion, and overturn the throne of that prince, 
by whoſe goodneſs his fortunes were rendered not only eaſy 
but ſplendid, and himſelf raiſed from a ſtate of ſervitude to a 
ſtation near the royal perſon. The execrable treaſon of 
Sacas, illuſtrious minifter, ſhould be puniſhed with the 
moſt exemplary ſeverity, and tranſmitted down to our poſ- 
terity in the ſame ſtriking manner with the practices of 
ARrHMrus of Zelis againſt Athens. That ſubtle emiſſary 
wes ſent into Greece with large ſums of money to foment 
the diviſions of Athens and Sparta; but his intrigues being 
diſcovered, a brazen column was erected in the citadel of 
this city, and the following inſcription engraven upon it 
by a decree of the people: 


« AxTHMIvs of Zelis, the ſon of PYTHONAX, is de- 
ce clared infamous and accurſed, a public enemy of Athens 
<« and her allies, for having brought the gold of Media into 
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« Peloponneſus ; and let all his poſterity be involved in this 


« Execration.“ 
| P. 


LT TEK 1M 


CLEANDER to HiPP1As. 


engaged lately in converſation with an Athenian, on 
the ſubject of the extraordinary victories obtained by Greece 
over XERXEs and his generals. Surely, faid I, there muſt 
be ſome fecret enchantment in the ſound of liberty, which 
could infpire a handful of men with reſolution enough to 


oppoſe, and even defeat the formidable millions of Aſia. 


A free people, anſwered he, will always borrow courage 
from defpair. In that important juncture, the Grecians 
had nothing to expect but from their own valour, and every 
thing to fear from the power of their enemies. Inured from 
their infancy to the toils of war, and the cultivation of a 
barren ſoil, they were eaſily enabled from a ſort of conſti- 
tutional vigour, to overcome the effeminate voluptuaries 
of the Eaſt. Well educated in an heneſt ſimplicity of man- 
ners, they deſpiſed and bore up againſt the terrible menaces 
of oppreſſion. An undaunted greatneſs of mind is incom- 
patible with ſervile reſtraint or timorous dependance, and 
the name of country cannot warm the hearts of thoſe who 
enjoy none. What reaſon has a ſlave to be prodigal of 
life? Does the event of a battle, deciſtve to the intereſts 
of his lord, grow doubtful? Unconcerned for the iſſue of 
the day, he either ſurrenders to the enemy at diſcretion, or 


endeavours to fly from the danger. As he has no reputation 


to loſe, he conſiders that he has none to hope for. He is 
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ſenſible, that he expoſes himſelf only for the ſecurity of a 
tyrant ; nor can he expect thoſe rewards, which are the 
proper attendants on virtue. To ſuch an one, a change of 
governors ſeems abſolutely indifferent, nay, rather de- 
ſirable; ſince he may entertain thoughts of bettering his 
condition under a new maſter, from the impoſſibility that 
it can ever be altered for the worſe under any. But who 
is he, that can rightly be prodigal of life? It is the inha- 
bitant of a commonwealth, one jealous of his fame and his 
freedom, and juſtly preferring death with honour to life 
with ignominy. As he is an happy man, the apprehenſion 
of a change alarms kim; he prudently guards againſt the 

approach of it, and bravely defends his own and the public 
welfare in oppoſing it. He then becomes a benefactor to 
the ſtate, and the gratitude of the ſtate is his due; a grati- 
tude unmixed with the baſe alloy of envy, and flowing from 
the hearts of his citizens. The ſubjects of the King of 
Perſia—Methinks, ſaid I interrupting him, I know your 
ſentiment before you utter it: but will not the munificence 
of the king of Perſia toward the vaſſals, who diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in his ſervice, make amends for liberty, and 
prove as {ſtrong an inducement to the Jaudable exerciſe of 
valour? Beſides this, the awe of his power is a ſpur to 
action, no where to be found in a free republic. You are 
miſtaken, anſwered he; laws, as they are ſteady and uni- 
form, command a more facred reverence than arbitrary 
power. The Greeks know what penalties they incur, in 
offending againſt the conſtitution of their country: the 
Aſiatics are in a precarious ſubjection to the humour of a 
maſter ; and thoſe obey with pleaſure, but theſe with reluc- 
tance. It was not intended by providence, that the human 
race ſhould ſuffer itſelf to be loaded with the ſhackles of op- 
preflion; and the tempers of a people muſt be long and 
painfully broken to it, before they can be able to bear it; 
for nature in this as well as other inſtances is apt to recoil 
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ſtubbornly on the man who warps it. True valour is only 
the companion of liberty; hence is it, that the Grecians in 
the field of battle are animated by an eagerneſs to defend 
their deareſt poſſeſſions, which raiſes their courage in the 
very criſis when it is moſt wanted. The ſlaves of Perſia 
are preſſed on to fight by the iron rod of arbitrary chaſtiſe- 
ment, which extinguiſhes every ſpark of their courage, 
while they are engaging in a ſcene of action that requires 
their utmoſt. In a word, the fear of puniſhment can never 
maintain its ground againſt the generous enthuſiaſm of free- 
dom; ſince it is not the power of a prince, which can force, 
but it is every man's zeal for his own preſervation, which 
muſt excite to the efforts of valour. Lives there a Grecian 
inſenſible, that the intereſt of individuals is contained in 
that of the whole. No, and it is the ſenſe of this truth, 
which puts every individual on contributing to ſecure the 
whole. This principle, CLEANDER, is more extenſive 
in its influence, than the moſt powerful monarch of the 
earth; and the ſpirit of liberty will exert itſelf to defend the 
enjoyments of liberty. Here my Athenian ended, and I 
made no reply. The blood roſe into my countenance upon 
hearing his reproaches : I was vexed at his diſregard for the 
conſtitution of Perſia, but afraid to betray my peculiar at- 
tachment to it. I excuſed my confuſion however by telling 
him, that J had forgot ſome buſineſs, which was the cauſe 
of it, and appointed to give him another meeting. For- 
give, deareſt HIpPIASs, the weakneſs of thy brother, if 
he was much troubled at the ſeverity of theſe reflections; 
yet why ſhould he blame their ſeverity, when alas! he had 
more reaſon to be troubled at the truth of them ? Adieu, 


From Athens. | EG. 
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LET IT EE LI 


CLEANDER to HIPPIAS. 


THE next day I faw my friend again, and we reſumed 


the ſubject of liberty. If I miſtake not, ſaid I to him, you 


ſeemed to think, the laſt time I converſed with you, that a 
man of merit could never be ſure of his reward under a mo- 
narch ; that he was in a precarious ſubjection, as you ex- 
preſſed it, to the humour of a maſter : but can any thing 
be more capricious than the favour of a popular ſtate? In 
Athens, let an honeſt citizen have done any extraordinary 
ſervice to day, he knows not but he may be baniſhed for it 
to-morrow. And foraſmuch as the mind of a multitude 
is more flux and variable than the temper of a prudent 
prince, a dependance on the eſteem of the former muſt be 
much more uncertain, than a confidence in the goodneſs of 
the latter. Beſide, the jealouſies and particular intereſts 
of private perſans will frequently make a great impreſſion 
on the inclinations of a whole community. Is the military 
glory of THENISTOCLES to be diſgraced, the political 
wiſdom of PERICLEs deſpiſed, or the upright integrity of 
ARISTIDES reviled? The whimſical many, who weigh 
none of their reſalutians in the ſcale of reaſon, fall naturally 
in with the propofition. Theſe admired miniſters are de- 
graded, and exiled from their country. For what? To 
make room for the very dregs and refuſe of the people; to 
admit mere demagogues inſtead of able politicians, and to 
exchange the true prudence and ſound eloquence of the one, 
for the ſhallow ſchemes and falſe oratory of the other. The 
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law of oftraciſm, anſwered he, which you would inſinuate 
to be ſo baneful to the Athenian intereſts, is a very excel- 
tent and wiſe inſtitution, and may be conſidered as a ſtrong 
bulwark to defend and protect the purity of a republican go- 
vernment. It is not lightly nor wantonly put in execution, 
ſince there muſt be at leaſt ſix thouſand citizens concurring 
to the puniſhment. Equality is the very life of a common- 
wealth; and you muſt allow, that by the maxims of a jealous 
ſtate ſome alarm may reaſonably be taken at ſuperior merit. 
A ſoul ſo elevated is thought incapable of moderation, and a 
deſire of glory ſo paſſionate is hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from 
a dangerous ambition. The Athenians have always been 
deſirous of curbing thoſe, who have puthed themſelves too 
forward; of reducing them into the ſame rank with their 
countrymen, from which perhaps they were at firſt unavoid- 
ably advanced by the pre-eminence of their characters, or 
the neceſſity of the times. They remember the tyranny of 
PISISTRATUS and his ſons, who were formerly no more than 
plain citizens on a level with the reſt: they hold always in 
view the fate of Epheſus and other Grecian colonies: they 
bear in memory the aſpiring temper of Paus AxIAs in Lace- 
demon, and how were it poſhble to divine, but that 
TFHEMISTOCLES, ARISTIDES, CIMON and PERICLES, 
would embroil their city in difſention, and treat it in the 
ſame manner. This kind of baniſhment hath nothing 
ſhameful or diſhonourable; it is not termed the puniſhment 
of iniquity, but is in fact the depreſſion of exalted power. 
It may he ſtiled a gentle mitigation of envy; for by fixing 
this diſgrace upon a ſupreme officer in the commonwealth, 
the ſting of malice can injure him no farther, and the arrows 
of hatred, which were pointed at him, loſe their force. It 
is a ſure method of quieting the minds of the people, and 
prevents them from proceeding to meaſures of more violence 
againſt the exile. He is ſuffered to enjoy his eſtate without 
forfeiture; he poſſeſſes the rights and privileges of a citizen, 
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with hopes in the interim of being re-eſtabliſhed in authority, 
Thus thou mayeſt obſerve, that a man is not at once diſcarded 
by this law from the protection of his country; none of the 
links which attach him to her intereſt are broken; he need 
not therefore reſort for ſuccour to the reſolutions of deſpair. 
Hence it is, that the perſons, whoſe names I have recited, 
never entered into any unjuſt confederacies againſt their na- 
tive Athens, but on the contrary preſerved an unſhaken fi- 
delity in its ſervice. Again, this cuſtom of oftraciſm hath a 
further good conſequence, that it effectually ſecures us from 
civil war and bloodſhed. Are there ſeveral, who ſtruggle at 
the ſame time for ſuperiority ? Do they endeavour to diſtract 
the commonwealth by different parties? There ſeems no way 
ſo effectual to deliver the conſtitution from deſtruction, as 
the ſending thoſe out of its boſom, who can lay no reftraint 
on their ambition. Hence the frame of the republic is entire; 
for from the apprehenſion of this law, our conſiderable citi- 
zens apply all their abilities to increaſe the proſperity of the 
ſtate, inſtead of ſupporting their perſonal power; they ſtrive 
to aggrandize that, and their emulation is by this means con- 
verted to laudable purſuits. If the people take offence at 
their conduct, they are diſmiſſed for a term of years in the 
way already mentioned. They have time given them to re- 
flect coolly on their raſhneſs, and inſtruct themſelves from 
the feeling leſſons of experience in the vanity of every com- 
petition, except that which every honeſt man ſhould engage 
in; I mean contending, who ſhall moſt contribute to the 
welfare of their country. Yes, replied I interrupting him, 
J underſtand what you mean. The enemies of a great man 
are pleaſed to honour the unworthy ends of their malice with 
the name of political wiſdom ; and the people of Athens are 
ſo good as to indulge them in ſaying; they were afraid of 
his ambition, when in truth they were envious of his repu- 
tation, However, to do you juſtice, you have urged 
more on behalf of the law, than I ever yet heard, or 
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than I believed the matter would bear. But I beſeech you, 
what ſuſpicion could you poſſibly entertain of THEMIS“ 
TOCLES, Who had done ſo much to ſave the common liber- 
ties of Greece; who is even thought to have poiſoned him- 
ſelf in the court of ARTAXERXEs, becauſe he would not en- 
gage in anyenterprize to the prejudice of his country? What 
umbrage could the generoſity of C1Mon give to the Athe- 


nians, who feems to have been ſo ſtrongly touched with the 


principles of benevolence, that he would have ſcorned to 
raiſe his on. power on the ruins of a free republic? And 
what could you fear from the ſanctity of ARIisTIDES, who 
adminiſtered the money of all Greece with that diſintereſted- 
neſs, which becomes a man intruſted with the treaſures of 
another ; with that diligence, which one ufually exerciſes in 
the management of one's own affairs; who gained love and 
eſteem in that office, which is generally expoſed to odium ? 
Happy Athens! that couldſt find a good man zealous in thy 
ſervice, after the baniſhment of ARIS TIDESs, with whom 
goodneſs itſelf was exiled | Surely when ſo many, and I may 
ſay, only virtuous miniſters have ſuffered by the Jaw of oſtra- 
ciſm, it is high time to aboliſh this wretched tool of faction 
and ſedition. A tree may be judged of from the fruit that 
it produces, and a law may be known by the effects derived 
from it. Without doubt, interpoſed he, there is truth in 
what you ſay, but it is truth carried too far. No law can 
be made to ſuit every particular caſe. The legiſlator muſt 
conſult for that, which upon the whole is right. The wiſeſt 
inſtitutions are often attended with inconveniences ; and can 
you wonder, that the beſt law ſhould ſometimes be followed 
by the worſt miſchiefs? No, returned I with ſome warmth, 
no miſchiefs are to be wondered at in that ſtate, where a 
man's merit, inſtead of gaining him the love of his Citizens, 
recommends him to nothing but diſgrace. Good heavens | 
can there be a ſurer ſign of univerſal frenzy in a commonwealth, 
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than the puniſhing great virtues with a ſeverity only due to 
the baſeſt of vices; and rewarding high ſervices and the no- 
bleſt atchievements with ſuch black unthankfulneſs ? Are ye 
not aſhamed to puniſh this crime by law, wherever it is 
found in private perſons, and yet permit it to remain un- 
puniſhed in the public? Could your ſtate be tried by any 
other city, and called to an account for its uſage of theſe ex- 
cellent patriots, your ſubtilties would ſtand you in no ſtead, 
nor could your orators invent an anſwer. At preſent indeed 
you are ſecure from the cenſure or reſentment of the illuſtri- 
ous ſhades, who were injured by your anceſtors. No mur- 
murs of complaint are heard amongſt them; but notwith- 
ſtanding their tongues are ſilenced by the neceſſity of the 
grave, all ages and nations will agree to curſe the barefaced 
ingratitude of Athens. Adieu. 


From Athens. | : C. 


The end of the third year of the Peloponneſian war. 
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CLEANDER to GoBRYAS. From Athens. 


IN a former * letter, noble Scribe, I laid before thee 


ſome account of the three chief branches of the Athenian 


conſtitution, the ſenate of 500, the aſſembly of the people, 
and the Areopagus. The ſubject is ſo far from being ex- 
hauſted, that I ſhall proceed to give thee a further view 
into the nature of their civil government, and the different 
juriſdictions of the magiſtrates. Thou mult have already ob- 
ſerved, that the form of all theſe republican conſtitutions is 
pretty complex, and the legiſlative as well as executive power 
divided into a great number of hands, in order to preſerve 
that equality of conditions, and rotation of authority, which 
they look upon as the baſis and chief ſecurity of their li- 
berties. | 


The nine Archons, with all the other magiſtrates of the 
ſtate, enter upon their reſpective charges the firſt day of the 
month Hecatombæon, which begins the year, and is cele- 
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brated with folemn ſacrifices, and all other expreſſions of 
rejoicing. 


The Archons are elected by lot ; but before they are ad- 
mitted to the exerciſe of their offices, are obliged to undergo 
a double examination in the ſenate and forum, and to take 
a very ſtrict, oath in the royal portico. The firſt in the com- 
miſſion, who by way of preheminence is called the Archon, 
gives name to the year, determines in all cauſes of wills and 
legacies, and regulates the diverſions of the theatre. To 
the ſecond, | who probably in memory of their kings is ſtyled 
Baſileus) the care of religion, the conduct of the prieſts, 
and the inſpection of the Eleuſinian myſteries are committed. 
The Polemarchus, or general, who is the third, has under 
his management the diſcipline of the troops, and the care of 
the ſtrangers reſiding at Athens, over whom he exerciſes a 
kind of judicial authority. Six go under the common title 
of Theſmothetz, and are the guardians of the laws. It is 
their duty to ſee, that none are enacted, but fuch as conduce 
to the public good. All controverſies in matters of trade fall 
under their cognizance, and they have the honourable 
diſtinction of regiſtring public leagues and contracts. If 
either of the three principal magiſtrates, by reaſon of his 
youth, is leſs ſkilled in the laws and cuſtoms of his country, 
it is uſual for him to chuſe two perſons of age, experience, 
and reputation, as his affiſtants, who are called Paredroi. 
The Nomothetæ are a thouſand in number. Their office is 
from time to time to inſpect the old laws; and if they find 
any, that are grown obſolete, contradictory, or uſeleſs, to 
lay the matter before the people for their determination. The 
Strategoi, or generals of their armies, are ten in number, 
one out of every tribe, They have each a day of command 
in their turns. I will not enter into a tireſome detail of the 
other magiſtracies amongſt the Athenians : it is ſufficient to 
ſay, that they are very numerous, and ſhare amongft them 
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the different branches of power, from the care of the public 
revenues to that of regulating the women's apparel, and 
providing lights and torches at public entertainments. 


At the end of the year, the magiſtrates, who go out of 
office, are obliged to give in a ſtrict account of their con- 
duct to the people. The Areopagus, the Senate, the Trier- 
archs, in ſhort every public officer, who is either choſen by 
lot in the temple of THESEus, or voted for by the exten- 
ſion of hands in the aſſemblies of the people, is obliged to 
undergo a ſevere examination of his behaviour, before he is 
entitled either to any honorary mark of diſtinction, or re- 
ward for his ſervices, And what is much ſtronger, the law 
enjoins, that till he has performed this duty, he ſhall not be 
permitted to conſecrate his patrimony to religious uſes, make 
any offering to the gods, or be adopted into another family, 
or even diſpoſe of his effects by will. Ia word, the ac- 
countable magiſtrate can no longer be ſaid to enjoy the pro- 
perty of his poſſeſſions, but is actually ſuſpended from a 
power of diſpoſing of them, till it appears, that he has ac- 
quitted himſelf like a good citizen in the ſervices committed 
to his care. | 


There is nothing deſerves more attention in the Athenian 
conſtitution, than the nature of their courts of juſtice, and 
the manner of their judiciary proceſs. Beſides what formerly 
mentioned of the Areopagus, I ſha!l here add ſome further 
particulars relating to it, and ſhall conclude with a brief ac- 
count of their other tribunals. The judges of the Areopagus 
have three ſtated meetings every month ; when they are met, 
they divide themſelves into different committees, to each of 
which a certain number of cauſes are aſſigned by lot. They 
© uſe this method of proceeding, that every one of the judges 
being ignorant what particular cauſe will be referred to his 
determination, may lie under no biaſs from intereſt or cor- 
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ruption. Before the trial begins, the plaintiff and defend- 
ant by ſolemn oaths call the gods to witneſs the fincerity of 
their proceedings. The former is placed upon a ſilver ſtool, 
called the ſtool of Injury; the latter upon another, called 
the ſtool of Innocence. Then the pleadings begin, which 


the parties ſometimes compoſe themſelves, but generally 


employ ſome orator to place their arguments in the moſt 
advantageous light. They are limited as to the time of 
ſpeaking, and are tied down to ſtate only the plain matter 
of fact, and reaſon from it, without uſing either rhetorical 
embelliſhments to amuſe, or moving expreſſions to raiſe the 
compaſſion of the judges. After the cauſe has been fully 
heard, the judges give their opinions: thoſe, who acquit 
the defendant, caſt their votes into a brazen urn; thoſe, 
who condemn him, caft theirs into one of wood. When 
the ſuffrages are equal, the fide, which is favourable to the 
priſoner, is always taken. If the caſe is not capital, he 
names himſelf the puniſhment, which he thinks he has de- 
ſerved, and the judges determine it from his opinion, The 
ſentences of this court have always been held in the higheſt 
veneration, for their exact conformity to the laws ; and its 
members are in ſuch repute for wiſdom and integrity, that 
foreign ſtates have ſubmitted their differences to their arbi- 
tration; particularly the Meſſenians made that offer to the 
Spartans, when thoſe two ſtates were at variance. The 
Athenians themſelves ſay, that let any one of an irregular 
diflolute courſe of life be admitted into this court, he imme- 
diately lays aſide his former vicious inclinations, and 18 
adopted as it were into the virtues, as well as the number 
of that venerable tribunal. Befides the Areopagus the 
Athenians have four other courts, which take cognizance 


of capital offences, called 'the Palladian, the Delphinian, 


the Prytanean, and the Phreatian. The firſt of theſe was 
rendered by DR aco ſuperior to the Areopagus, but SOLON 
afterwards leſſened its power. The number of judges is 
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fifty-one. The Delphinian tribunal fit in the temple of the 
Delphic Apollo, and try thoſe murders, wherein the fact 
is owned, but the defence alledges, that the laws gave the 
accuſed a power of committing it, as in the caſe of adultery, 
The Prytancum is of a very odd conſtitution ; and thou 
wilt imagine I am not in earneſt, when I tell thee of what 
nature the cauſes are, which come before them. If a piece 
of wood or ſtone, a ſword, in ſhort any thing inanimate, 
kills a man either by accident, or the direction of an un- 
known hand, it is tried before this court, and upon con- 
viction ordered to be caſt out of the territories of Athens. 
The Phreatian court is ſo called from an ancient hero, and 
determines the cauſes of ſtrangers, who fly out of their 
own country for murder, and are apprehended within the 
limits of the Athenian ſtate. | 


Theſe are the courts of judicature for criminal cauſes. 
Thoſe for civil are in number five; but I ſhall not trouble 
thee with an account of any but the Heliæa, ſo called from 
its being an open place, and expoſed to the ſun. The 
Judges of this court are appointed by lot out of the body of 
the people, and their number varies according to the exi- 
gency of affairs, being ſometimes reduced to fifty, and at 
others increaſed to an hundred. The oath they take is very 
ſolemn ; they ſwear by JurIiTER, NEPTUNE, and CEREs, 
to give ſentence according to the laws and the decrees of 
the people and ſenate of Athens, to maintain the preſent 
conſtitution, to take no bribes, to hear both ſides impar- 
tially, and to ſuffer no man to be elected into any office, 
who has not given in his accounts. The manner of their 
Judicial proceeding is as follows : after the cauſe has been 
regiſtered in the court by the proper officer, and a day 
appointed for an hearing, the indictment of the plaintiff is 
read by a public crier ; then the defendant may endeavour 
to wave off entring upon the merits of the caſe, by putting 
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in one of theſe three pleas; firſt, that the time, wherein the 
accuſation ought to have been preferred, was elapſed ; ſe- 
condly, that the ſickneſs of himſelf or principal witneſſes 
rendered it impoſſible for him to make a proper defence; 
or laſtly, that he could retort the indictment preferred 
againſt him upon his adverſary. If theſe pleas are either 
not offered or not allowed, the cauſe proceeds in the uſual 
courſe. That the time of the court may not be un- 
neceſſarily taken up, an hour-glaſs of water limits the 
orations of each. When the pleadings are over, the judges 
give ſentence, by caſting beans into two urns, which are 
opened, and a magiſtrate ſtands with a rod in his hand to 
number the beans, and decides as they come out. The 
cauſe is no ſooner determined, than a tablet containing the 
nature of it, and the names of the parties, which during 
the time of its being in ſuſpenſe hangs up at a public place, 
called the heroes ſtatues, is ordered to be taken down. 
The judges depoſite their ſceptres, the badges of their office, 
at the temple of Lycus, and receive the reward of two or 
three oboli for their ſervice. | 


From this general view of the Athenian conſtitution in 
its moſt diſtinguiſhed branches, I believe thou wilt concur 
with me in opinion, that were its parts leſs complex, and 
the whole modelled into a narrower compaſs, it would be 
not only more perfect, but more likely to be durable. The 
number of the courts of judicature in particular is a great 
burden to the ſtate, as they tend to break the courſe of 
Juſtice, and render the progreſs of it expenſive and trouble- 
ſome. Many of the poorer ſort procure themſelves to be 
elected into theſe tribunals for the ſake of the oboli, that 
are paid them, when they have diſcharged their . office. 
Such arbitrators inflame every trifling difference, inſtead of 
reconciling it, and add fuel to the litigious and quarrelſome 
temper of their countrymen. It were to be wiſhed, that 
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the wiſdom of their judges was equal to that of their laws; 
but an account of them I reſerve for the ſubject of another 
letter. Farewel. 


A 


E 


GOBRYAS to CLEAN DER. From Suſq. 


THY laſt diſpatch, as it concerns us very nearly, adds 
likewiſe in the higheſt degree to the merit of thy ſervices; 
and the ſpeedy return we make to it from hence will con- 
vince thee, that the affair and its conſequences are eſteemed 
of ſingular importance. Thy letter, by the king's direction, 
was laid before the ſupream copncil of ſeven, which thou 
knoweſt is compoſed of ART. Us, preſident of the tribunal 
of juſtice, ARIMASPES the Archimagus, MeGaByzus, 
TERIBAZus, treaſurer of Perſia, ASPATHINEsS, maſter of 
the poſts, INTAPHERNEs, and myſelf, The remarkable 
manner, in which thou cameſt to the knowledge of this 
treaſonable correſpondence, and the particulars, which thou 
haſt extracted from the letters themſelves, left us no room 
to doubt of thy intelligence ; and therefore we laid it as our 
unanimous opinion before the king, that the traitor ſhould 
be immediately apprehended. At the hour of ſhutting the 
palace-gates, a party of eunuchs belonging to the guard of 
the women's apartments arreſted SAcas, and ſecured his 
papers. Upon examining them it appeared, that fince 
PeRICLEs's death he had deſtroyed the papers that paſſed 
between them; there remained only a few letters from 
Mazevs, but in them was ſufficient evidence to convict 
him. For in one he expreſly calls SAcas the Friend of 
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Athens; and in another deſires him to tranſmit to PerIcLEs 
the terms, on which he would riſe in arms againſt his ſo- 
vereign. He was examined the next day before the tribunal 
of juſtice, but behaved with a ſullen reſerve, till the ſeverity 
of torture drew from him a confeſſion of his perfidious 


practices. He would never be induced to ſay, that any 


other perſon was concerned with him, except one flave, 
whom he had ſent twice with letters to Athens, and poiſoned 
at his return to prevent a diſcovery. His uſual manner of 
conveying his diſpatches was, to ſend them encloſed to a 
merchant of Athens, one PHIL, under a pretence, that 
they were commiſſions from the ladies of the palace to pur- 
chaſe Grecian curioſities. After ſo full a confeſſion, and 
the written teſtimony of Maztvus's letters, he was ſen- 
tenced to ſuffer capital puniſament, after the laws of Perſia, 
and condemned to the * Boat. But in the night, that pre- 
ceded the day appointed for his execution, the queen 
mother, from whoſe ſlave he was firſt advanced to a low 
office in the palace gardens, made very prefling inſtances, 
that his life ſhould be ſpared, and himſelf condemned only 
to a perpetual impriſonment at Cyrta upon the Red-ſea. 
Several ladies of the palace, particularly ARS IN OE, the fair 
Damaſcan, united their intereſts to hers; and our monarch, 
divided between the reſpect, which he always pays to the 


*The puniſhment of the boat was peculiar to the Perſians, and of a very 
ſtrange nature. They took two boats framed exactly to fit and an wer each 
other. The malefactor, who ſuffered, was laid down upon his back in one 
of them, and covered with the other, in which were holes cut big enough 
for his head and eyes to appear at. Then they offered him food, which 
they compelled him to eat by pricking his eyes. The drink they gave him 
was a mixture of honey and water, pouring it not only down his throat, 
but over his face, which being kept turned towards the ſun, and beſmeared 
with this potion, was always covered with vaſt numbers of flies and other 
inſets. In this teazing and painfu] condition the criminal generally lan- 
guiſhed ſeveral days before he expired, and afforded a moſt noiſome ſpec- 
tacle to the by-ſtanders, Note by the tranſlator. 
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leaſt requeſt of his mother, and the prevalence, which love 
has over the moſt generous natures, on one hand, and the 
fafety of his empire, and the inviolable obſervance of juſtice 
on the other, has ordered the execution to be reſpited. 
However the miniſters continue to preſs earneſtly, that the 
laws may take their courſe; and it is urged, that the pu- 
niſhment of SAcAs may be a real clemency to others, who 
otherwiſe may be incited to renew the like practices from 
obſerving, in the preſent caſe, that they are paſſed over with 
impunity. One traitor is however ſecured ; for a courier 
is juſt arrived with the bead of Mazevs, the late governor 
of Phrygia ; and orders are diſpatched to put to death AR- 
GESTES, which he already deſcrved for his male-adminiſtra- 
tion of Lydia. I will not conceal from thee, that theſe 
executions have occaſioned no ſmall faction and intrigue in 
the court. The friends of SAcas, and the relations of Ma- 

ZEUS and AR GESTES, ſome of whom are of the moſt con- 
ſiderable families in the empire, put every method in prac- 
tice, to inveſtigate from what quarter theſe treaſons were 
diſcovered. But thou mayſt reft aſſured, CLEANDER, that 
thy letters are ſhewn to none but thoſe of the ſecret council; 
and no care ſhall be omitted, that may contribute towards 
thy ſafety, which, as long as I have any influence, ſhall be 
equally ſecure with my own, 


PyRACMON the Spartan tells me, that an agent from 
Lacedemon will ſhortly arrive here, with fuller powers and 
leſs limited inſtructions. If we ever proceed fo far with 
him as to draw up a plan for a league between the Great 
King and the Lacedemonians, we ſhall inſiſt, that no peace 
be made with Athens, till they agree to aboliſh that article 
in CIMox's peace, which reſtrains our navigation. Other- 
wiſe the aſſiſtance we ſhall afford them will be real and 
effectual to their advantage; and the obligations they lay 
themſelves under with regard to us merely nominal, 
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J have orders from the king to acquaint thee, that when- 
ever the ſcene of buſineſs at Athens requires a leſs particular 
attendance, thou mayſt take an opportunity of ſurveying 
the moſt remarkable parts of Greece, and fend us accounts, 
as well of the general face of the country, as the cuſtoms 
and policies of its different ſtates. The time and manner 
of performing this journey are left to thy judgment; but in 
order to defray any expences it may occaſion, and to reward 
thee for thy late ſignal ſervice, TERIBAZZ us the treaſurer 
is directed to tranſmit to thee 2000 Darics by the hands of 


thy brother the merchant. 
P. 


T + 


CLEANDER to SMERDIS. 


IN a former letter * I told thee of an extraordinary phi- 
fopher, who hath appeared within theſe few years in the 
town of Athens. And as thy attention muſt of courſe be 
raiſed to hear, that ſo much learning exiſts among the 
Greeks, it is my deſign in the preſent to give thee an 
account of ſome, who have been eſteemed in this part of 
the world for the ſuperiority of their wiſdom, and the re- 
markable ſanity of their manners. To ſay nothing of the 
Tonic and Italic ſchools, which in their turns have produced 
perſons of great eminence and abilities, I ſhall entirely 
confine myſelf to ſpeak of the ſeven ſage contemporaries 
of Greece. 


* Letter LII. 
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THraLEts of Miletus, who is generally counted in the 
number, was founder of the Tonic ſect: the reſt are Bras 
and CLEOBULUS of Caria, CHiLon and MysoN of La- 
conia, SOLON of Athens, and PiTTacus of Mitylene. 
They were ſo highly reſpected by their countrymen, as to 
be diſtinguiſhed by the honourable title, which J have juſt 
now mentioned. Nor indeed is it to be wondered- at, if 
ſuch ſingular regard was paid to them, ſince however defi- 
cient their doctrines may ſeem in more enlightened times, 
yet methinks a natural reverence is due to thoſe, who firſt 
opened the avenues to philoſophy, and were the earlieſt im- 
provers of human reaſon. The particular accident, which 
is faid to have been the occaſion, that this title was beſtowed 
on them, is thus related by the Grecian annaliſts. Some 
Mileſian fiſhers having taken a ſilver tripod in one of their 
nets, were not able to agree among themſelves, to whom 
the property of it ſhould belong, and therefore referred the 
matter in diſpute to the oracle at Delphi. The oracle pro- 
nounced it ſhould be given to the wiſeſt man. Accordingly 
it was ſent to THALEs, who modeſtly declined accepting 
it; and ſo it paſſed from one to another of theſe philoſophers, 
till it was at laſt dedicated by Sor ox to the god APOLLO. 
When it was brought to Myson, the perſons charged with 
it were received by him in the habit of a menial ſlave work- 
ing on his own grounds. Happy times of primitive ſimpli- 
city, when a wiſe man was known by no other token than 
his virtue! | 


| I proceed to THaLEs. He was born in the firſt year of 
the thirty-fifth olympiad, and was the moſt celebrated geo- 
metrician, naturaliſt, and aſtronomer of the age he lived in. 
But I ſhall not preſent him to thee, SMERDI1s, in any one 
of theſe regards; and chuſe rather to conſider him in the ca- 
pacity of a moral teacher. For as thou, in the character of 
a religious inſtructor, art more verſed in precepts for the 
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conduct of life, than the idle reſearches of ſcience; ſo thou 
art better pleaſed with the profeſſors of the former, than the 
latter. THALEs, having received ſeveral queſtions from 
AMas1s, the king of Ægypt, ſent him the following anſwer 
to each of them: Wouldſt thou be informed, what is 
ce oldeſt? *Tis God, becauſe he is a being from eternity. 
« Wouldſt thou know, what is greateſt ? Tis ſpace, becauſe 
de the world contains all things, but that contains the world. 
« Wouldft thou be ſatisfied, what is faireſt ? *Tis the earth, 
4 becauſe it is exquiſitely contrived and diſpoſed. Wouldſt 
ce thou be told, what is wiſeſt? *Tis time, becauſe it diſ- 
covers the moſt ſecret tranſactions. Wouldſt thou be ac- 
e quainted, what is common to all men ? * Tis hope, for when 
ce every poſſeſſion is gone, that abides with us. Doſt thou 
« aſk, what is beſt ? It is virtue, for it ſweetens the enjoy- 
cc ments of life. Doſt thou aſk, what is worſt ? It is vice, 
ce for it corrupts every good. Doſt thou enquire, what is 
« ſtrongeſt ? *Tis neceſſity, becauſe that alone is invincible. 
4 Doſt thou enquire, what is moſt agreeable ? *T'is to obey 
cc the dictates of nature, and purſue the ends ſhe has marked 
« out.” As he had ſpent the beſt part of his paternal for- 
tune in literary purſuits, his friends reprimanded him one day 

ſeverely for his neglect of it; but he told them, that a wiſe _ 
man was always rich, while a rich man had ſeldom the hap- 
pineſs to be wiſe. And upon their aſking him, what ad- 
vantage he had reaped from his acquirements in knowledge, 
he anſwered, he would ſoon give them a remarkable inſtance 
of it. In ſhort, having foreſeen by ſome phyſical obſerva- 
tions, that it would be a fruitful year, he bargained with the 
inhabitants of Miletus for the produce of their olive-trees in 
the enſuing ſeaſon. From theſe he extracted a large quantity 
of oil, the profits of which proved a conſiderable revenue to 
him. When his acquaintance came to congratulate him on 
this ſucceſs, he generouſly diſtributed his gains to the ne- 
ceſſitous, adding, that it was the duty of a philoſopher to 
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eſteem money at a low rate. They tell of him, that ina con- 
ference, which he held with a philoſopher of Priene, re- 
lating to his extraordinary method of calculating the pro- 
portion, that the ſun's body bears to the orbit he deſcribes 
in his annual courſe, the Prienzan admiring the acuteneſs of 
THALESs and the beauty of the invention, intreated him to 
command any reward, which it lay in his power to beſtow 
on him; but "THALEs made him this anſwer, © I require 
« no other reward from you, than that you ſhould not arro- 
gate to yourſelf the credit of the invention; but if ever 
you impart it to others, inform them of the true author. 
« 'The vwiſeſt men are by no means contemners of glory; 
«© much leſs ſhould I, who am very far from the poſſeſſions 
« of wiſdom, be pleaſed with any man, who would unjuſtly 
« uſurp to himſelf the honour of thoſe diſcoveries, which 
« might otherwiſe redound to my own reputation.” A 
queſtion was one day put to him, whether it were poſſible 
for a man to conceal his actions from the gods: Impoſſible, 
« ſaid he, becauſe they are even acquainted with our 
thoughts.“ He uſed to thank providence for three things, 
that he was born a reaſonable being, and not a brute; a man, 
and not a woman; a Greek, and not a barbarian. His love 
of liberty and independence was ſuch, that during his reſi- 
dence in the palace of AM As Is, he made himſelf obnoxious 
to the miniſters by the freedom and boldneſs of his conver- 
ſation. In particular he expreſſed his abhorrence of tyranny 
ſo ſtrongly, that it gave offence to the king, who could 
never be eaſy, till he had ſent him away with ſome notable 
marks of his diſpleaſure. The reflection which chiefly en- 
raged them, was this, © that of all wild beaſts a tyrant is the 
« worſt, and of all tame beaſts a Alatterer.” Thus was 
'THALEs an excellent philoſopher, but a bad courtier ! This 
however happened fortunately for Greece, ſince by that 
means he was forced back into his native country, which he 
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enriched with thoſe invaluable treaſures of learning, that he 
brought from Ægypt. 


Bras was deſcended of a noble family in Priene. He had 
a natural talent for eloquence, which he ſo improved by 
practice, that his name as an orator grew famous over al! 
Greece. To tell a pleader, that he had performed at the 
bar of a court of juſtice like BIAS of Priene, was for many 
years thought the higheſt compliment, that could have de- 
cently been paid to any one. The moſt remarkable ſtory, 


that is told of him, I find to be this. When ArDYs, who 


ſucceeded GyYGEs on the throne of Lydia, took the city of 


Priene by ſtorm, and was juſt preparing to give it up to the 


plunder of his ſoldiers, the inhabitants were diligently em- 
ployed in removing their effects. In the midſt of this general 
conſternation, BIAs, alone appeared not concerned for the 
event ; and being admoniſhed by ſome of his acquaintance 
to follow their example, he immediately anſwered them, 
c You are miſtaken, if you think I am unmindful of my 
e affairs; for all that is mine I carry with me.” There is 
one precept of his, which bears hard upon his character, 
. Viz. © That we ſhould ever behave towards an enemy, as 
<« if he might become our friend; and towards a friend, as 
ce if he might become our enemy.” The firſt part of it, 
which regards. our conduct to an enemy, is a wiſe and ra- 
tional reflection; but the laſt part, that regards our conduct 
to a friend, ſeems deſtructive of ſocial happineſs and the 
- pleaſure reſulting from the unreſerved overflowings of affec- 
tion. The different circumſtances and caſualties of my life, 
venerable SMERDIs, (and ſurely various are the trials I have 
undergone) never gave me occaſion, I confefs to thee, to 
believe it a neceſſary maxim. This concluſion however thou 
wilt naturally draw from it, that the philoſopher, who im- 
parted this ſevere advice to the world, muſt have entruſted 
the ſecrets of his heart to a man, who proved afterwards per- 
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fidious; and the rather, becauſe one would imagine, that 
nothing could have extorted it from him, but his own fatal 
experience of the corruption and fickleneſs of human nature. 
How much better is the generous principle of his country- 
man CLEOBUTUs, that Enemies are to be reclaimed by 
« a gentle forbearance, and friends to be preſerved by a cor- 
« dial benevolence !” The life of this philoſopher was not 
diſtinguiſhed by any intereſting events. It is known of him 
in general, that he lived happily in the office of principal 
magiſtrate in his city, and was bleſſed by providence with an 
extraordinary daughter. She was a celebrated compoſer of 
ænigmas, many of which ſhe ſent into Ægypt to be ſolved 
by the ſagacity of the learned. Though her father was very 
attentive to the management of his pailions, yet ſhe was of 
great ſervice to him in moderating thoſe unguarded ſtarts of 
anger, which were apt to break from him; a circumſtance 
the more agreeable to CLEoBULUs, as it was accompanied 
with all the amiable ſimplicity of real tenderneſs and duty 


CHILON poſſeſſed the dignity of an Ephorus in Lacedæmon. 
Being aſked by Æsop the fabuliſt, what he thought moſt 
difficult, he replied, © to keep a ſecret, and to bear an in- 
<« jury.” He wrote a letter to PERIANDER of Corinth, in 
which he told him, that © it was impoſſible for a tyrant to be 
« ſafe; and he might eſteem himſelf ſingularly fortunate, if 
ehe died peaceably in his bed.” In his old age he declared 
among his intimates, that he was not conſcious he had ever 
done any thing inconſiſtent with his duty, except that in a 
_ conteſt between one, whom he loved, and another, whom 
he had no regard for, he was unwilling to determine either 
againſt his friend or the law, and ſo perſuaded him to appeal 
to a different tribunal, where he might hope to be acquitted, 
How few are there, who like CHiLoN, at the cloſe of along 
life, can accuſe their judgment but once of being warped by 
partiality ! | 
vol. 1. 2 
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Myson was in inhabitant of the town of Chæna. Not- 
withſtanding his father was governor of the place, he ſeems 
to have neglected thoſe honours, to which his birth and rank 
did naturally call him, and to have retired from the noiſe of 
public buſineſs to his little farm, confining himſelf to the 
culture of his lands, and the improvement of his own 
mind. 


T come now to SOLON. Were I to give thee a particular 
account of his inſtitutions, this letter would ſwell into a vo- 
lume; nor will I endeavour to deſcribe to thee the rapturous 
veneration, which the Athenians pay to his memory, ſince 
an attempt of that ſort could only preſent thee with a faint 
| idea of it. Beſides, thou mayſt perceive it is no part of my 
deſign, to conſider him as a wiſe law-giver or a ſuperior po- 
litician, but as he ſtands on an equality with the reſt of theſe 
ſpeculative philoſophers. Having met with innumerable 
croſſes, which uſually diſturb a good man in republican go- 
vernments, SOLON was rather forced by the neceſſity of the 
times, than tempted by his curioſity, to travel into Ægypt. 
However while he ſtaid there, he made himſelf well acquainted 
with the knowledge of the country. On his return to Athens, 
he found PisISTRATUSs inveſted with the ſupreme authority; 
and though he was his neareſt relation, yet he vigorouſly 
oppoſed each of his arbitrary meaſures. He told his country- 
men, that © in aſſerting their common liberties, he thought 
cc himſelf wiſer than ſome among them, and braver than 
cc others; wiſer than thoſe, who ſuſpected not the intentions 
« of PIsISTRATUS, and braver than thoſe, who ſuſpected 
« them, but timorouſly concealed their ſentiments.” He 
uſed to ſay, that * laws are like cobwebs ; they entangle the 
ce weak and men of low condition, but the rich and the power- 
et ful break through them.“ The ſtory of his conference with 
CRoksus on the ſubject of happineſs, is well known from 
the large account of it, that hath been lately publiſhed in the 
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Clio of HERODO TUS. I imagine a copy of that excellent 
hiſtory muſt have penetrated into Bactria; and therefore I 
will not trouble thee with a tedious repetition of what is there 
recited, nor ſpoil its beauty by contracting it. SOLON, in 
order to prevent the abuſes, which might ariſe from the ex- 
tenſive power of the people, created a council of four hun- 


dred to be choſen out of the tribes, who were to examine 


every propoſition, before it was offered to the general aſſem- 
bly for their determination. On this head ANACHARo1s the 
Scythian ſage made a lively remark to him; «© Methinks,” 


faid he, © it is a ſtrange diſpoſition of your affairs, that you 


« ſhould ſuffer wiſe men to debate, and leave it to fools to 


cc decide.“ 


PrTTACcus was a man of remarkable ſteadineſs in his 
conduct. He killed the tyrant, who oppreſſed his country, 
and for that gallant action the people of Mitylene ſubmitted 
themſelves of their own accord to his authority. He governed 
them for ten years with ſurpriſing lenity; and when they 
begun to grow weary of him, he abdicated the regal office. 
He would frequently exclaim, How difficult is it for a great 


man to be honeſt ?” Without doubt, he had experienced, 


that the life of a prince was one miſerable round of diffimula- 
tion; and that it was ſometimes more neceliary to ſatisfy 
the exigencies of ſtate- policy, than the dictates of conſcience. 
He exhorted his friends to ſecure a retreat within their own 
boſoms, and to fly from the troubleſome croud of flatterers, 
which ſurrounded them, to that engaging ſolitude. He or- 
dered a wheel to be placed in the tzmple at Mitylene, as an 
emblem of the uncertain courſe of fortune and viciffitude of 


things. 


I have now laid before thee, venerable SMER DIS, ſuch 
material particulars, as I have been able to collect, relating 


to the lives and characters of the wiſe men. 


QQ 2 


Nor can it have 
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eſcaped thy penetration, that in the maxims, which I have 
| Cited from them in the courſe of my letter, they have touched 
upon thoſe leſſons of wiſdom, which are the moſt improving, 
and conveyed them to the underſtanding of others with the 
cleareſt brevity. At the ſame time it muſt be owned, that 
the ſentences I ſpeak of, though they are certainly very pre- 
cious remains of their opinions, are yet far from compoſing 
any regular and conſiſtent ſcheme of philoſophy. Hence is 
it, that the doctrines of the Grecian ſages ſwarm with va- 
rious contradictions, while ſome have rejected with diſdain, 
what others ſupported with obſtinacy. How little then can 
any or all of them be compared with the inſpired prophet of 
the Eaſt! If theſe had the happineſs to be bleſſed with any 
faint dawnings of the light of reaſon; ZOROASTER enjoyed 
it in its full force and luſtre. If theſe laid down any rational 
principles of conduct in human life; ZoRoASTER underſtood 
the relations of duty, and revealed a noble ſyſtem of mora- 
lity. If theſe were eminent among their citizens for philo- 
ſophical auſterities; ZoRoASTER may be conſidered as a 
perfect pattern of virtue. If theſe inveſtigated any truths in 
the knowledge of nature; ZOROASTER was acquainted with 
all her ſecret wonders and mightieſt operations. If theſe, 
when they worſhipped that immortal power, who is the pro- 
vident artiſt, and wiſe governor of the univerſe, confined 
themſelves to the petty limits of a temple made with hands, 
and offered ſacrifices on altars of their own ereCting ; Zo- 
ROASTER taught, that the temple of ORoMAsDEs was in- 
finite ſpace, that his altar was the earth, the air, and the 
heavens. If theſe were of ſervice to one corner of mankind, 
to their native cities, and the narrow diſtricts of their own 
communities; the religion of ZOROASTER was not fixed to 
one place or ſociety of men; it has made its way through in- 
numerable nations of the world. To conclude, the philo- 
ſophers, like the gods of Greece, were partial in their 
knowledge, ſelfiſh in their purſuits, unſettled in their conduct, 
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contentious in their natures, mean in their affections: 
Zokoas TER, like his own deity, the great ORoMasDEs, 
was boundleſs in knowledge, extenſive in benevolence, 
uniform in his conduct, undiſturbed in his nature, refined 
in his affections. In a word, the former were only fitted 
to perplex the reaſon, and divide the hearts of their coun- 
trymen; while the latter was born to clear and improve 
the one, to enlarge and unite the other. Adieu. 
From Athens, C. 
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CLEAN DER to MEGaByzus. From Athens. 


HAD I not received thy commands to lay before thee 
ſome account of the military diſcipline of the Greeks, I 
ſhould never have ventured to addreſs my remarks on that 
ſubject to ſo conſummate a captain, who by long experience 
in the duties of a ſoldier, and the warlike arts of different 
nations, muſt anticipate every thing, that can be offered, 
on a ſcience, which the ableſt general now living might be 
proud to learn under thy enſigns. But my deſire to gain 
an inſight into every particular in the Athenian policy and 
cuſtoms, from whence the Perhan miniſtry could expect 
information, has induced me to extend my enquiries to a 
part of knowledge, which would otherwiſe have lain out 
of my ſphere. I ſhall therefore endeavour to comply with 
thy orders, by ſending thee ſuch obſervations, as I have 
either had an opportunity of making myſelf, or collected 
from the diſcourſe of the beſt officers amongſt the Athe- 
nians, whoſe tacties throughout this letter I have kept prin- 


cipally in view. 
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The military force of this republic, and indeed of all the 
other Grecian ſtates, is compoſed of three ſorts of troops, 
citizens, allies, and mercenaries. The former, thou mayſt 
imagine, are held in the higheſt degree of efteem, and moſt 
relied upon ; the latter being expoſed without concern, and 
never truſted without neceſſary cautions ; and ſince their 
attachment to the cauſe, for which they fight, is owing to 
motives of conſtraint or profit, their fidelity is ſometimes 


ſuſpected. 


The young Athenians are early trained up to arms ; at 
the age of eighteen they learn the military exerciſes under 
the inſpection of able maſters, and enure their bodies to 
ſuppleneſs and fatigue, by frequenting the ſtadia and wreſt- 
ling ſchools. At twenty their names are entered in the 
public regiſter, after taking a ſolemn oath in the temple of 
AGRAULES, by which they oblige themſelves © to fight 
ve till the laſt gaſp for the intereſt of religion and the ſtate, 
« in conjunction with their fellow citizens, or even alone, 
<« if occaſion requires; to encreaſe the proſperity of their 
c country; to obey the laws enacted by conſent of the peo- 
« ple; and to oppoſe with all their might thoſe, who ſhall 
<« attempt to alter the conſtitution.” When this ceremony 
is performed, the young men are looked upon as members 
of the commonwealth, enjoy all the privileges, and are liable 
to all the duties of citizens; amongſt which that of appear- 
ing in arms, whenever the voice of the people requires their 
ſervice in the field, is none of the leaſt: but in order to 
enure them to the diſcipline and fatigues of war, they take 
their turns by detachments to mount guard in the citadel, 
Pirzeus, and other forts of Attica, for two years, before 
they are ſent upon any expedition abroad. The Grecian 
infantry, in which the ſtrength of their armies conſiſts, 
is made up of Hoplitai, Pſiloi, and Peltaſtai. The firſt are 
heavy-armed ſoldiers, who engage with long ſpears, broad 
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| hields, and cutting ſwords. The ſecond are light- armed 
men, who fight with arrows, darts, and ſlings, and are 
placed either in the van to begin an engagement, or on the 
flanks of the wings, to gall the enemies cavalry, and prevent 
their breaking in. The Peltaſtai are a ſort of troops be- 
tween the two former, ſo called from the narrow targets 
which they wear. "Theſe again are divided into bodies of 
thouſands, hundreds, and fifties each, commanded by their 
proper officers, the Chiliarchs, Hekatontarchs, &. To 
each company of 120 men 4 ſubalterns are aſſigned; the 
lieutenant, whoſe poſt is in the rear, the enfign, the 
trumpeter, the crier, who gives the word of command, 
and the ſutler, who ſupplies the men with neceſlaries, and 
waits upon them. The Athenian officers all aſſure me, 
that amongſt the many advantages their troops have over 
thoſe of the Eaſt, they reckon theſe ſub-diviſions to be one 
of the principal. By this means the men perform their 
exerciſes with more exactneſs and uniformity, move with 
greater quickneſs, attack with greater force, and have a 
larger number of officers to watch over their conduct in 
their quarters, as well as encourage and direct them in a 
day of battle. Over the foot are placed ten camp-maſters, 
with the title of Taxiarchoi, choſe by each of the * tribes ; 
they command under the general, [who is always one of 

the Strategoi elected annually by the people] the infantry 
of their reſpective tribes, give orders for the marches, 
review the men, puniſh them for their miſdemeanors, and 
regulate the diſtribution of victuals to every ſoldier. The 
cavalry are divided into ſquadrons under their proper officers, 
two of whom are called Hipparchoi, and have the ſame 


* Their names are the Egean, the Erecthian, the Cecropian, the Pandi- 
onian, the Acamantian, Antiochian, Leontian, Oenian, Hippothoonian, 
and Ajacian. The reader may ſee in PoTTER's Antiquities the ſeveral 
diviſions of theſe tribes into Demoi or boroughs. Note by the tranſlator, 
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Juriſdiction over them as the Taxiarchoi have over the foot : 
but the Grecian cavalry is not very numerous; and in this 
reſpect I ſhould think the Perſian armies were far their ſu- 
periors, when they have generals at their head, who know 
how to make uſe of ſo material an advantage. The + Hip- 
peis or horſemen at Athens compoſe the ſecond order of 
citizens, and-are required to have a certain annual revenue, 
and to maintain a horſe at their own charge ; but they do 
not amount to 1200 at the moſt, "The Lacedemonians are 
likewiſe but indifferently ſupplied with cavalry; the beſt of 
theirs comes from Sciros, a town not far diſtant from 
Sparta. Indeed a very natural reaſon is to be aſſigned for 
their deficiency in this branch of their armies ; for as Attica 
and Peloponneſus are mountainous and rough countries, 
there 1s no opportunity or encouragement to train up a breed 
of horſes for the ſervice; and thoſe they have can be of 
little uſe in military operations from the ſituation of the 
ground. The cavalry of the Theſſalians, who poſſeſs large 
and extended plains, is moſt eſteemed, and therefore hired 
by the reſt of the Grecians to ſupply that defect amongſt 
themſelves. The cuſtom of paying ſoldiers was introduced 
here by PERICLEs : before his adminiſtration every citizen 
ſerved at his own expence; now a foot ſoldier receives 3 
oboli a day, and a horſeman a drachm; but m_ particular 
occaſions this ſtipend is encreaſed. 


Thou muſt have obſerved of tne Grecian armies, that 
they are not formidable ſo much for their numbers or even 
courage, as individuals, as for the excellent diſcipline, 
which prevails among them, and that warm love of glory 


+ The Athenians were divided into three orders: the firſt were worth 
$00 medimns of liquid and dry commodities; the ſecond 300; the third 
200: the reſt were allowed to vote, but not to bear offices in the ſtate. 
This was an inſtitution of Solo. Note by the tranſlator. 
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and their country, which animates every man in the army 
from the higheſt officer to the meaneſt ſoldier. Their cou- 
rage without the former would only expoſe them to danger; 
without the latter they would want the moſt powerful 
motive to diſtinguiſh themſelves. Their evolutions are 
contrived with deep penetration, founded on practice and 
a ſtudy of the military art, which is unknown to the rude 
undiſciplined multitudes of the Eaſt, who are dragged out 
of the villages to recruit our armies, and urged on by blows 
and ſcourges to the attack, 


When the Grecians would break the adverſe battalions, 
they throw themſelves into the form of a wedge, which the 
enemy, if they underſtand their buſineſs, receive in a 
koilembolon, or pair of ſheers, which intercepts and breaks 
the force of the rhombus. When they would receive or 
give a regular onſet, they form in a body of 16 in flank, 
and 500 in front, preſenting on all ſides a firm impenetrable 
phalanx. When they ſhould enter defiles or ftraits poſſeſſed 
by an enemy, they extend their files in the ſhape of a worm, 
from whence the figure receives its name: in ſhort no one 
incident can happen in a day of battle, for which they have 
not invented a proper motion; unlike the armies of Perſia, 
potent Lord, thou well knoweſt, who ruſh on tumultuouſly 
with hideous cries, and place their whole dependance upon 
the fury of the firſt attack. If that fails them, their courage 
abates, their ranks grow diſordered, the officers are unable 
to give orders in the confuſion that enſues ; and if the enemy 
give one briſk puſh, they betake themſelves to a ſhameful 


flight. 


The ſcience of attacking and defending towns is much 
improved in this country ſince the invaſion of XERXx ks, 
when the Spartans, after the defeat of MarDonivus, could 
not force a body of Perſians, who had taken refuge in ſome 
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wooden fortifications, till the Athenians marched to their 
aſſiſtance. The long duration of the ſiege of Platza has 
contributed towards a variety of new works and machines, 
that are daily brought into practice; whereas before their 
uſual method was to draw up their army in the form of a 
tortoiſe, and give a general ſtorm, or elſe batter the walls 
with the ram, and then ſend a party to enter by the breach. 
J have hitherto confined myſelf to the diſcipline of the land 
armies; but as the chief pride and ſecurity of Athens conſiſts 
in the number and goodneſs of her ſhips, and the experience 
and ſkill of her ſeamen, thou mayſt expect from me ſome 
remarks on that part of her military force. In a former 
letter to * GORBR VAS I mentioned the claſſes of 1200 rich 
citizens choſen out of each tribe, upon whom the expences 
of all the naval preparations are laid. Theſe claſſes are 
divided into companies of ſixteen each, who unite to fit out 
na trireme; but there ſeems to be ſomething unjuſt in the 


law upon which this practice is founded. Every citizen, 
from the age of twenty-five to forty, is ranked in one of 


theſe companies; and whether he has a revenue of 200 
talents, or of two, is obliged to contribute equally in 
equipping a ſingle ſhip. Now it ſeems highly unreaſonable, 
that the poſſeſſors of plentiful eſtates ſhould contribute no 
more than others towards the public expence ; and that the 
citizens of ſmaller fortunes ſhould be burdened with as 
large an aſſeſſment, as the more opulent: and yet the law, 
as it ſtands at preſent, is liable to theſe objections, and [ 
think it would be very meritorious in any of their 4 orators, 
to propoſe a new regulation. The Athenians man their 


gallies, according to their reſpective rates, with a due pro- 


Letter XXXIII, 
4 This was afterwards done by DemosTHENEZS. See the oration wig 
z rid, whetein both the laws are inſerted, | 
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portion of ſoldiers and failors. The former are generally 
heavy-armed, for they endeavour to come to boarding as 
ſoon as poffible, and by engaging hand to hand bring it as 
near as is practicable to a land fight. The failors are made 
up of mariners, who manage the fails and tackling, and 
rowers ; both compoſed of citizens, contrary to the practice 
in other countries, where the latter are always flaves. 
Amongſt the Athenians they divide them into three orders; 
thoſe in the uppermoſt benches are called Thranitai, thoſe 
in the middle Zeugitai, thoſe in the lower Thalamitai. The 
firſt have the largeſt pay, fince by the diſtance of the water, 
and length of their oars, they undergo more fatigue and 
danger than the others. The officers on board a fleet, 
beſides the admiral and his lieutenants, are the Trierarchs 
or captains of ſhips, who have under them the maſter or 
pilot, the Keleuſtes or boatſwain, who directs and places 
the rowers, and the Logiſtes or purſer, beſides other 
ſubalterns. | 


Having thus ſubmitted to thy cenſure an imperfeCt eſſay 
on the Grecian tactics, permit me, illuſtrious miniſter, 
to impart my thoughts with boldneſs on a ſcheme, which 
has often occurred to me. Since our royal maſter has ſeen 
peace in his days, he has done a great deal towards healing 
the loſſes, and reſtoring the honour of the empire. But 
might he not put the finiſhing ſtroke to fo glorious a 
work, by allowing penſions out of his treaſury to any able 
officers and engineers, who would travel over Greece, and 
ſtudy the art of war, which begins to arrive at a degree of 
perfection and refinement unknown to former ages? Some 
might in diſguiſe take plans of the principal cities, enquire 
into the ſtrength of each ſtate, ſurvey the ſituation of the 
country, and find out the proper places for encampments, 

ſurprize, or diſembarkation. Others ſhould enliſt in the 
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troops, which now conteſt the dominion of Greece, en- 
deavour to gain the eſteem of the generals, and be preſent 
at and take a journal of every action. When they return 
home, the king might reward them proportionably to the 
. diligence of their enquiries, and the importance of their 
remarks. They ſhould then be diſperſed over the pro- 
vinces, to diſcipline the troops, and fortify thoſe cities and 
paſſes, which are eſteemed the keys of the empire. I 
know it is ſufficient to mention this project to thee, potent 
Satrap; nor need I enlarge upon the encreaſe of real 
ſtrength to Perſia, of reputation to her arms, of glory to 
our preſent monarch, and of luſtre to the miniſtry of M- 
GABYZUsS, which would be the infallible conſequences of 


it. Farewel. 
F. 
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LEST TE rim. 


SMERDIs to CLEANDER. 


THE more I conſider human nature, the more I find it 
unable to bear the agitations of love, grief, or indignation 
in filence, or under the cover of tranquillity and chearfulneſs. 
In ſuch circumſtances the affections will force their way; 
we muſt vent our groans to the rocks, and pour out our 
complaints to the ſenſeleſs and inanimate part of the creation, 
if we are afraid to entruſt them with the rational and thoſe of 
our own ſpecies. Men of narrow minds, who have wanted 
generoſity enough to gain a friend, or of fickle minds, who 
have wanted ſedateneſs enough to fix one, muſt frequently 
have recourſe to ſoliloquies in retirement, when toſſed to and 
fro by the hurricane of paſſion. But for my own part, I 
thank the gracious OROMASDEs, that he has given me a 
warmth of temper, as well as ſtrength of underſtanding, 
ſufficient to make me zealous in cultivating a ſtrict correſ- 
pondence with the wiſe and faithful CLEANDER, in whoſe 


boſom I may depoſit every undiſguiſed thought and diſquiet- 


ing apprehenſion. Let me open myſelf to thee without re- 
ſerve on the ſtate of the Bactrian ſchools, and the indolence 
of our order. It will not ſurprize thee, that I blame their 
faults; for thou art too well acquainted with my integrity, 
to imagine me capable of approving thoſe corruptions, 
which the ſenguine would pronounce it my duty to pal- 
liate, and the cautious would think it my intereſt to main- 
tain. | 


—— — ̃ 0V: 
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Our mighty prophet ZoRoASTER received numberleſs 
favours from the great DARIus, in whoſe memorable reign 
he appeared. The erudition and ſanctity of the order, which 
he reformed, occaſioned the bountiful encouragements and 
large revenues, which were beſtowed on us by the monarchs 
who ſucceeded him. They thought our attention to rectify 
the religious notions, and improve the reaſons of our followers, 
qualified us to inſtruct the youth of the empire in philoſophical 
ſpeculations : they thought the recluſeneſs of our condition 
and the purity of ourlives enabled us to curb their appetites, 
and refine their practice. In our hands therefore the heirs 
of noble families and the hopes of the kingdom were 


placed. 


By this means they conceived, that, notwithſtanding the 
alterations in our government and manners, the loſs of the 
ancient ſchools would be repaired, ſimplicity preſerved in 
thoſe who are ſurrounded with ſuperfluities, and continence 


amidſt every incitement to tranſgreſs. I need not enlarge on 


theſe miſtakes, which are obvious, and, however abſurd in 
themſelves, are too ſerious in their conſequences to be ri- 
diculed. N 


Alas! the ignorance of the world, which we are generally 


brought up in, and which has prepoſterouſly raiſed our re- 


putation both as obſervers and teachers of morality, intro- 
duces more faults amongſt us than it faves us from; and 


inſtead of ſubduing or extinguiſhing the paſſions, it only cuts 


out another channel for them. Though our deſire of repu- 


tation be checked, and our vanity conſtrained to act in a 
narrow ſphere, we give a looſe to pride, and look down on 
the uſeful part of ſociety with an inſolent ſcorn. Though 


we have few opportunities of ſhewing our obſtinacy in action, 
yet we are ſtrangely tenacious of opinions; and though we 
are clear of thoſe vices, which ariſe from promiſcuous con- 
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verſation, we fall into the low habits, that attend a want of 
it. Believe me, my Epheſian friend, there is no error, 
which carries leſs the appearance of truth, at the ſame time 
that there is none more deſtructive of magnanimity, than this, 
that not to have met with temptation, is to have acquired 
« virtue.“ But if it was the intention of providence, that 
virtue ſhould be the effect of good ſenſe and experience united 
it is then incumbent upon us, who are to educate a nation, 
to have known the world, and ſtruggled with its inſinuating 
allurements. What though we be guilty of miſtakes at firſt 
ſetting out, neither ourſelves nor our neighbours ſhould 
deſpair of us; we muſt purſue our journey, take care to be 
informed better of the right track ; and after having followed 
it, our advice to the young adventurers in life will be received 
with more reverence, when it proceeds from a ſobriety not 
natural and phlegmatic, but painfully and dangerouſly ac- 
quired. Such men would be far advanced in the way to per- 

fection; for though to learn wiſdom from the ſufferings of 
others be the higheſt point of it, yet it requires no ſmall ſhare 
of underſtanding to take warning, and to give it, in conſe- 
quence of our own. Such men might be ſaid in truth to 
have the government of their paſſions, might be eſteemed 
maſters in the art of education; and having tried what the 
world is, would be fit inſtructors for thoſe who are to live 
in it. It were to be wiſhed therefore, that while ſome of 
us are employed in contemplating and explaining the divine 
volume of ZERDUSHT, others ſhould be employed in the 
public ſervice, in travelling abroad, and enriching themſelves 
with the fruits of their enquiries into men and things ; and 
that all of us, at a certain age, in recompence for the ſup- 
port we had received from the colleges of Balch, ſhould be 
recalled, and obliged to ſpend the reſt of our days in forming 
the youth of Perſia, We might then hope to ſee the inſti- 
tution of this place much amended. Inſtead of teaching chi- 
canery, evaſion, and poſitiveneſs in our ſchools, the ſound 
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principles of policy and juſtice would be ſet forth: inſtead 
of a ſcrupulous attachment to forms enforced by the terror 
of an unmanly diſcipline, we ſhould behold a general regard 
to good breeding, candour, and philoſophy ariſing from an 
inward regulation of temper and a well-turned mind. No 
man would enjoy the penſion deſigned for the diligent, who 
was not ſomehow or other intereſted in the great work ; and 
it might be found poſſible, however it may ſeem otherwiſe 
at preſent, for the oldeſt and moſt venerable of our order to 
converſe with their diſciples, and not betray themſelves into 
the extreme of an unmeaning dignity, or a low familiarity, 
Thus conducted and improved in the opening of life, the 
youth would no longer laugh at our ſage counſels with the 
giddineſs of children, nor diſdain to obey our laws with the 
ſtubbornneſs of men; and the Magi themſelves would think 
they ill deſerved the emoluments they receive, or ill anſwered 
the end of their founder, if they were regular in no good 
thing but their oraiſons to the riſing or declining Miru- 
RAS, 


. 
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CLEAN DER to GonRYAS. From Athens. 


THE fourth campaign of this war is opened with ſymp- 
toms not very favourable to the Athenians. Early in the 
ſpring they received the unexpected news that S1 TALCES 
had ſworn to a ſeparate peace with Macedon, his troops had 
been repulſed at the attack of Europus, worſted in ſome 
ſkirmiſhes with PERDIccAs' cavalry, and began to want 
proviſions, and ſuffer from the inclemency of the weather. 
But what gave him moſt uneaſineſs was, the delay of the 
Athenian ſuccours, (for the republic was afraid of ſending 
their ſhips fo far from home) and the intelligence he had, 
that the people of Theſſaly, alarmed at his ambitious views, 
were taking arms in the South, and ſome of his neighbours 
in Thrace, from the ſame motive, forming leagues againſt 
him in the North. Theſe at leaſt are the reaſons, and not 
unplauſible ones, by which he palliated his conduct to the 
Athenian ambaſſadors; but the truth of the matter is, as I 
privately learn, that the artful PERDICCAs had gained over 
SEUTHEsS, a near relation, and principal counſellor to St1- 
TALCES, With the promiſe of marrying him to STRATO- 
NICA his ſiſter, and giving her a vaſt portion, if he could 
bring about an accommodation. And ſuch (it ſeems) is the 
infuence of this miniſter, that in eight days time he prevailed 
with his maſter to abandon the poor AMYNTAs8, as well as 
his own claims, and return home. It is added, that the king 
of Macedon, refolved not to difippoint his bens factor, is 
VOL. I. R 
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making preparations at Pella for the nuptials of S TRA TON CA 
and SEUTHES. 


Three expreſſes have arrived here within theſe few days 
from the magiſtrates of Tenedos and the inhabitants of 
Methymna, which brought advice, that all the cities of 
Leſbos had entered into a confederacy to ſhake off their 
dependance upon Athens ; that their magazines were fur- 
niſhed with corn, and their garriſons with archers from 
the Pontus Euxinus ; and that the preparations for an open 
revolt were ſo far advanced, that unleſs the Athenians uſed 
the utmoſt vigour and diſpatch in quelling theſe commo- 
tions, the iſland would be loſt. Private intelligence is 
likewiſe come from ſome friends in Mitylene, the capital of 
Leſbos, that the leading men amongſt the revolters have 
determined to ſend deputies to Lacedemon, to deſire that 
they may be admitted into the Peloponneſian league. This 
news has ſenſibly touched the Athenians ; the moſt pene- 
trating amongſt them apprehend very bad conſequences 
from theſe Leſbian troubles. They look upon this revolt 
as giving the ſignal to the other tributary iſlands, to with- 
draw their ſupplies of ſhips and money, and either ſtand 
abſolutely neuter in the preſent diſſentions of Greece, or 
throw themſclves under the protection of Lacedemon or 
the Great King. They very well know, that their allies 
obey them more through fear than affection; that the ab- 
ſolute authority, which for many years they have exerciſed 
over them, has produced diſcontents, which want nothing 
but a fit occaſion to break out into an open flame. They 
reaſon further, What can Athens do, when ſhe is left alone 
to ſtand her ground againſt ſo many potent enemies, who 
pretend to have no other cauſe for taking up arms, but to 
keep the balance even, and preſerve themſelves from the 
infults and aſſuming ſpirit of the Athenians? Her trea- 
ſures muſt ſoon be exhauſted, when the chief ſources of 
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them (ariſing from the contributions of the allies) are 
either loſt to her, or turned againſt her, The in- 
habitants of a ſingle city can never ſuffice to man 
annual fleets, or recruit large armies, particularly 
when that city has been coniiderably weakened by 
by a cruel plague; much leſs will they be able to bear up 
againſt the loſſes and misfortunes, which are the ordinary 
attendants of war. What are we to expect from the 
other iſlands, when one, that has been the moſt favoured 
and diſtinguiſhed, is the firſt to riſe in arms againſt us? 
Theſe are the reflections J meet with in the porticos, 
where the Athenians meet to talk over the buſineſs of the 
day, and to enquire of each other what news is ſtirring. 
To add to their diſtractions the Peloponneſian army is 
encamped in the territories of Attica, and ſkirmiſhes often 
happen between their detachments and the garriſon of the 
city. However to preſerve that reſolution and addreſs, 
which they have hitherto ſhewn, they work day and night 
at the Pirzeus to equip a fleet of forty gallies, the command 
of which is given to CLIPPIDES, who has already received 
ſecret inſtructions from the ſenate, the contents of which, 
as I am informed, are, that he muſt fail with the ſqua- 
« dron under his command to the port of Mitylene, and 
« endeavour to ſurprize the inhabitants at a feaſt, which 
« they celebrate every year to APOLLO, without the walls 
c of the city. If he finds that ſolemnity paſt, or the Mity- 
« lenians prepared for his reception, he is to demand of them 
« to deliver up their ſhips, and demoliſh the fortifications, 
« which they have lately raiſed. In caſe of refuſal, he is 
ordered to declare war againſt them, and to keep the 
« port blocked up, till further reinforcement arrives from 
« Athens.” The ten gallies, which the Leſbians by 
virtue of their treaty with Athens are obliged to join te 
R 2 | | 
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their fleet now lying at Phalera, are feized, and the officers 
and mariners thrown into priſon. | 


1 had written thus far, when accidentally hearing 2 
noiſe in the itreet, I had the curioſity to enquire the occa- 
fon of it, and was told, that a captain of a trireme ſtationed 
in the Piræeus had ſtopped a veſſel pretended to be bound 
for Epheſus, fecured the packets found on board, and put 
the men under arreſt by order of the Polemarchus. Struck 
with the thought, that I had committed a parcel, addreſſed 
to my brother Hiepias, in which were enclofed difpatches 
to thyſelf and fome Perſian friends, to the care of the maſter 
of this veſſel, a thouſand doubts and apprehenſions crowded 
at once into my mind. Recollecting that I had no time to 
lofe, I run down. to the Piræeus, and found the captain 
preparing to carry his packets to the Prytanes. As I had 
luckily ſome acquaintance with him, I took him aſide, and 
and told him, that he probably had a packet of mine in his 
hands, which contained mercantile buſineſs of great con- 
ſequence to my brother, which if expoſed to the eyes of the 
magiſtrates, with fome of whom he had dealings in the way 
of trade, muſt be highly detrimental to his traffic here. I 
therefore deſired him to reſtore me that packet. He re- 
monſtrated to me, that his orders were expreſs to bring all 
the papers he found in the veſſel. I affured him that upon 
demand of the magiſtrates it ſhould be produced. My 
earneſt intreaties, ſupported by the more weighty elo- 
quence of a talent, which I put into his hand, prevailed 
with him at laſt to reftore it to me. I went home, and 
upon the ſpot made up a parcel containing nothing but 
letters from me to HIPIAS on our private concerns, which 
exactly reſembled the former in ſize and figure. I had ſcarce 
put in execution this neceſſary artifice, when an officer 
brought me a ſummons from the Prytanes to appear directly 
before them. LI went with an honeſt confidence, and found 
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thoſe magiſtrates in deep conſultation. DymMas the trierarch 
vouched, that the packet I delivered in to them was the ſame 
he had ſeized. The papers were looked into, ſome few ge- 
neral queſtions put to me, and after an hour's attendance J 
was diſmiſſed. The Epiſtata or preſident declared to me, 
that they were ſatisfied; that I had not been examined upon 
any particular ſuſpicion, but that nothing might be omitted 
in ſo diſtempered a time, which any way tended to ſecure 
the tranquillity of the ſtate. He gravely exhorted me to be 
diſcreet in my correſpondencies, and prudent in my behaviour. 
I am ſince informed by a friend among the Prytanes, that the 
ſhip was ſtopped, becauſe they had diſcovered, that inſtead 
of going for Epheſus, the maſter was bribed to change his 
courſe, and make for Leſbos. They have found advices 
from one AGNON, an hoſt of the Mitylenians, relating to 
the preparations going forward here. This AcNo is ac- 
tually impriſoned, and will ſoon be put to death for his trea- 
ſonable practices. 


HFavuing thus happily eſcaped ſo unexpected a danger, I 
| ſhall ſet forward ina few days for the Olympic games, which 
are to be. celebrated this year with the uſual magnificence. 
The permiſſion, which thy laſt diſpatch brought me from 
our royal maſter, to ſurvey ſome parts of Greece, has invited 
me to undertake ſo agreeable a journey; and the large re- 
mittance, which I received lately from T'tRIeazus, enables 
me to perform it with convenience. 


J proſtrate my head in the duſt, potent Satrap, for the fa- 
vours heaped upon me. May the great ORoMAsDEs con- 
tinue to fhed his healing influence upon the throne of Cyrus 
and the whole empire of Perſia, averting from both (as he 
hath lately done by diſcovering the perfidy of SAcas) the 


malign efforts of the accurſed ARIMANTIUS. Farewell. 
| "= 
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LET TE 2 tx 


SMERDIsS to CLEANDER, 


I complained * of a relaxation of diſcipline amongſt the 
Magi; and though not without reaſon, yet it would be in- 
jurious to impute it wholly to them: perhaps a general cor- 
ruption may be too ſtrong for their beſt efforts to reſtrain, 
The children of the great are committed to their care much 
later than formerly ; they bring with them an high opinion 
of their rank, a confidence in their paternal fortunes, and an 
eagerneſs for pleaſures, which they have had an early taſte 
of. They aſſociate only one with another, and ſeek part- 
ners in yoluptuouſneſs rather than the advantages of wiſe 
converſation, which would be attended with reſtraint; for 
excellent inſtruction is ſtill to be had amongſt the Magi by 
thoſe, who want not induſtry and an ingenuous diſpoſition: 
witneſs the young ORs AMESs, who owns himſelf indebted to 
our ſchools for thoſe qualities, which adorn him, and pro- 
miſe ſuch fruits to his country. But obſerve, CLEAnDER, 
the prudent ſteps taken by the Satraps and the wealthy, who 
have entertained unfavourable opinions of a Perſian educa- 
tion ; they ſend their children abroad, and take no further 
concern about their conduct than that it may not be ſeen by 
them. The young Perſian is ſet out with a ſplendid retinue; 
has his recommendations from SUSA, and wherever he goes, 
is received as a Satrap; he is honoured in our provinces, 
and gazed at in foreign ſtates; his mind is elevated above 
his rank, be it what it will, and his improvements ſeldom 
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qualify him for any. He probably impairs his fortunes, and 
upon his return has a mind much raiſed above the thoughts 
of ceconomy; or if he ſubmits to it, it is in a wrong place. 
The expences of equipage and voluptuouſneſs are become 
neceſſary and indiſpenſable : he therefore grows parſimonious 
to thoſe, who have juſt claims upon him; he oppreſſes his 
dependants, and ſparingly rewards the countryman, the 
guardian of his wealth. Nor is this to be wondered at; the 
young traveller ſets out with a mind not yet confirmed in 
any principles, and at an age ſtrongly biaſſed to pleaſure. 
He therefore moſt naturally falls in with the corruptions of 
every country both in principles and practice; for as he is 
diſpoſed to gratify his affections, he readily admits ch ſen- 
timents as favour them. It is generally thought the buſineſs 
of a traveller, to ſelect for the benefit of his country what 
appears to him to make up the moſt perfect polity ; and from 
his experience of men, to become himſelf an exemplary, 
wiſe, and good citizen. But our young traveller takes a 
pleaſure in reciting the imperfections he has obſerved in go- 
vernment, manners, and religion ; he dwells much on the 
ſuperſtitions of Agypt, the bigotry of the people, and the 
craft of the prieſts; and intimates, that he has much im- 
proved his ſagacity in regard to the worſhip of his own coun- 
try. He is juſt ſuch an obſerver in morals; for if he has 
made the tour of Greece, he affures you, that the rule of 
right and wrong, the ground of all juſtice, fo much infiſted 
on by our anceſtors, is not ſo indelibly imprinted by nature 
as has been imagined ; that an ancient and flouriſhing ſtate 
has ſubſiſted without the cultivation of it; though probably 
he takes this upon hearſay, for our youth ſeldom come nearer 
to Sparta than a neighbouring * iſle much better ſuited to 
the delicacy of their lives. What can be the reaſon of this 
but that they think their practice juſtified by theſe great au- 


# Cythera, the iſland of Venus. 
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thorities ? Why elſe do we hear little more of Athens, than 
its ſports and gayety ? of Sardis, than its gaming ? and of 
Babylon, than its obſcene hoſpitality ? I affure thee, CLEAan- 
DER, I have known ſome of our youth, after a toilſome paſ- 
ſage croſs Arabia and the ſea into upper Ægypt, upon hearing 
the feſtival rites at Cyprus were coming on, take a light veſſel 
and with all the expedition of oars and fail ſwim down the 
Nile, and content themſelves with ſo tranſitory a vie of the 
oreat Cities and monuments of that ancient kingdom. When 
they reached the ports of Cyprus, which extends its arms 
into the ſea, and incloſes vaſt fleets in its boſom, they ſpent 
little reflection on its ſtupendous moles and its conveniences 
for lading. They heard, that the temple of the Grecian 
goddeſs was open; that a choir of an hundred youths and as 
many beautiful virgins had already begun the folemn ode; 
they perfumed themſelves with rich oils, and crowned with 
garlands, haſtened to mix in the idolatrous rites, habited 
like ſhepherds of Arcadia ; for all appear in diſguiſe on this 
occaſion, that they may not be under the reftraint of 
ſhame, which ill becomes the votaries of ſo impure a 
deity, 
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Tender minds, CLEAN DER, are ready for all impreſſions; 
therefore it is not proper they ſhould be withdrawn from 
wiſe and virtuous patterns, till they have gained an intimate 
acquaintance with virtue, and are able to combat the temp- 
tations of vice and folly. The ſoul is long in its infancy ; 
the body comes much earlier to maturity: young men therefore 
(as the wives of the Magi are confined to the moſt beaute- 
ous objects of ſight, and hear nothing but harmony, that no 
ill impreſſion may deface their offspring, which is to be de- 
dicated to the holy ſervice of the temple) ſhould be ac- 
cuſtomed to no ideas, that may pollute the ſoul, the pu- 
rity of which is an offering moſt delightful to Oro- 
MASDES. 5 
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It is at too great a hazard they go in queſt of what is 
worthy their imitation in Egypt or Greece; for that much 
may be found ſo by a prudent enquirer, I will not deny: 
wiſdom 1s not confined to one climate, it ſhoots out in ſome 
ſhape every where; at Athens it is wiſe policy, tender re- 
gard for the community, and every art, that is properly hu- 
mane; at Lacedemon it is public liberty, maintained by 
auſtere diſcipline, and an ignorance of every enervating plea- 
ſure; in Egypt it is piety to the gods, and a veneration 
for all things ſacred. It once appeared under all theſe deno- 
minations in Perſia; alas] that we can now find it only in 
our hiſtories ! 7 5 


Perhaps after all, CLEAN DER, thou wilt ſay, what need 
all this precaution in fayour of virtue? and why ſhould our 
youth be prejudiced in her behalf, who is repreſented fo 
amiable as to ſtrike her beholders with admiration, and force 
our eſteem? It is becauſe virtue, though more amiable, is 
not ſo obvious ; ſhe uſeth little art to recommend herſelf ; 
like a chafte virgin ſhe muſt be ſought after and ſued for : 
vice like a proſtitute always preſents herſelf, is officious, 
importunate, and enſnaring. ORSAMESs is acquainted with 
this ; he traverſes the diſtant regions of the earth, not to 
gratify the idle curioſity of ſight, or adorn the palace of his 
Perſian anceſtors with the arts of Greece, but to complete 
the furniture of his mind, to fit it for the abode of ORoMas- 
DEs, who deigns to dwell with the good; in awe of whoſe 
preſence the wicked AHRIMAN will flie from us, as the 
ſhades of night diſperſe, at the approach of MirhRAS, te 
diſtant countries, and the deep caverns of the earth. 
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LETTER inv 


CLEANDER to HyDasPes. From Athens. 


THIS is the laſt letter, which I ſhall write to thee from 
Athens in ſome months. I ſet out to-morrow on an expe- 
dition to the Olympic games, and promiſe myſelf, that the 
magnificence and order, with which they are celebrated, the 
great confluence of Greeks, who repair from all parts to 
Olympia, the variety of countries and noble cities I ſhall 
paſs through in my road, and eſpecially the agreeable ſet of 
friends, who accompany me, will more than anſwer the ideas 
of pleaſure and improvement, which I propoſe to myſelf from 
the journey. Thou wilt, I believe, think, that I have made 
a very happy mixture of acquaintance, when I let thee into 
the characters of my fellow-travellers. My patron PHILE- 
MON, as well upon account of his age as his merits, ſhould 
be mentioned firſt. This worthy Athenian ever ſince my 
reſiding here has treated me with particular regard: to him 
I am indebted for the friendſhip J have made with thoſe, who 
are moſt diſtinguiſhed-in Athens for their virtues and abi- 
lities : to him I owe the little knowledge I have acquired of 
the conſtitution of the republic, and the manners of a people 
the moſt contradictory and various in their diſpoſitions of all 
others. PHILEMON has paſſed through the moſt conſiderable 
offices in the ſtate. He was, when very young, captain of 
a trireme at the battle of Salamis, and narrowly miſled tak- 
ing the famous queen ARTEMISIA, who eſcaped him by a 
very extraordinary ſtratagem. He has been ſince overſeer 
of the fortifications, archon, one of the 500, and is now A 
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member of the Areopagus. In all theſe employments an un- 
blemiſhed integrity and an exact diſcharge of his duty have 
recommended him to his countrymen as one of their moſt 
deſerving citizens. He has frequently oppoſed the meaſures 
both of Croce and PERICLES; but it was in ſuch a manner, 
that you ſaw though he condemned the faults, he ſpared the 
men; and that his oppoſition proceeded not from ambition 
or caprice, but an honeſt zeal for the public welfare. He 
is always well heard in the aſſemblies of the people, not from 
the art or eloquence of his orations, or 2 command of words, 
that rather overpowers than convinces the reaſon ; but becauſe 
he ſpeaks to the purpoſe, and with an air and geſture, that 
ſhews he does not mean to impoſe upon his hearers, unleſs 
he is firſt deceived himſelf. Another quality, which diſtin- 
guiſhes my friend, is a ſingular humanity. His door is open 
to every poor citizen, and his table prepared with a frugal 
hoſpitality to receive any ſtranger, who comes recommended 
either by his own deſerts, or the requeſt of a common friend. 
There is not a greater teſt of his benevolent temper, than 
that though he is an old man, he can encourage the mirth, 
and bear with the levities of the young ; nor a ſtronger in- 
ſtance of his good breeding, than that he does not abound 
in the narrative faculty of years, but is rather forward to 
promote the converſation of others, than to aſſume an air of 
ſuperiority by obliging them to liſten to his. This is an im- 
perfect ſketch of PHILEMON's character: I * next to that 
of my other companions. 


. Ciintas is deſcended from one of the nobleſt families in 
Athens; -and though both his rank and abilities intitle him 
to a conſiderable ſhare in the government of his country, he 
devotes himſelf almoſt wholly to the improvement of ſcience. 
He is an univerſal patron of arts ; the philoſopher, the poet, 
the painter, the hiſtorian, and the ſculptor find alike the 
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effects of his liberality. He is not contented to be an ad- 
mirer of learning, he is likewiſe an excellent judge of it, 
I have ſeen him hold an argument with the ſophiſt GorG1as, 
and heard him diſpute the doctrine of the ſoul's pre- 
exiſtence with SOCRATES. ZEuxis ſubmits his moſt 
finiſhed picture to his cenſure, and PRIDIAS would alter 
the drapery or attitude of a ſtatue upon his advice. His 
table is frequented by all the learned in Athens; he abounds 
himſelf in the moſt elegant diſcourſe, and has a peculiar art 
of ſetting the talents of others in the beſt light, and throw- 
ing ſomething in their way, that may give them an oppor- 
tunity to diſtinguiſh themſelves. The two affairs, in 
which he moſt intereſted himſelf, were the accuſation 
brought againſt PHIDIAS for defrauding the public in the 
gold employed about the ſtatue of Minerva, and the 
charge againſt ANAXAGORAS for impiety : but neither his 
intereſt nor his eloquence, though ſupported by PERICLEs, 
could ſave the artiſt from priſon, or the philoſopher from 
baniſhment. | | 


PHILOCLEs is a young man, who gives early marks of 
being a good officer. He has been employed in the ſervice 
in Thrace, and behaved with ſo much gallantry at the ſiege 
of Potidza, that the generals ſent him to Athens with the 
news of its being taken. He ſerved laſt ſummer in PfoR- 
Mio's fleet, and was recommended by him to the people 
to be made a trierarch in the ſquadron, which is ready to 
fail to Leſbos : but CLEoN had intereſt enough to diſappoint 
him for the ſake of one BaTTYLvUs, a buffoon and a Lu- 
tanift. PRHILOCLES however is not diſcouraged from pur- 
ſuing a military life, but hopes for better ſucceſs at the next 
equipment. In the mean time he deſigns to put in for the 
prize of the chariot-courſe at the Olympic games. 


To compleat our party, we have Chlokus of the tribe 
or Pandion, a young man of wit and politeneſs, but of a 
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character ſomething ſingular : though he has a fund of 
good ſenſe, he has one weakneſs of affecting a general ac- 
quaintance amongſt the rich and the powerful. You ge- 
nerally ſee him at ſome great man's elbow at the theatre, 
and he is very buſy in laying the cuſhion for him. He 
boaſts to this day of a letter he received from PERICLEs, 
to thank him for a preſent of olives, and was extremely 
ſurprized at not hearing from his good friend PHorRmIo 
all the laſt campaign. He is well ſkilled in the genealogy 
of the Athenian families, and has promiſed we ſhall be 
ſupply'd with the beſt 11/25 as from Athens during our 
abſence. 


I pleaſe myſelf with reflecting on the different views, 
which my companions and myſelf propoſe from this journey. 
The humane PHILEMON is willing to be preſent at a cere- 
mony, which he thinks tends to inculcate a reſpect for the 
Gods, and fo remind the different people, which inhabit 
Greece, of the ties, which ought to unite thoſe, who enjoy 
one common name, country, and religion. CLINIas is 
pleaſed with the thoughts of extending his acquaintance 
amongſt the learned and ingenious. PHILOCLEs flatters 
himſelf with ſucceſs in a conteſt, that gives a luſtre to the 
victor's name for his whole life. CHLoRUs would be 

known to every. one, who diſplays a ſplendid equipage at 
Olympia. For my own part, all that I aim at is, to ap- 
prove myſelf a faithful ſervant to ARTAXERXES, and no 
uſeleſs miniſter to Perſia, 

Adieu. | . 
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Oxs Aus to CLEANDER. From Heliopolis. 


As the prieſts of Ægypt are the moſt conſiderable part 
of the body politic, and hold the chief rank and preheminence 
among the people, thou wilt be curious to know, what are 


the different orders, into which they are diſtinguiſhed. 


And as theſe ſeveral orders are more ſtrictly kept up accord- 
ing to the ancient eſtabliſhment in the college of Heliopolis 
than in other places, I will endeavour to fatisfy thy curio- 
ſity. * To diſtinguiſh them according to the different ranks 
they appear in upon public proceſſions and ſolemnities, I 
may mention firſt, after the inferior degrees, the chief of 
the muſic-band, who always carries ſome muſical inſtru- 
ment, as an enfign of his office; and in his cuſtody are two 
of the books of HERMES, one containing hymns in honour 
of the gods, the other rules and precepts for the conduct of 
their kings. Next after this officer is the diviner, who 
carries an horoſcope and a palm-branch, the ſymbols of 
aſtrology ; and he is required to be thoroughly learned in 
four of the books of Hermes, that treat of that ſcience; 
one of the order and arrangement of the fixt ſtars ; a ſecond 
of the phaſes of the moon and her conjunctions with the 
ſun; the other two of the phænomena of their riſing. 
After him comes next in order the ſacred ſcribe. He wears 
wings faſtened to his mitra, and carries a book with a rule, 
in which is ink, and a reed to write with. His province 
lies in the hieroglyphical knowledge, and he muſt be {killed 
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in thoſe books, that treat of the doctrine of the globe, geo- 
graphy, the courſes of the ſun and moon and of the five 
planets ; he muſt know accurately the poſition of the ſeveral 
parts of Egypt, the nature of the Nile, the lands and diſ- 
tricts appropriated to the prieſts, the exact meaſure and 
dimenſions of them, with the uſes and ſymbolical applica- 
tions of all the facred inſtruments. I may reckon next after 
him the maſter of the ſacred wardrobe, who carries the rod 
of juſkice before the prophet, and a cup for libations. He 
is thoroughly verſed in all the inſtitutes of the Ægyptian 
diſcipline, and all the rites of facrifice ; and there are ten 
kinds of ſervice performed in honour to the gods, under 
which the whole of the Egyptian religion may be compre- 
hended: the chief are ſacrifices, offerings of firſt-fruits, 
hymns, prayers, proceſſions, and public feſtivals. Laſt 
goes the prophet, followed by thoſe, who carry the bread 
of diſtribution, and he is the head and ſupreme over all. 
To him it belongs to interpret the laws of Hermes ; and 
he not only preſides in all matters of religion, but according 
to the ancient conſtitution holds a ſupreme judicature in 
all cauſes without any further appeal, as + chief of that high 
tribunal of I thirty, which was compoſed of ten from each 
of the three principal cities, Thebes, Memphis, and Heli- 
opolis. And though his power be limited, ſince Ægypt 
became ſubject to Perſia, yet his deciſions are ſtil] held 
infallible among the Egyptians; Sas a token of which he 
wears a ſaphire, with the image or emblem of truth hung 
by a golden chain about his neck. * The prieſts in general 
are habited in linnen from a conceit, that woollen garments 


would defile them. But the || prophet likewiſe hath his 
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head ſhaven, and wears on his feet ſlippers of the bark of 
the palm-tree, and carries at his breaſt a water-jar, wrapt 
in the folds of his garment. The prophet is charged with 
the diſtribution of their revenues. To him belong the ten 
ſacerdotal books. In thoſe books are contained the. laws, 
the doctrines of their mythology, and whatever relates to 
the diſcipline of the prieſts. Theſe are the chief diſtinctions 
among the prieſts of Ægypt or profeſſors of the Hermaic 
doctrines. And there are upon the whole two-and-forty 
books of HERMES abſolutely neceſſary to the literati of 
Zeypt ; thirty-ſix of which number, containing all the 
philoſophy, belonging to the forementioned orders ; the 
remaining ſix, which are phyſical, to the Paſtophori, and 
they treat of the parts, and ſtructure of an human body, of 
diſeaſes, of inſtruments, of medicaments, about the eyes, 
and laſtly of women. To the forementioned orders may 
the whole prieſthood of Agypt be referred in their different 
ranks and degrees. But the Paſtophori and Neocori or ſacred 
Adiles are of a much inferior rank, and to be reckoned 
among the fubminiſtrant orders, and 4 the -purifications 
required of them are much leſs tedious and painful. This 
then is that body of men fo famous throughout all the world, 
upon whom the original conſtitution of their country did 
entirely depend. Nor have they only governed that ſtate 
in civil and religious matters, preſcribing rules to princes, 
and exerciſing an abſolute juriſdiction over the actions, and, 
I had almoſt faid, opinions of their own people; but have 
ſpread their influence abroad, and been in league with the 
law-givers of every later ſtate. The grand policy of their 
religious initiations may be thought to have greatly promoted 
their deſigns, by means of which they could preſerve a 
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correſpondence in diſtant countries, and be informed of 
whatever was for their purpoſe to know of the ſecrets, not 
only of ſtates, but of private perſons ; thereby the more 
effectually to deceive and ſurprize thoſe, who reſorted to 
them. And though they are leſs conſiderable now than 
they were formerly, yet they will ſtill keep up the ſame | 
_ diſguiſe and artifice of a myſterious ſecrecy. There is no 
ſet of men ſeem more to affect a recluſe and contemplative 
life, or to live more abſtracted from all ſecular cares and 
concernments. They affect a ſingular preciſeneſs in all 
their actions, a ſlowneſs in their ſteps and motions, & much 
gravity in their mein and habits, with a ſettled countenance, 
that ſeldom or ever is changed by ſmiles. The night they 
dedicate to the obſervation of the heavenly bodies, or to 
certain ceremonies of purification, which they perform at 
ſtated hours ; the day to the worſhip of their gods, whom 
they celebrate both at the ſun-riſing, and at noon, and in 


tte afternoon, and at the cloſe of the evening. The moſt 


general ſtudy, that employs them at other times, is arith- 
metic and geometry, in which ſciences they are always 
labouring to make further diſcoveries, and inveſtigate new 
truths. And to them it muſt be confeſt the greateſt im- 
provements in thoſe ſciences have been owing, Neither 
is there any art, of which they don't arrogate to themſelves 
the firſt invention. For the moſt celebrated philoſophers, 
poets, and law-givers of other nations are mentioned in the 
ſacred regiſters of this college, as having reſided ſome time 
among them, and ſubmitted to the diſcipline of their order, 
Of the moſt eminent they have taken care to preſerve a 
ſtatue or picture, performed in the tafte of the age, wherein 
each illuſtrious perſon flouriſhed. They have ſeveral un- 
couth figures with the names of OkpHEUs, Muskxus and 
| | 8 
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MEerLAampvus engraven on the ſtone, and a DzpaLvs in 
the manner of his ſtatues, ſaid to be his own work. 
Among the reſt is the Spartan Lycurevs, and the Athe- 
nian SOLON, PyTHACGORAS of Samos, and the immortal 
HomER, who in his deſcription of the infernal regions, 
which fable OxPHREus introduced into the religious doctrines 
and myſteries of Greece, plainly alludes to this place and 
the adjoining territories. 


258 


I ſhould obſerve, that the prieſts truſt not their own me- 
mory to written regiſters any more than that of other famous 
men. * At Thebes I was ſhewn a ſingle pedigree, which 
entirely filled a large temple, deduced from father to ſon 
through more than 300 generations, and every ſucceſſion 
in it repreſented by a coloſs of wood dreſſed in the habit of 
the time, when each Piromi, as they called them, or wor- 
thy, lived. To this pedigree not a few of the preſent race 
lay claim, and I think it is carried up to the ſons of the 
Dioſcuri. For as they boaſt that their mythology with all 
their learning was received from the firſt Thoth, or MER- 
CURY, they likewiſe celebrate with a particular reverence the 
memory of an ancient order, called the Cabiri, who were his 
counſellors and ſecretaries, and aſſiſted in eſtabliſhing that my- 
thology, and the myſteries of a falſe religion, which from 
Egypt and Phcenicia were propagated into Greece by them or 
their immediate deſcendants. They were eight brethren, 
ſons of SyYDYC a contemporary of CHRoONUs, of whom 
IosoRrHRUS or ZESCULAPIUs was one, and they were 
the ſame with the Corybantes 'and the Dioſcuri of the 
Greeks: and their worſhip with certain myſteries was very 
early eſtabliſhed in Samothrace, Imbrus, and other iſles of 
the Ægean ſea. + The Cabiri had a temple at Memphis, 
which was inacceſſible to any except the prieſts. But 
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CAMBYSEs, when he ravaged the other temples of Ægypt, 
entered into this, and ſcoffing at their images, which were 
deformed like that of VULCAN, ſet fire to it. MERCURY 
was the firſt author of a celeſtial ſyſtem of the world, and 
by him and the Cabiri the hero gods began firſt to be con- 
ſecrated into ſidereal divinities, and the prieſts ſcruple not 
to declare, * that they had the bodies of thoſe gods em- 
balmed and depoſited among them, and that they worſhipped 
the relics of their bodies here on earth, while their ſouls 
ſhone as ſtars in heaven. Thus Os1ris firſt was wor- 
ſhipped as the ſun, though his relics were conſecrated in the 
myſteries of Is1s, and his tomb ſhewn at Nyſa in Arabia. 
And though he be acknowledged as a divinity in his own 
name, yet the prieſts intimate, that he ſtill receives divine 
| honours in the worſhip of that luminary, to which the 
famous temple of HELIOPOLIs is dedicated. + And indeed 
the name Os1R1s ſignifies in their language a thing with 
many eyes, with alluſion to the ſun, that darts its rays into 
every corner, and as it were ſurveys the whole earth. In 
the temple there is a throne of opal, which dazzles with an 
inexpreſſible brightneſs, when the rays ſtrike upon it. 
t But there is no ſtatue for the ſun; and the prieſts ſay, 
they make no image for the ſun and moon in their temples, 
becauſe every man ſees them daily in the heavens. Vet in 
the proceſſion, that is made for conſulting the oracle of that 
god, a jointed ſtatue of him is carried, which gives its 
anſwers by motions. In this ceremony the prieſts are at- 
tended by the principal perſons of the country. They ſhave 
their heads, and obſerve a long continence before it begins. 
$ The pillars throughout the temple are of the Pyrite ſtone, 
8 2 
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the roof of gold and ivory, but diverſified with inimitabte 
art, * The doors are of {ilver ; round the ſides are figured 
the twelve ſigns of the year under the emblems of Agyptian 
deities. Within the precincts of this famous temple is a ſtu- 
pendous obeliſk dedicated to the ſun by RamtessEs, one of 
their ancient kings, or rather intended for a monument to 
perpetuate his own honour. The height of it is ninety-nine 
feet, and each of the ſides four cubits. Every fide is divi- 
ded into three rows with hieroglyphical figures and inſcrip- 
tions. RamMeEssEs is intitled upon it, Lord of the world, 
guardian of Egypt, and conqueror of foreign nations, with 
many other glorious characters, that ſet him forth as a per- 
ſon highly favoured by the gods, and nearly related to them 
as it was cuſtomary from the earlieſt times to flatter their 
kings with a divine original. CAaMBYsEs, when he attacked 
this city, and had ſet fire to the buildings, before it reached 
the obeliſk, out of a particular veneration for that mag- 
nificent pile, ordered the flames to be extinguiſhed, 


Adieu. 
L. 
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CLEANDER to HyDasPEs, From Megara. 


AST imagine thy curioſity will be excited to know the 
particulars of our Olympic expedition, I ſhall write a regu- 
lar account of what occurs moſt remarkable during the courſe 
of it ; and I defire thou wilt communicate a copy of this let- 
ter to the chief ſcribe. 


In the morning before we began our journey, PHILEMON, 
who ſtrictly adheres not only to the eſſentials of religion, 
but to every point of decency, which an exact obſervance 
of the ceremonial part requires, invited us to partake in a 
ſacrifice to MERCURx and HECATE, the gods protectors 
of travellers, at his houſe. When that was finiſhed, we ſet 
out, and leaving the city at the weſtern gate, ſoon ſtruck 
into the road, which leads to Eleuſis. The country about 
Athens wears at preſent a very diſagreeable aſpect from the 
frequent incurſions of the Peloponneſian army, The Demoi 
or villages, the habitations of the tribes before they were 
united by THESEvs,. are moſt of them in ruins; the lands 
lie uncultivated, and the labourers are diſperſed. PHILE- 
MON, as we paſſed along, frequently deplored in tears the 
calamities of war, and fometimes pointed out to us with a 
pious regard a grove or fountain ſacred to ſome local deity, 
or the ſepulchre of an old hero, that invites travellers to ſtop, 
and pay a ſhort veneration. The traditions of the country 
relating to theſe ancient monuments, though they are intereſt- 
ing to a Grecian, whom they remind of ſome religious in- 
Litution, or remarkable fact in his own hiſtory, would afford 
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but little entertainment to the ear of a ſtranger : and there- 
fore I ſhall only mention ſuch as are particularly remarkable, 
On one ſide of the way is a tomb erected to the herald An- 
THEMOCRITUS, killed (as the Athenians affirm) by the 
Megareans, to whom he was ſent on an embaſly juſt before 
the breaking out of this war. A little further you meet 
with an altar to ZEPHYRUs, and a ruſtic temple to CEREs, 
in memory of her wandrings in ſearch of PRosERPINE. On 
the other fide of the river Cephiſſus you may obſerve an altar 
to JUPITER the placable, where THESEvUS is ſaid to have 
expiated himſelf after the murder of the robber Sin1s his re- 
lation. Eleuſis is a ſmall town, celebrated for the myſteries 
performed there to the honor of CERES and PROSERPINE. 
As it is lawful for none but the initiated to enter into the 
temple and myſtic cell, which -they tell you is capable of 


holding as many people as a theatre, I can give no account 


of the inſide. The front is ſumptuous, and adorned with a 
large portico of Doric pillars. The country people ſhewed 


us here the threſhing-floor of TripToLEMUs the ſon of 
CEREs, and a field where the firſt crop ever ſown in Greece 


ſprung up. In memory of fo ſignal an event, ſome barley 
out of this very field is made into cakes, and uſed in the 
myſterious ſacrifices. The town itſelf receives its name 
from ELEus1s, the ſon of Mercury and a fea nymph, and 
came into the Athenian poſſeſſion in the reign of EREc- 
THEUS, upon condition, that the family of EumoLPvus, then 
prieft of CEREs, ſhould enjoy the privilege for ever of pre- 
ſiding at the myſteries. After leaving ELEus1s we ſoon en- 
tered the. tertitories of Megara, which formerly belonged to 
the Athenians, but in the time of Cop Rus the Peloponne- 
ſians expelled them, and peopled Megara with a Corinthian 


colony. As one of the pretended cauſes of the war is the 


fevere decree made at the motion of PERICLEs againſt the 
Megareans, which the Lacedemonians demanded to have 
repealed, the people of this place are extreamly incenſed 
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againſt the Athenians, who in return have added a clauſe to 
their general's oath, that they ſhall annually invade Megara. 
Notwithſtanding this enmity between the two republics is 
carried to ſo vaſt a height, we find a very hoſpitable recep- 
tion at the houſe of a friend of CLIiNIAs, and have ſpent two 
days in ſurveying the temples, and other public ſtructures 
of the place. The city ſtands on a hill, the ſtreets are ſpa- 
cious, and adorned with ſome buildings of note. Not far 
from the gate, where we entered, 1s a temple dedicated to 
Diana SosPITA, or the Saviour, on a pretty extraordinary 
occaſion. Whilſt Marponivus lay encamped at Thebes, 
a party of his troops, that had waſted the country round Me- 
gara, being upon their retreat, loſt their way in the dark; 
and either confounded by their fears, or, as the inhabitants 
report, miſled by a deluſion from the goddeſs, imagined, that 
they ſaw a band of enemies drawn up againſt them. Under 
this miſtake they diſcharge their javelins at the neighbouring 
rocks, which returned a ſound like the groans of dying men. 
They continued this fanciful fight till day-break. When 
they had waſted their weapons, a real one enſued; for in 
this unarmed condition they were attacked, and eaſily routed 
by the Megareans. Hard by is a grove and temple facred to 
JurirER. The ſtatue of that god, begun by 'THEoCo- 
SIMUS of Megara, aſſiſted by PHIDIAs, is left unfiniſhed, 
becauſe the public revenues and the eſtates of private per- 
ſons are fo exhauſted by the continuance of the war, that they 
are not able to ſupport the expence of it. The citadel, which 
takes in a large ſpace of ground, contains ſeveral public 
buildings; as the monument of ALCMENA the mother of 
HERCULES, that of HIPPOLTTA the Amazon, and of 
TEREUs the huſband of PROG NE. Here ſtand likewiſe the 
Prytaneum and a temple of APoLLo. In the forum is the 
tomb of CHoRoEBus an ancient hero, who killed a dreadful 
monſter called the Pœna, that was ſent by APOLLO to ra- 
vage Argolis. The ſtory is told in verſe upon the monu- 
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ment, and the þas-relief repreſenting the fight between 
CHoROEBUs and the Peœna is eſteemed the moſt ancient 
piece of ſculpture in Greece. I have been down at Niſæa, 
their port and arſenal; it ſtands lower than the town, and 
is well furniſhed with naval ſtores. A trireme is juſt come 
in with advice, that the Athenian fleet is ſailed with a fair 
wind for Leſbos. We ſhall ſtay here a day more, and then 
proceed for Corinth, which is our next ſtage : from thence 
T ſhall write to the chief ſcribe, as the cuſtoms and anti- 
quities of that city will afford ample materials for the ob- 
ſervation of inquiſitive travellers, 


I cannot give thee a better idea of the humanity and 
politeneſs, for which the Grecians are ſo famous, than by 
concluding with an account of the manner, in which 
ſtrangers of any diſtinction are received in the towns, 
through which they paſs. The perſon, who entertains, 
meets his company at the door of his houſe, and conducts 
them into the hall, where he preſents them with bread, 
wine, and ſalt, which is conſidered as a facrifice or libation 
to JUPITER XENIos, or the Hoſpitable. Then they re- 
freſh themſelves after the fatigues of the journey by bath- 
ing, which is followed by ſupper, accompanied with muſic, 
or the enlivening poetry of ſome wandring Aoidos or bard. 
It is cuſtomary at parting for the hoſt and his gueſts to 
interchange ſome little preſents, to divide a piece of money 
or ivory, as a pledge of eternal friendſhip. So inviolable 
are the-rights of hoſpitality preſerved, that war itſelf does 
not deſtroy them. The Greeks, potent ſatrap, cannot be 
ſufficiently commended for paying this ſtrict regard to thoſe 
common ties, that diſtinguiſh mankind from the brutes, 
which are agreeable to the praftice of the remoteſt ages, 
as well as the condition of our nature. Adieu. 


P. 
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CLEANDER to HyDasPets. From Corinth. 


WE have ſome days been arrived at Corinth, which is 
eſteemed one of the richeſt, largeſt, and moſt beautiful 
cities in Greece, It's ſituation, thou muſt have heard, is 
very extraordinary. It ſtands upon a neck of land about 
five miles over, which joins Peloponneſus to the reſt of 
Greece. This iſthmus lies between the two bays, the 
Criſſæan and the Saronic, the one formed by the Ionian, 
the other by the EGEan fea, Upon each of theſe bays 
the Corinthians have an harbour, one called Lechzum, 
and the other Cenchreæ. The latter is the moſt conſi- 
derable. Here ſtands likewiſe a temple to NREPTUNE, 
where the ſtatues of the victors at the Iſthmian games are 
erected, a theatre, and a ſtadium. The approach to the 
town through a grove of cypreſs trees is very pleaſant. 
The buildings are moſt of them elegant and ſpacious, and, 
as well as the ſtatues and pictures, finiſhed by the beſt 
maſters; for this place amongſt other advantages is cele- 
brated for producing eminent artiſts in architecture, paint- 
ing, and ſculpture. By the favour of CHYION, one of 
the magiſtrates, at whoſe houſe we are lodged, I have 
ſurveyed all the curioſities of Corinth, and ſhall give thee 
an account of the moſt remarkable. Several of their public 
edifices ſtand round the forum. In the middle is a ſtatue 
of MiNERvaA, with the muſes carved on the baſe of the 
pedeſtal. Next to this is an aqueduct adorned with a 
brazen NEPTUNE, at whoſe feet lies a dolphin, that ſpouts 
out water, On each fide ariſe the ſuperb temples of VENUs, 
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FoRTUNE, and one dedicated to all the gods. The foun- 
tain of Priene lies at the foot of the craggy mountain Acro- . 
corinthus: it is ſo named from the nymph PRIENE, who 
lamented the death of her daughter, killed accidentally at 
the chaſe by Diana, with ſuch torrents of tears, that ſhe 
was turned into a ſpring. The water is remarkable for 
the ſweetneſs of its taſte. The fountain is adorned with 
white marble, a ſtatue of ApOLLo, and a bas-relief repre- 
ſenting the fight between UL ss Es and the ſuitors. 


The citadel is built upon the top of Acrocorinthus, and 
is reckoned both by the natural ſituation of the place, and 
the advantages it has received from art, impregnable, 


From hence you have the fineſt proſpect imaginable of the 


Tonian and Ægean ſeas. Whilſt we were viewing the 
Citadel, we ſaw three Corinthian gallies engaged with as 
many Athenian ;: the latter ſeemed to be ſuperior, till two 
more failing from Cenchrea to join their countrymen, they 
were obliged to bear away before the reinforcement came 
up. The baths at Corinth are magnificent, particularly 
thoſe of NEPTUNE ; at the entrance are two ſtatues of 
the god leaning on an anchor, and Diana in an hunting 
dreſs. The aqueducts and fountains are numerous, and 
give a coolneſs to the city in the greateſt heats of ſummer. 
One called the fountain of Lerna, is ſurrounded with rows 
of trees, and ſupported by marble columns, and there are 
ſeats round it, covered with tapeſtry. Its neighbourhood 
to the gymnaſium and muſic theatre render it the moſt 
frequented of any in the city. They boaſt here of ſeveral 
pieces of the ſculptor DzpaLus, which though rough and 
unpoliſhed ſhew a fire and ſpirit, that ſupply the want of 
correctneſs. | | 


The Corinthians are much clog to eaſe. and diver- 
ſion; the maſculine ſimplicity of Sparta is unknown to 
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them, neither do they cultivate learning like the Athenians. 
VENus is the goddeſs, whom they adore moſt fervently ; 
their ſtreets are crowded with her temples, and almoſt every 
day in the kalendar is marked out by ſome feſtival to her 
honour. The hoſpitality, which ſo particularly diſtin- 
guiſhes the Greeks, prevails here in the ſame degree that 
it does every where elſe. Our quality of enemies does not 
hinder us from being received with the politeneſs of neigh- 
bours and friends; and thou mayſt imagine there are no 
ſmall numbers of Athenians, who take this place in their 
way to Olympia. I have found no difficulty in prevailing 
with my company to ſtay here ſome days longer. I propoſe 
by it to gain time for making a diſpatch to the chief ſcribe. 
My delay proceeds likewiſe from a more private motive : 
 Hipep1as ſends me word, that he will join our Olympic 
party from Epheſus in a few days. We ſhall afterwards 
proceed directly through Argolis, Achaia, and Elis to 
the games. I kiſs thy robe, noble ſatrap, and bid thee 
adieu, wiſhing thou mayſt find the ſame entertainment in 
my letters, that I receive from the circumſtances which 
occaſion them. 


P. 
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CLEANDER to GokRYAS. From Corinth. 


THE city, where I now am, potent lord, hath under- 
gone ſeveral revolutions in its government. From a little 
obſcure town called Ephyra, it was raiſed into a kingdom 
by SisYPHUs, whoſe poſterity reigned over it near 200 
years. They were diſpoſſeſſed by the Heraclidz or deſcend- 
ants of HERCULES; and theſe in their turn gave way to 
the Bacchidz, a noble Corinthian family, which took the 
adminiſtration of affairs into their hands, and elected an 
annual magiſtrate out of their own body, whom they called 
the Prytanis. During their government the Corinthians 
planted the two famous colonies of Syracuſe and Corcyra, 
which are both grown to ſuch a height of power and wealth, 
as to have no ſort of dependance on their mother city. 
Thou knoweſt, that the quarrels of the latter with Corinth, 
relating to Epidamnus, were the firſt ſparks that ſet Greece 
in a flame. CyPsELUs the ſon of LABDA of the race of 
the Bacchidz, who for her deformity had been married out 
of it, fulfilled the Delphic oracle by diſſolving this ariſ- 
tocracy, and uſurping the throne. Through the mildneſs 
of his temper, and the popularity of his behaviour, he 
reigned quietly 30 years, and left the crown at his death 
to his ſon PERIANDER, The Corinthians ftill retain the 
utmoſt abhorrence for the memory of this tyrant. His 
fear of the people made him always keep a ſtrong guard 
about his perſon, and take off the heads of the moſt eminent 
Citizens. Nor was his cruelty confined to the public; it 
exerted itſelf equally in private life, He put his wife 
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MEL1ssA to death at the inſtigation of his concubines, and 

baniſhed his ſon LycoynroN to Corcyra for reſenting the 
ill treatment of his mother. PERIANDER afterwards ſent 
for him to ſettle the ſucceſſion upon him; but the Corcy- 
reans, apprehenſive that the old tyrant would come and 
reign over them, prevented it by killing the young prince. 
This news ſo afflicted the father, that he died for grief at 
the age of fourſcore. The Corinthians took hold of fo 
favourable an opportunity to reſume their liberties, and 
eſtabliſhed a government, which is a mixture of ariſtocracy 
and democracy. The ſenate is perpetual, and choſen out 
of a certain number of the moſt ancient families ; but the 

aſſemblies of the people have a large ſhare of power. 


The ſituation and naval force of Corinth render it one 
of the moſt conſiderable ftates in Greece. By the former 
they command the Ionian and Ægean ſea, and poſſeſs the 
only paſs of communication between Peloponneſus and the 
continent; for which reaſon the citadel or Acrocorinthus 
is uſually called the Eye, and the city the Fetter of Greece. 
Had XEeRxEes, after forcing the ſtraits of Thermopylz, 
marched directly to the Iſthmus, before the united forces 
of Greece were aſſembled there, and the fortifications com- 
pleated, which were raiſed to defend the country, he muſt 
kave made himſelf maſter of Corinth, and would then have 
had two fine harbours for his ſhips to lie in, and a ſecure 
retreat for his land army. Had he even loſt a battle, he 
might have waited here for reinforcements; nor would the 
lord of millions have been reduced to the neceflity of croſſing 
the Helleſpont in a fiſher-boat. Suffer not, illuſtrious 
Satrap, the misfortunes of our anceſtors to diſcourage thoſe 
who ſucceed them ; let them rather ſerve to improve their 
conduct. When Perſia would revenge the ſhame, which 
ſhe ſuffered at Salamis, this ſhould be her firſt enterprize 
and to render the ſucceſs more aſſured, I ſend plans of the 
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Citadel, and the entrance into the ports of Lechzum, and 
Cenchrea, which with great difficulty I have obtained. The 
Corinthian fleet is at preſent the moſt conſiderable in Greece 
next to the Athenian. They fitted out twenty-five gallies 
againſt XERxEs, made an equipment of fixty in the war 
with Corcyra, and engaged PHoRmio laſt year with ſeventy 


fail. 


I tranſmit to thee incloſed the intelligence, which our 
laſt letters brought from Athens, by which thou mayſt per- 
ceive the ſtate of affairs there ſince my departure; and when 
I write from Olympia, I ſhall uſe the ſame method, 


Farewel. 


Extract of a Letter from Athens. 


A trireme is arrived from CIIPPI DES with advice, that 
upon his arrival before Mitylene, he found the inhabitants 
appriſed of his expedition, and that they had deferred their 
annual ſolemnity; that they utterly refuſed to comply with 
his demands, and had even attempted to ſurprize ſome of 
his ſhips, which by ſtreſs of whether were ſeparated from 
the reſt, but were ſoon repulſed. As he apprehended he 
had not ſtrength to reduce the iſland, he had complied with 
their offer of making a ſuſpenſion of arms, and ſending over 
deputies to Athens. 


Extract of another Letter. 


The deputies of Leſbos are juſt upon their departure, 
without ſucceſs. We ſuſpect, that they only came to gain 
time, ſince we have certain information, that their em- 
baſſadors are on their way to the general aſſembly of the 


rr . 
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allies at Olympia, We are preparing a reinforcement of 
twenty gallies for CLIPPIDEs, and hear that ten from 
Corcyra have joined him; ſo that the port of Mitylene is 


entirely blocked up. 
P. 


„ oo; 


CLEANDER to HyYDASPES. From Olympia. 


AS J am willing to hope, that my correſpondence is not 
diſagreeable, I ſhall proceed to lay before thee ſome farther 
particulars of my Olympic expedition. The firſt town of 
note we arrived at, after leaving Corinth, was Sicyon, a 
large and flouriſhing city, formerly governed by kings, 
but now a republican ſtate. From thence we croſſed the 
river Aſopus, and proceeded through the delightful plains 
of Arcadia and the territory of Elis to Olympia, We have 
found ſufficient emyloyment ſince our arrival, in viewing 
the antiquities and curioſities of the place, particularly the 
temple of JupITER OLyMP1vs, the grove called Altis, 
wherein it is built, and the plain of Pelops. The architect 
of this temple was L1so the Elean. It is covered on the 
roof with marble cut in the form of tiles, and the ſhell of 
the ſtructure is white ſtone; on the top of the pediment, 
ſtands a Victory holding a golden buckler, engraven with 
Meduſa's head, a preſent of the Lacedemonians and Argives 
| after the battle of Tanagra, to the Athenians. The pedi- 
ment of the principal front is adorned with ſculpture, repre- 
ſenting the ſtory of PxLoPs winning the daughter of OEno- 
Maus king of Elis, at the chariot courſe. It is ſaid to be 
the work of a native of Mendez, a city in Thrace. In the 
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pediment of the back front, is the battle of the Centaurs 
and the Lapithæ, executed by ALCAMENESs, a celebrated 
Athenian ſculptor. Two brazen gates afford a ſpacious 
entrance into the body of the temple, and two ranges of 
columns ſupporting two galleries raiſed exceeding high lead 
up to the throne of JUPITER. The eyes of every ſpectator 
muſt be immediately ſtruck with the ſtatue of that deity at , 
the upper end, which the nearer it is approached the more 
it excites admiration. This ſtatue is univerſally eſteemed 
the maſter-picce of PHIDIAas, who took his idea of it from 
a ſublime deſcription in HoMER of that god. The materials 
are gold and ivory. The image has on its head a crown 
of gold reſembling the branches of an olive tree. In his 
right hand he holds a Victory formed of gold and ivory; in 
his left a ſcepter exquiſitely poliſhed, inlaid with a variety 
of metals, and ſurmounted with an eagle. The mantle is 
gold, embroidered with various animals and flowers. There 
is a ſerene majeſty in the look, which at once creates love 
and veneration, and puts one in mind of HoMER's epithet 
for him, The father of gods and men. The throne is an- 
ſwerable to the magnificence of the deity who fills it. It is 
embelliſhed on all ſides with different ornaments. At the 
four corners of the throne are ſeen the graces and hours in 
a circling dance; at the bottom are two lions, one of which 
holds a ſhield in his paw, whereon is ſculptured the battle 
of THESEUS and the Amazons. Before all theſe is raiſed 
an encloſure breaſt-high, where the pencil of PAN æxNus 
has exerted itſelf in painting ſuch ſubjects, as may have a 
proper effect to animate thoſe ſpectators, who intend to 
enter the lifts. There is HERCULEs relieving, PROME- 
THEUS; the ſame hero ſupporting the globe in the room 
of ATLAs. The prieſt who accompanied us, told us, that 
| PrrDIAs, after he had finiſhed the ſtatue, having begged 
of JUPITER to give him ſome token that his workmanſhip 
had not diſpleaſed him, immediately the pavement near him 
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was ſtruck with lightning, and in memory of the miracle 
a brazen urn was placed over the fpot. I could not help 
looking at a row of pillars in the ſanctuary, which are hung 
round with tablets of treaties between the Grecian Rates, 
depoſited as it were under the guardianſhip of FUPITER. 
But their reverence to the ſupreme deity is not ſo powerful 
an incitement to preferve the articles of them inviolate, as 
their intereſt or reſentment is to induce them to infringe 
them. Our company was with difficulty drawn away from 
viewing theſe wonderful performances, which do ſo much 
honour to the Grecian maſters, to walk over the reſt of 
the temple, and particularly to ſurvey that noble collection 
of preſents and offerings, which are made either by victors 
at the games to ſhew their gratitude, or by princes and 
foreign ſtates to teſtify their veneration to the god. There 
are laid up in the facred treaſury vaſes emboſled with. gold, 
robes ſtiff with embroidery and gems, itatues and pictures, 
which not only dazzle, but fatigue the ſight. You ſee 
particularly a chariot and four brazen horſes, ſent by Cy- 
'NISCA, daughter of ARcHhIDAuus king of Sparta, the 
firſt perſon of her ſex, who won the chariot-prize at 
Olympia. 


When we had ſatisfied our curioſity within the temple, 
we were led out of a gate in the northern fide into the 
Pelopion, or plain of Pelops, which is planted with rows 
of trees, interſperſed with innumerable altars and ſtatues of 
divinities and heroes. Ihe Pelopion and Altis inclofe 
above ſixty of the former alone, conſecrated to the different 
deities of Greece. Near the gate ſtands an altar to Olym- + 
pian JUPITER of a very ſingular ſtructure; for it is wholly 
built out of aſhes from the thighs of the ſacrificed victims. 
Several ſteps lead to the top; the firſt half are ſtone, the 
others are made of a cement of aſhes mixed with water 
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from the river Alpheus, which runs by Olympia round the 
walls of the Altis. And in the neighbourhood of it are 
erected the ſtatues of the moſt renowned amongſt thoſe, who 
have gained prizes at the games, with infcriptions ſignifying 
the number of crowns they have won, and fometimes that 
they were the firſt, who conquered at fuch an exerciſe, 
Here is one of the famous Miro of Crotona, who after 
winning ſix prizes at Olympia and as many at Delphi, is 
come, though advanced in years, to put in his claim for 
the thirteenth victory. A little way out of the town near 


the mountain Cronius are monuments to the eternal infamy 
of ſuch, as either by fraud or corruption have obtained the 


prize; and the expences are defray'd out of the fines ſet 
upon them. An infcription on the ſtatue of one EuepoLus 
records, that he had bribed three of his competitors at 
wreſtling, and was the firſt, who had tainted the ſanctity 
of the games. It concludes with an admonition, that the 
Olympic palm was not to be acquired by money, but addreſs 
and vigour alone. I ſhall juſt mention the temple of Juno, 
which ſtands north of the Pelopion, whoſe ſplendor and 
magnificence is far eclipſed by that of the thunderer. The 
ſtatues are many of them .in the old taſte. The greateſt 
rarity is a coffer preſented by CyPsELvUs tyrant of Corinth, 
which would take up a letter to deſcribe fully. The ſides 
are ornamented in the richeſt manner with painting and 
bas-reliefs, that include the moſt remarkable ſubjects in 


the fabulous hiſtory of Greece. In the way leading to the 


Prytaneum is a ſtatue of JUPITER erected at the joint coſt 
of the Grecian ſtates, that fought againſt MAR DONlius at 
Plateæ. The names of them, beginning with the Lacede- 
monians, followed by the Athenians and the reſt in order, 
are engraved on the baſis of the pedeſtal. 


I can aſſure thee, potent lord, that nothing I have yet 
ſeen in Greece or Aſia equals in any degree the magnifi- 
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cence and elegance, that appear in the ſtructures here. 
One may fay, that architecture, painting, and ſculpture 
have not only united their utmoſt efforts, but even exhauſted 
the ſecrets of their arts, to render Olympia worthy its tute- 
lar deity, and the games exhibited to his honour. I have 
neither memory nor leiſure to relate the tenth part of the 
various entertainment, which this place affords me; and 
from what I have already ſaid, thou wilt not wonder Sat 
every fifth year renders it the univerſal reſort both of natives 
and foreigners. I cannot conclude more properly, than by 
laying before thee the be{ account I am able to collect upon 
the ſpot, of the origin and alterations, which have happened 
in theſe ancient and celebrated games. There are two 
ſtories equally prevalent in the country relating to their firſt 
inſtitution ; the one aſcribes it to the Curetes, JUPITER'S 
tutor's, the other to the god himſelf, after the defeat of the 
Titans. They ſuffered afterwards long interruptions, and 
were ſeverally renewed by HERCULES, and PELoeps, when 
he had won Hippopamia the daughter of OE NOMAus at 
a chariot- race. This part of their hiſtory is fabulous and 
uncertain; but I think all agree, that they were eſtabliſned 
on their preſent footing by Ip Hir us, a deſcendant of Ox v- 
L us king of Elis, about 408 years after the taking of Troy. 
It was at that period they took a regular form; then gym- 
naſiums and places of exerciſe were ſet up, and 
directors of the games or Hellanodicæ appointed. Thoſe 
officers are now nine in number, choſen by lot from 
amongſt the principal inhabitants of Elis, whoſe territory is 
declared facred, and thoſe accounted impious and ſacrilegious, 
who invade it. From enjoying theſe honours and immu- 
nities, Elis is become one of the beſt peopled ſtates in 
Greece. Every one, of what nation or quality ſoever, who 
intends to be a competitor in the games, is obliged to preſent 
himſelf before the magiſtrates in the Prytaneum, and take an 
#2 
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oath at the altar of JUPITER there, that he had for the ten 
preceding months performed a kind of novitiate in the ex- 
erciſes, which he propoſes to appear in at the games; and 
that he would ſtrictly adhere to the terms preſcribed for 
each exerciſe. Then a herald with a loud voice demands, 
if no one preſent can accuſe the candidate of any crime or 
miſdemeanor, which renders him unworthy to contend for 
the crown of olive. If no objections are made, the name 
of the perſon is enrolled in a public regiſter, and himſelf 
diſmiſſed till the day of trial. The wreſtlers are divided 
into two claſſes, that of children, and that of men; the 
former are admitted from the age of twelve to ſeventeen. 
Women are not allowed under pain of death to be preſent 
at any part of the ſolemnity. | 


As the games, which are always fixed for the full moon 
in Ekatombeon, will begin in a few days, thou mayſt 
expect, that this letter will ſoon be followed by another, 
containing a full account of the whole repreſentation. 
Farewel. 


of 
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7 xz 1 


HyDasPEs to CLEANDER. 


1 can no longer contain myſelf, CLEAND ER, from 
returning my thanks for thoſe agreeable letters I have 
received from thee on thy journey to Olympia. I value 
thy friendſhip above all I have contracted, ſince it is fo 
far from cooling in a foreign climate, that it grows warmer 
in abſence, and perpetually turns thee back to thy country 
and acquaintance, amidſt a variety of new objects to engage 
thy attention. | 


I imagine e'er this time thou art informed of Sacas's . 
conſpiracy by the noble Gopryas, and the ſeveral ſteps 
which have been already taken in that affair. The queen- 
mother and the fair Damaſcan having found the king inex- 
orable to their prayers in favour of the criminal, at laſt 
withdrew their interceſſion. Nothing then remained but 
to put the ſentence of the ſupreme council in execution : 
however it was firſt thought proper, that he ſhould be 
privately examined before MEG aByzus and the chief ſcribe, 
Upon that occaſion, I am told, diſcoveries of importance 
were extorted from him by the rack ; and that he has 
accuſed many of the ſatraps of Media, who were involved 
in the ſame guilt, This report is a good deal confirmed by 
the expreſs, who went lately into that province with orders 
from our potent monarch, that PAN DATES, Minpus, and 
OxYATHREs, three Median lords, ſhould repair to Baby- 
lon without delay. He brings word, that the latter is fled, 
and that his two accomplices, not ſuſpecting the danger, 
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are ſecured by a ſtrong guard. GokRvAs is much buſied 
in watching the intrigues of thoſe, who are endeavouring 
to trace out from what quarter theſe horrid practices were 
laid open. A few days fince the perfidious eunuch received 


the juſt reward of his treaſons, and was boated, according 


to the ſevere penalties inflicted on traitors by the law of 
Perſia, The hunting ſeat, that belonged to him in the 
foreſt of Niſa, and all his riches are confiſcated to the king's 
uſe, which are valued at more than an hundred thouſand 
darics. I have myſelf ſome deſign of applying for a grant 
of the former, as it will be a very convenient receſs for me, 
whenever a change in the miniſtry, the death of my royal 
maſter, or the infirmities of old age, oblige me to leave the 
toilſome attendance of a court-life, 


PyRACMON the Lacedemonian agent is gone back to 
Sparta, without an audience of leave. For as he has never 
appeared regularly in the character of a public miniſter 
during his ſtay here, by reaſon of his obſtinate refuſal to 
comply with the ceremony of proſtration at his arrival, it 
was impoſlible for me to admit him into the king's preſence. 
At the ſame time that the ruling magiſtrates in Lacedemon 
have recalled PyRacmon, they have ſent us another in his 
room, whoſe name is NIcAN DER. From the judgment 
I have been able to form of him, he is as ſtrange a creature 
as his countryman, and is poſſeſſed of all the uncouthneſs 
and indelicacy, which ſeem inherent in every member of 
that military republic. As ſoon as he came within the walls 
of the palace, he deſired to be preſented to ARTAXERXES 
as a commiſſioner from "Thebes, that he might avoid going 
through the forms of an audience in the quality of a Lacede- 
monian ; and being aſked, :f he had brought any powers 
from that ſtate to treat with the Great King, he replied, 
yes, but that his inſtructions were more conſiderable from 
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his native city. I was ordered by the miniſters of our 
ſublime court to tell him, that this was regarded as a trifling 
evaſion of the homage paid to our ſovereign by the miniſters 
of every ſtate; and that though he intended it to preſerve 
(as he proudly thought) the dignity of a Spartan, yet ſuch 
mean and ſhifting arts were much below the character of 
politeneſs, which the Greeks aſſumed to themſelves ; and 
he muſt conſent to be received as an ambaſſador from Lace- 
demon, or not at all The delivery of this meſſage had 
its due weight; and in a ſurly manner he ſubmitted. But 
I obſerved, when I conducted him into the royal chamber, 
agreeably to the uſual ceremony, he dropped a ring, which 
he wore upon his finger, and in ſtooping to recover it, made 
an aukward reverence to our monarch. I ſaw immediately, 
by the reſentment which ſparkled in the king's eyes, that 
this behaviour gave offence, and the conference was ſhort ; 
but that wiſe counſellor MEGaByzus has adviſed him to 
ſuffer reaſons of policy to ſuperſede the motions of 


anger. 


To give thee a further infight into the manners of the man, 
I muſt tell thee of a circumſtance, which will excite thy 
laughter; that in all his converſations with GokRYASs he . 
diſdains the offered civility of that courteous miniſter, by 
throwing his body on the floor of the apartment, where 
they meet together, inſtead of reſting himſelf upon the ſofa 
of ſtate. It was intimated to me one day, that it would 
be proper to invite NICANDER to an entertainment of 
dancing and muſic, which was ordered that evening in 
the magnificent hall of Dar1vus. . I took INTAPHERNES 
along with me, and we went about noon to wait upon 
Nic AN DER. We were introduced to him without any 
form, and found him dining alone very heartily on a meſs 
of the famous black broth, which I conjecture from the 
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coarſe appearance of it muſt be a deteſtable repaſt to any 
but a Lacedemonian ſtomach. The perſon, who attended 
him, was an Helot flave, whom he had brought along 
with him to Babylon, becauſe of his happy talent in 
preparing it. He received my invitation very coldly, 
and anſwered me with roughneſs, declaring, that he 
came upon a matter of buſineſs, not a party of pleaſure. 
We left him with a contempt for the narrowneſs of his 
temper, and a thorough Perſuaſian of his i incapacity to ſerye 
in foreign negotiations. 


CRATIPPUS, the ſophiſt of Rhodes, who has been em- 
ployed for ſome time in GoBRYas's office, informed me 
yeſterday under the ſeal of ſecrecy, that he was going upon 
a private expedition to Sparta; and that he ſhould be very 
glad to maintain a correſpondence with one, whom he had 
ſo high an opinion of as yourſelf, He ſaid, although that 
city was at a conſiderable diſtance from Athens, yet, as he 
fancied you and he ſhould be almoſt the only well-wiſhers to 
the king of Perſia in the territories of Greece, he would 
certainly find a method of communicating his thoughts to 
you frequently and without reſerve. I congratulate thee, 
CLEANDER, on being joint-labourer with a perſon of Cr a- 
TIPPUs's uncommon parts and learning. He is a man of 
ſuch dexterity and addreſs, that whether he converſes with 
the ſuperſtitious Ægyptians, or the effeminate Tonians, 
whether he conforms to the ſimplicity of the Perſians, or 
the ſplendor of the Medes, he is equally chearful and agree- 
able. In a word, he ſeems deſigned by nature for a citizen 
of the world; and I dare ſay, will be as much pleaſed with 
the water-crefles and brown loaves of Sparta, as with all the 
rich wines and luxury of Aſia. Such a character as this, 
which I deſcribe to thee, can only be the reſult of good ſenſe 
and a ſuperior underſtanding. 
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I hope thou and I, my friend, ſhall never know, what it 
is to be like the deſpicable NicAN DER, but rather imitate 
the rational turn of CRaTIPPUs. The manners of various 
nations are generally as different as their political intereſts ; 
and it argues a littleneſs of mind, to think the peculiarities 
of one's own country are drawn out of the depths of wiſdom, - 
while the cuſtoms of another deſerve to be branded with 
folly. Thou wilt ſmile perhaps at a courtier, who con- 
cludes with the ſpirit of a philoſopher ; but I leave it to thy 
determination, whether a low partiality to the manners of 
thoſe, who inhabit one ſpot upon the globe, in oppoſition to 
the reſt of the world, is not a kind of immorality, as well as 
a ſubject of ridicule, 


From Babylon, N 2. 
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SMERDIS to CLEANDER. 


I do not know, whether I am more pleaſed or aſhamed 
at the letters I receive from thee. I ought not to want a ſpur 
to ſuch an unequal correſpondence ; for while thou tranſmitteſt 
to me foreign arts and knowledge, the boaſted commodities 
of Greece, all the return I make is from the cheap and fa- 
miliar produce of our own country. Thy letters convince 
me of the vanity of Greece in valuing herſelf upon ſcience, 
as her property, which thou haſt gained ſuch an inſight into, 
(though it is matter of amuſement to thee, rather than any 
part of thy buſineſs) that thou couldſt eafily tranſplant it hi- 
ther, were it compatible with the policy of our govern- 
ment. But the true Perſian maxims would make the re- 
finements of Greece needleſs by contracting our wants, and 
ſecuring us from the incroachments of luxury, which re- 
quires ſo many miniſtring and attendant arts in her retinue. 
To ſpeak truth, and draw the bow, is indeed an abridgment 
of a true Perſian education; which implies, that our bodies 
ſhould be fitted for the ſervice of our country, and our 
minds habituated to ſincerity and virtue. The faculties of 
man, I preſume, cannot be laid out in a more laudable ſervice. 
How little pleaſing ſoever the ſimplicity of this plan may be 
to a Greek, the great ends may more certainly, and with 
leſs danger of corruption, be attained by it, which they pro- 
poſe to themſelves by more indirect and laborious methods of 
ſtudy. I ſuppoſe the people of Athens deſire to hear truth, 
when they liſten to their orators, and theſe are thought beſt 
qualified to deliver it ; yet no man will ſay, that to ſpeak truth 
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is an art, or requires any labour of the brain. What then 
is meant by the talent of eloquence, which is attained with 
ſuch difficulty? If it be to conceal truth, or to diſguiſe 
falſhood, ſo that it ſhall not be known, or to give it fo 
amiable a dreſs, that we ſhall receive it knowingly ; this 
indeed requires ſkill, but is no great accompliſhment ; nor 
ſhould I think myſelf at all obliged to a man for being at fo 
much pains to lead me out of my way. I gueſs the young 
philoſopher you ſpeak of is not addicted to oratory. Doth 
SOCRATES, who profeſſes and teaches others to ſtudy 
themſelves, affect it? I ſcarce believe ſo; the man, who 
ſearches-his own breaſt, finds, that truth has a right to pre- 
cedence there, and that the tongue ſhould interpret the 
heart. SOCRATES has prudently diſengaged himſelf from 
the boaſted wiſdom of his country, by profeſſing his igno- 
rance and diſregard of it, in compariſon of that, which tends 
immediately to the cultivation of the mind, and eſtabliſhing 
an univerſal rule for human actions. This no doubt muſt 
be his aim, and he ſeems to bid fair for ſucceſs ; for he, 
who would preſcribe to others, muſt learn from himſelf 
what maxims he could be content to be governed by. He 
muſt firſt draw reaſon from his own breaſt; and then it 
will be ratified by common conſent, when it comes to be 
re-applied to the underſtanding of others. The ſophiſt 
impoſes upon us falſe principles; and if our reaſon be too buſy 
in examining them, he intangles it in inextricable ſubtilties. 
The legiſlator demands our aſſent by the terror of his power; 
but SocRArEs, like a true rationaliſt, affects not to ſubdue 
our paſſions, without leaving every man an appeal to his own 
judgment, and thereby diſtinguiſhes the moral iſt from the 
politic legiſlator and falſe philoſopher, who equally aim at 
ſubjecting us to their own abſolute, authority, under pretence 
of reforming our prejudices. This wiſe man's ſtudy of 
himſelf may be attended with great conſequences in bringing 
to light the dictates of reaſon, which are of undeniable au- 
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thority, and nothing leſs than the original revelation of Oro. 
MASDES. The divine will being thus aſcertained, the wife 
and virtuous will have a rational expectation of a recompence 
to their obedience; and the well-grounded hope of this 
reward will add weight to the reaſons of the moralift, and 
confirm his whole ſyſtem. It is eaſy for us, whom un- 
corrupt traditions and the books of ZoRoasTER have in- 
ſtructed in worthy notions of the deity, to think what is fo 
agreeable to our reaſon may be traced out by it alone. But 
if human reaſon is inſufficient to penetrate ſo far into the 
divine ceconomy, may OROMASDEs put himſelf in the way 
of this glorious inquirer ; and thus perhaps ſhall his doctrine 
diffuſe itſelf univerſally, and the holy flame be lighted up 
in the temples of the weft. Thou ſeemeſt, CLEAnDes, 
to have no mean opinion of the Greek philoſophers, and 
perhaps mayſt think them worth undeceiving in ſome wrong 
conceptions of the Perſian religion. When OrAxxs, 
the great deſcendant of ZERDUSHT, accompanied XERXEs 
into Greece, he ſhed the firſt dawn of divine light amongſt 
them; but they are perpetually miſinformed by travellers, 
-who attend only to appearances, and repreſent ſome exter- 
nal rites, which they obſerve amongſt us, as the ſubſtance 
of our worſhip. T have been told, they have adopted ſome 
of the rites of Ægypt, which the Ægyptians themſelves 
uſed only as a ſymbol; ſo inſenſible are they to what is 
myſterious and exalted. They have no other than viſible 
objects of adoration ; and their apprehenſion ſeems at a loſs 
in every thing, that is veiled from the ſenſe. Thus becauſe 
we religiouſly preſerve the purity of the elements, and think 
it impious by any unnatural commixture to pollute them, 
which in the creation were ſeparated and ordered to be kept. 
without defilement, they call us worſhippers of theſe ele- 
ments; a miſtake, which HeropoTrs himſelf is fallen 
into. TI once met with a Greek, whoſe ignorance of my 
character made him uſe his national freedom towards me: 
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Greece, ſaid: he, has. no reaſon to regret the attempts, 
which Perſia has made on her liberty, ſince ſhe has been 
rewarded with immortal honour ; and the barbarity of XRR- 
XES will be an eternal ſtain to Perſia, who deſtroyed all the 
temples of Greece out of a pretended diſlike of the uſe of 
them, while ſtill they were approved in Perſia. I told him, 
they were deſtroyed, becauſe they were ſaid to contain a 
God within them, which was found to be no other perhaps 
than an image of wood, which had been made and placed 
there by its worſhippers. To this he gave me what he 
thought a very ſufficient anſwer, that inſtead of burning the 
temples, XERXEs ſhould. have ſet fire to the images, which 
would in that condition have been fit objects for a Perſian 
worſhipper. The petulance of the man betrayed: his igno- 
rance, who had not made himſelf ſo far acquainted: with us, 
as to know, that fire was a ſacred ſymbol, which ZkER- 
DUSHT brought down from heaven, to remind us, that 
this element is not more neceſſary to the bodies, than the 
cheriſhing influence of the deity is to the ſouls of men. 


May thy wiſdom, CLEANDER, contribute to the re- 
ducing theſe contemptuous Greeks to the yoke of Perſia, 
which they have. hitherto ſurpriſingly eſcaped. Who would 
have thought but XERx RES had joined them to his dominions, 
when he linked the two continents: together with his fleet 
How near was DaT1s: executing: his great maſter's-order, 
who was commanded to ſend the inhabitants of Athens and 
Eretria in chains to Perſia? Eretria was incompaſſed and 
taken, and all its proud citizens ſent hither to gratify the 
will of their conqueror, where. they now mourn: their ſer- 
vitude. And had ſucceſs accompanied our arms at Mara- 
thon, the city, where thou now freſideſt, had been un- 
peopled, and her ſons tranſported to cultivate the: deſert 
lands of Perſia, or, ſcattered over our numerous provinces, 
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had been utterly deprived of all hope of uniting themſelves 


again into a community. Farewel. 
From Balch. | H. 


L E TT E R LXXII. 


CLEaAnDER to HyDasPEs. 


THE games, which raiſed fo great an expectation, and 
drew together ſuch a multitude of ſpectators, are now over; 
and I believe moſt of thoſe, who were preſent, employed 
like me in giving an account to their abfent friends of the 
remarkable circumſtances, that attended them. On the 
day appointed for the opening of the games, the whole 
aſſembly had early taken their places in the ftadium of 

Olympia. The ſpot, where the combatants engage, is in 
the form of an arena or pit, and covered with ſand. The 
ſeats riſe round it one above another. The two firſt days 
out of the five allotted for the celebration of this folemnity 
were appointed for the wreſtling and boxing. The names 
of the candidates for the prize in thoſe exerciſes were read 
over before the people by an herald. Then a filver urn 
was produced, containing a number of balls equal to that 
of the combatants, and each pair was matehed togetber, 
who drew out two balls, on which the fame letters of the 
alphabet were inſcribed. After the competitors had ren- 
dered their bodies firm and ſupple by rubbing and pouring 
oil upon. them, they beſmeared them with fine fand to give 
the better hold for grappling. Several matches went for- 
ward at the ſame time. To obtain the victory it is requiſite 
to give two falls, and renew the combat three times. If 
2 wreſtler, who is thrown, pulls his adverſary down with 
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him, they muſt grapple together upon the ground, till one 

of them getting uppermoſt conſtrains the other to aſk for 
mercy. Then the acclamations of the ſpectators, which 
continue with various interruptions whilſt the trial of ſkill 
laſts, are redoubled. The Hellanodicæ preſent the victor 
with the crown of olive, a branch of palm, and a robe, on 
the very ſpot, where he was engaged. In this equipage, 
preceded by a herald, he crofles the ſtadium amidſt the ſhouts 
and praiſes of that innumerable concourſe of people. His 
name and country are proclaimed by ſound of trumpet; 
flowers, girdles, money and other preſents of that nature 


are thrown upon him, as he paſſes along. An odd accident 


happened to Miro of Crotona. That famous wreſtler 
preſented himſelf, but found no antagoniſt ; upon which 
the preſidents of the games called him to preſent him with 
the crown, but as he advanced forwards to receive it, he 
fell down. The people immediately cried out, that one, 
who could not keep himſelf upon his legs, did not deſerve 
the honours due . to a conqueror. The old man looked 
round, and anſwered with a great deal of ſpirit, * * Tis 
< true I have got one accidental fall, but I would willingly 
« ſee any man amongſt you, who could give me a ſecond.” 
When theſe matches were over, the ſtadium was left clear 
for the boxers. They were armed for this rude encounter 
with the cæſtus, a leathern gauntlet, which folds round 


the fingers and upper part of the hand, and is faſtened at 


the wriſt, and ſtrengthened on the outfide with plates of 
iron or lead. I muſt own, though the agility and ſupple- 
neſs of the wreſtlers, and their various artifices to give or 
avoid a fall, afforded me ſome pleaſure, I could not behold 
without a ſecret horror the rough blows, which the boxers 
ſo unmercifully dealt on each other. It is no uncommon 
thing at theſe matches to ſee a contuſion raiſed on the face, 
an eye ſtruck out, or a jaw-bone cracked by the tremendous 
blows of the cæſtus. ANDROLICHUS one of the boxers 
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appeared like an object, who intended to excite the charity 
rather than the applauſes of the aſſembly. He loſt an eye 
at Piſa, his foreteeth at Nemea, had his nofe flattened at 
Delphi, and was carried off for dead here. That thou 
mayſt the better judge, how difagreeable the ſpectacle muſt 
be to one, in whom cuftom has not effaced the ſoft impreſ- 
fions of humanity, I will tell thee a remarkable incident, 
to which I was myſelf an eye-witneſs. Two boxers CRev- 
Gas and DAMOXENEs agreed, on the point of engaging, 
to give each other notice of every blow. The agreement 
was ill kept; for DAMoxENES having bid his adverfary 
lift up his hand, ſtruck him on the fide with ſuch violence, 
that partly with the force of the blow, partly the ſharpneſs 
ef his nails, he pierced his belly, and tore out his entrails. 
CRrEUGAs expired on the fpot. The crown was decreed 
him, though dead, and Damoxents was puniſhed for his 
barbarity with perpetual baniſhment. The boxer, who 
fhewed moſt ſkill, was- I'HEAGENES of Syracuſe. He had 
acquired ſuch a ftrength in his wriſts, that merely by 
parrying the blows of his competitor, and holding him at 
arm's length, he obliged him out of wearineſs to reſign the 


victory. | 


The Pancratiaſts, Pentathloi, and the Throwers of the 
Diſcus made their appearance on the third day. The per- 
formance of the firſt is a mixture of wreſtling and boxing ; 
it borrows from the one thoſe violent contorſions of the 
limbs and ſhakes of the body, from the other the art of 
ſtriking and avoiding « blow. It is one of the rougheſt and 
moſt dangerous exerciſes, of which we had an inſtance in 
ARACHION of Sparta. That brave Pancratiaft having 
received fo violent a ſqueeze from his antagoniſt, that he 
was on the point of being ſtrangled, had ſtrength enough 
remaining to break the other's jaw, and obliged him to aſk 
for mercy, though the victor himſelf expired the moment 
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after. The Hellanodicæ ordered AR AcH1on to be crowned, 
as he lay dead on the ſtadium. The expreſſions of joy and 
ſatisfaction in the aſſembly at the brave action of the Spartan 
are not to be deſcribed. | 


The Pentathloi are a particular ſet of combatants, who 
have acquired ſuch a maſtery at wreſtling, boxing, throw- 
ing the diſcus, running, and caſting the javelin, as to per- 
form in each the ſame day. They make it a rule never to 
match a Pentathlos with another, who has made one of 
theſe exerciſes alone his employment ; as they ſuppoſe very 
reaſonably, that a perſon, who has divided his time between 
ſo many different occupations, cannot be equal to one, who 
has applied his whole time to be perfect in a ſingle 
exerciſe. 


The diſcus is a huge maſs of iron of a roundiſh ſhape, 
and poliſhed ſurface. Thoſe who throw it, lean the whole 
weight of their body upon one of their legs, which they 
ſtep forwards ; they whirl the diſcus round horizontally, 
and caſt it from them with their utmoſt force. He, who 
throws fartheſt, obtains the prize. 


The fourth day was taken up with the runners on foot, 
and the race-horſes. The ſtadium for the former is com- 
poſed of three parts; the entrance, which is marked by a 
barrier of wood; the middle, which is a riſing ground, 
where the crowns are placed in ſight of their competitors; 
and the goal, which is diſtinguiſhed by a large tree or poſt. 
There are two ſorts of racers; thoſe, who run naked, and 
thoſe, who are armed with a light helmet, a target, and a 
ſort of buſkin. There are likewiſe three ſorts of courſes. 
The courſe of the ſtadium, which is only from the barrier 
to the goal ; the diaulos, which is twice the length of the 
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ſtadium ; and the dolicus, . which is much longer than 
either. DoLicyvs of Tarſus in Cilicia won the prize; 
and a poet has made an epigram, the turn of which is, 
that the © barrier and the goal are the only places, where 
the young Cilician is ſeen; for no one can fay, 0 was 
« ever perceived in the middle of the courſe.” 


In the afternoon we removed to the hippodrome or 
horſe-courſe, which was laid out by the architect CLEaTas, 
and is looked upon as one of the curioſities of Greece, 
That part of it called the barrier, where the horſes and cars 
aſſemble before they enter the liſts, by the diſpoſition of 
the ground and buildings round it, reſembles the prow of 
a ſhip. It grows narrower towards the end, and forms 
a kind of beak juſt at the place where it opens into the 
courſe. In the midſt of the barrier is an altar; on the top 
ſtands a brazen eagle, which is made to raife itſelf, and 
extend its winds as a ſignal for the races to begin. On the 
ſides are vaulted buildings, which ſerve for ſtands to the 
horſes and chariots, till they proceed to take their places 
as the lots determine them. The courſe itſelf is divided 
into two parts, a terraſs, and a hill that riſes gently from 
the plain. There are two goals ; at the one is a ſtatue of 
Hir POD AMA holding a chaplet to crown PELoPs, at the 
other an altar to the genius TARAXIPPUS. It is obſerved, 
that at this altar the horſes take ſuch a ſudden fright, as 
frequently to overthrow their riders. The ſuperſtitious 
Greeks attribute it to a divine impulſe, and therefore make 
vows to obtain the favour of T ARAXIPPUS. | 


In the horſe-races J particularly admired ſome expert 
riders, who being upon the back of one horſe, and leading 
a ſecond, would leap from one to the other with ſurpriſing 
agility. Nor is the addreſs of a mare belonging to PHI- 
DOLAs of Corinth to be left unmentioned. Though her 
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maſter fell off in the beginning of the race, ſhe continued 
her courſe in the fame manner as if he had kept his ſear, 
turned round the goal, redoubled her vigor at the ſound of 


the trumpet, and came in the firſt. The Hellanodicæ or- 


dered PHIDOL as to be crowned, who has obtained permiſſion 
from the Eleans to erect a ſtatue to the memory of his mare 
Aura. 


The fifth and laſt day was taken up in the chariot-courſes, 
which I thought were much the fineſt part of the ſight. The 
ſplendor of the equipages, as they were drawn out in a long 
line before the lifts, the neighing of the horſes, the cries of 
the charioteers, and the applauſes of that vaſt concourſe of 


ſpectators, formed a very cheerful and agreeable entertain- 


ment, Each chariot was drawn by four horſes all in front; 
the two beſt are always outermoſt. The chariot-race was 
as uſual full of a great many incidents. The car of An- 
METUS the Corinthian broke down in turning round the goal, 
and two others, which followed behind, run foul upon it, 
and overturned their drivers. My friendPn1LOCLEs's horſes, 
which were very mettleſome, flew out ſo furiouily at the 
altar of TaRaxIPpus, that with the violence of the ſhock 
he had like to have loſt his feat. He kept it with ſome dif- 
heulty; but a chariot of ALciBIaDEs had an opportunity 
to paſs by him, and obtain the ſecond prize. That young 
Athenian, who had no leſs than ſeven chariats, which en- 
tered the liſts, won the firſt, ſecond, and fourth prizes. 
PHILoOCLEs came in for the third. 


On the evening of the day, on which this ſolemnity 
ended, the Hellanodicæ made a ſupper, according to cuſtom, 
in the Prytaneum of Olympia, for rhe victors at the different 
exerciſes. 
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ALciBlaDEs entertained the whole aſſembly the next in 
a manner anſwerable to the magnificence, wherein he had 
appeared at the games. EMPEDOCLEs of Agrigentum gave 
us the moſt extraordinary regale. As he is a Pythagorean, 
both fiſn and fleſh are abſolutely forbid by the doctrines of 
his ſect; and therefore he had an ox made of paſte compoſed 
of myrrh, frankincenſe, and ſpices, which he diſtributed by 
pieces to all who preſented themſelves. 


The different diſpoſitions of my five companions have 
rendered the pleaſure ariſing from the company and diver- 
ſions of Olympia peculiar to each. The pious and humane 
_ Ph1LEMON renews thoſe long-contracted friendſhips, which 
war claims a right of interrupting for a time; and is never 
more happy, than in trying to infuſe ſentiments of peace, 
and a friendly diſpoſition towards Athens in his Spartan and 
Corinthian acquaintance. CLINIAs has complained to me 
with ſome concern, that the learned performances repeated 
here do not equal thoſe he remembers formerly, when P1x- 
DAR charmed the ears of Greece by his odes, and HERO 
DOTUsS excited their attention to his hiſtory. The polite 
CHLORUS boaſts, that he was the firſt man, who congra- 
tulated ALCIBIADES upon gaining three prizes at the 
chariot-courſe, and was in return the firſt of the aſſembly 
invited to ſupper the next evening by that magnificent 
Athenian, HIPPIAs is not ſo far loſt to his buſineſs as a 
merchant amidſt the pleaſures of the place, but he has found 
time to drive ſeveral advantageous bargains. As to PHI- 
LOCLES, he thinks himſelf arrived to the higheſt pitch of 
happineſs and glory, to which a mortal can attain. For 
the Greeks, potent lord, hold their countrymen, who con- 
quer at theſe games, in no ſmall degree of eſteem; they are 
not only maintained at the public charge for the reſt of their 
lives, but exempted from the burden of taxes and civil em- 


ployments. 
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Thou wilt, I believe, agree with me in concluding, that 
though ſuch exerciſes as give a graceful appearance to the 
body, and form it for military ſervice, ſhould be cultivated 
in all wiſe ſtates; yet thoſe ought to be diſcountenanced, 
which tend only to breed up a ſet of idle perſons, who by 
making the art of maiming the limbs of their fellow-crea- 
tures their only employment, are in effect rendered fit for 
nothing elſe. However, one cannot help admiring that 
paſſionate love of glory, which urges on the Greeks to 
contend ſo earneſtly for the crown of olive. It brings to 
my mind a generous ſaying of TIORANES the Mede: being 
informed, that the formidable invaſion of XERxEs had not 
interrupted the Olympic games, and told at the ſame time 
in what the reward conſiſted, he cried out in raptures, even 
in the preſence of his ſovereign, © Heavens, MAR Dorus, 
ce againſt what men are we come to fight, who do not make 
& wealth the object of their contention, but fame!“ Adieu. 


From Olympia. PF, 
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CET TER LATtl 


CLEANDER to GoBRYAS. From Olympia. 


THE Mitylenian embaſſadors had a few days ago a public 
audience of the Peloponneſian allies in the temple of JuP1- 
TER OLYMPIUS. The chief of the embaſſy laid before them, 
in a long and artful harangue, the reaſons which had induced 
his ſtate to renounce their dependance upon Athens. He 
begun with deliring the aflembly not to be prejudiced againſt 
his ſtate, becauſe after continuing ſo many years in a firm 
alliance with the Athenians during the time of their proſ- 
perity, they now deſerted them in that of their diſtreſs. 
But, he ſaid, as the true motive of the treaty, which they 
had made with the Athenians, was not to aſſiſt them in ſub- 
duing the reſt of the Greeks, but to join in the common 
cauſe againſt the Barbarians; ſo when once the ambitious 
views of Athens made her uſurp an unreaſonable ſuperiority 
over her neighbours, thoſe ties were naturally diſſolved. 
That the favours, which Athens had beſtowed upon them, 
and the lenity, with which they had been treated, though 
they carried a fair appearance, were intended to keep the 
Leſbians from ſtirring, whilſt that aſpiring republic was in- 
ſenſibly enſlaving the reſt of her allies. That therefore no 
charge of ingratitude to benefactors could lie againſt his 
countrymen, who were only preventing, by a timely pre- 
caution, thoſe dangers which ſurrounded them. He next 
repreſented the advantages, which the Peloponneſians would 
gain by receiving them into their alliance ; that beſides 


ſtrengthening their fleet with a large ſquadron, they would 
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have an opportunity, by the convenient fituation of Leſbos, 
to intercept thoſe ſupplies, which enabled Athens to con- 
tinue the war. He ſet forth in exaggerated colours the 
weak condition of the latter, exhauſted by the plague, the 
expences of their preparations, and the loſſes they had ſuſ- 
tained ; and concluded with ſolemniy entreating them in the 
name of Olympian JUPITER, in whoſe temple they were 
aſſembled, not to abandon a people, who were the firſt that 
had recourſe to their protection, but to ſhew they deſerved 
the glorious title, which they aſſumed, of protectors of the 
diſtreſſed, and deliverers of Greece. The aſſembly, with 
whom this ſpeech had no ſmall weight, after a ſhort delibe- 
ration returned a favourable anſwer, and unanimouſly de- 
creed, that the Leſbians ſhould be comprehended in the Pe- 
loponneſian league. Deputies from the united ſtates have 
held ſeveral conferences in the Prytaneum of Olympia, to 
debate on the preſent poſture of their affairs. PHILEMON, 
who watches narrowly over all their deſigns, has diſpatched 
a courier to Athens with what intelligence he has been able 
to procure. He ſuſpects that they intend to form a general 
rendezvous at Corinth, and attack Athens both by ſea and 
land. It is certain, that orders have been iflued out for pro- 
viding immediately a large number of machines for tranſport- 
ing ſhips over land. The allies are now in the midſt of their 
harveſt; and it will occaſion ſome delays to take the people 
from their work, which will give the Athenians time to pre- 
pare a force ſufficient to oppoſe the attempts of their ene- 
mies. This ſudden turn of affairs, and the vigorous reſo- 
lutions of the allies, determine the company I came with to 
ſet out early to-morrow on their return to Athens. The 
news I received from HyDAsPEs, that the Perſian court in- 
tended to ſend a private agent to Sparta, afforded me no ſmall 
pleaſure. The miniſtry from over- looking both ſides of the 
game in a conjuncture very intereſting to Perſia, cannot fail 
of directing their councils on the ſureſt grounds, particularly 
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when ſo important a commiſſion is entruſted to one of Cr a- 
TIPPUS'sabilities. Noble fatrap, I kiſs thy robe, and bid 
thee farewel. 


The firſt of the month Metagitnion. 


Extract of a Letter from Athens. 


Diſpatches from CLI PID ES were yeſterday read in the 
aſſembly of the people. He gives an account in them, that 
the whole iſland, except Methymna, had declared in favour 
of the Mitylenians; that the reinforcements he had received 
from thence, and our allies, enabled him to form two camps 
againſt the city, one on the north, the other on the ſouth 
fide, and to block up their ports ſo entirely, that no ſuccours 
could arrive by ſea, The beſieged made a vigorous ally, 
but were repulſed. Some embaſſadors from Thebes and 
Sparta (he adds) had found means to get into the town, and 
encouraged the inhabitants to hold out with the hopes of a 
ſpeedy relief. | 

| 1 
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„ 1 „ xx 


GokRYAS to CLEAND ER. 


THY letters to HY DASHESs on the Olympic games, and 
thy remarks on the general appearance of the country, as 
thou haſt found it on thy way to that celebrated ſolemnity, 
were highly entertaining to him, MEOABYZ Us, and myſelf. 
For thou haſt diſcovered in them a knowledge of the an- 
tiquities of Greece, ſuperior to what one might reaſonably 
expect from thy ſtay in it, and an elegance of taſte, which 
nature alone could give thee. The Great King was fo 
particularly entertained with the copies, which he ſaw of 
them, that he has depoſited them for his own peruſal in 
the royal cabinet. He was pleaſed to tell me, ( they opened 
« anew ſcene to him; that he had journied in fancy, like a quiet 
& and inoffenſive traveller, over a conſiderable part of thoſe ter- 
ce ritories, where his great father had formerly carried ruin 
« and deſolation.”” Two of the Median lords, whom SAcas 
accuſed upon the rack, were conducted to Babylon by a de- 
tachment of Doryphori, under the command of ARAsPEs. 
They underwent an examination of three hours in MEGA“ 
ByYsUs's apartment; but it was with difficulty we were 
able to extort any thing from them, and the teſtimonials 
they gave of their behaviour have almoſt convinced ſome of 
the ſupreme council, that no material reproach can be fixed 
upon their characters. I confeſs to thee, I am rather 
willing to ſuſpend my ſentiments, till the common accidents 
of time, and ſuggeſtions of prudence, have enabled us to 
ſee further into this dark and intricate affair. It is hard to 


* 
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imagine a wretch, who died in torments, would lay the 
charge of ſuch bloody purpoſes to other than his real accom- 
plices; and I think the honour of a ſatrap is a point fo 
tender, that it ought to be free not only from the imputa- 
tation, but even the remoteſt ſuſpicion of guilt. I took 
the liberty to urge this once at a meeting of the miniſters, 
when I perceived many ſatraps were of a different opinion. 
For my own part, I have made the moſt accurate enquiries 
over the province of Media by means of ſeveral expert 
emiſfaries, whom ] ſent thither; nor do IT find among the 
inhabitants the leaſt inclination to revolt. What confirms 
me in it, is, that the king has not long fince received a 
very loyal and dutiful addreſs from the people of that country, 
preſented to him by the hands of their principal nobles, in 


which they expreſs their ſenſe of his paternal care for the 


welfare of the Perſian empire ; and congratulate him on the 
diſcovery of the execrable treacheries of SACAs, beſeeching 
OROMASDEs to ſpread his guardian wing over the mighty 
ARTAXERXES, the peculiar favourite of heaven, and the 
favourite of every nation, whom the radiant MiTHRas 
ſurveys in his diurnal courſe. A few days ago J had intel- 
ligence, that OxXYATHRES is retired into Scythia. I am 
afraid, he is far engaged in the eunuch's conſpiracy, and 
is fled from a conſcience of his criminal tranſactions. ' 
ARTAUS inſinuated to me, when advice arrived of his de- 
parture, that it was probable, as that lord was deſcended 
from PHRAORTEs, he might be the perſon deſigned in 
the paſſage tranſcribed by thee from one of Sacas's letters 
to PERICLES. 


CRATIPPUS has orders to ſet out for Lacedemon as ſoon 
as the campaign is over in Greece. I have given him 
particular inſtructions to examine in the beſt manner that 
he can, what information the people of that city receive 


from their new envoy reſiding at this court, NICANDER« 
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The conferences which paſs between him and me, are 
whimfical enough ; for while I am endeavouring to find 
out what lengths his commiſſion will ſuffer him to go with 
us, and what is the meaning of his embaſly, he is ſtudious 
to anſwer me in ſuch a way, as that after the converſa- 
tion is over, the refult of it ſhall amount to nothing. 
Thou knoweſt, I am obliged by my office to recollect the 
ſubſtance of all interviews with foreign miniſters, in order 
to deliver them in a ſpeech at the council table ; and to be 
plain with you, this NICANDER, ſcarce gives me matter 
for a ſpeech. In that caſe I can only tell the ſatraps of the 
cabinet, how much I attempted to ſay, and how little he 
was pleafed to reply; fo that the moſt conſiderable part in 
the dialogue falls wholly to my ſhare. 


The laſt time I talked with him, I exerted myſelf greatly 
before him, and drew him out by the mere violence of 
words into ſome warmth, As he is of a turn ſomewhat 
fingular, I fancy thou wilt be entertained with a few 
traits of his manner in converfing. He acquainted me, 
that he is commanded by the Spartans to require 
« a fleet of 100 fail with 20,000 land forces from our 
« monarch; in return for which extraordinary aſſiſtance, 
they offer their friendſhip, and a promiſe to aid us 
« with troops againſt any rebellion in Zgypt, or com- 
«© motion in the provinces.” I told him, < that my royal 
ce maſter expects from the republic of Sparta terms of a 
« more important nature, if he vouchſafes to enter into a 
« league with them: that NicAN DER could not but be 
« ſenfible, there are two articles in the treaty, called C1- 
« MoN's peace, which the Perſians are deſirous to ſee 
« annulled: and therefore we muſt inſiſt, that the Lacede- 
« monians ſhall never be reconciled to Athens, unleſs we 
care allowed free navigation on the Grecian ſeas, and 
our monarch be put in full poſſeſſion of the colonies in 
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c Aſia. He anſwered, © As the Athenians were framers 
« of that treaty, he thought they were reſponſible for the 
ce articles in it; and hoped ſo unſeaſonable a demand would 
c not be a means of obſtructing the alliance, which he 
offered between ARTAXERXES and his native city:“ 
adding, © that the empire of Perſia was like an unweildy 
<« body, which, whenever it fickned, might poſſibly want 
ce relief from the influence of Lacedemon.” I again re- 
peated what I ſaid, and he determined to ſend a courier for 
freſh inſtructions immediately to Sparta, I then aſked him 
the reaſon, * Why the Peloponneſians, and particularly 
ce his own countrymen, who boaſt of their great armies and 
ec extenſive power, have as yet contented themſelves in the 
« management of their campaigns in Greece, with only 
ce ravaging the barren foil of Attica? It ſeems to me, 
(continued I) as if you made the buſineſs of war nothing 
ce more than meck-ſkirmiſh and amuſement.” “ With us, 
te (anſwered he) war is reſt from our labours at home.” 
<« But (ſaid I) how comes it wiſdom has ſo damped your 
<« valour, as that you will not dare to march up to the 
<« walls of Athens? Methinks if I know the Spartans, they 
cc would willingly exerciſe their courage in reality. Can 

ic ſuch a people as this pretend to cope with the numerous 
cc nations of the Eaſt! ©« Yes, (replied he) Thermopylæ 
« can prove it.” And what did Thermopylæ prove, 
c (returned I) but the temerity of your leader? However 
te to be ſerious with you, I believe you may have ſome 
ce political reaſons for not hazarding an attack upon Athens. 
« You will forgive me therefore, if I have purſued my 
s rajllery too far, and I withdraw my objection, with reſpect 
<« to the conduct of your fellow: citizens.“ How ? (an- 
« fwered NICANDER with ſome eagerneſs) but if the ob- 
ce jection does not withdraw itſelf I am in no wiſe deſirous 
ce to be ſo far obliged to you: excuſe me, if I am beholden 
« to no one, for the withdrawing of an objection, when J 
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« am endeavouring to maintain an argument, which may 
« be ſupported by reaſon.” I ſmiled at his impatience, and 
he informed me afterwards, that Athens itſelf was a ſtrong 
place, and in diſtreſſing her allies and tributary towns, ſhe 
was ſufficiently weakened by the Peloponeſian army. We 
then turned the converſation to ſome other topics, which 
indeed brought him again into good humour, but whereon 
he ſpoke with a diſagreeable brevity and reſerve. Upon 
the whole, CLEAN DER, I foreſee we ſhall make no advan- 
tage of theſe embaſſies from the ſtiff republic of Lacedemon. 
Wouldſt thou know my opinion of the Spartans? Tis 
this ; they are a proud and ſevere people. Let them thank 
 LycuRGus, who has made them ſo! Unlike the reſt of 
the admired ſages, who have given ſalutary laws to the 
world, inſtead of enlarging the minds of an ignorant race, 
he has more effectually contracted them. Inſtead of teach- 
ing them a little condeſcenſion to others, they have learnt 
only to ſet a value upon themſelves. Inftead of poliſhing 
them into an eaſe and benevolence of temper, he has re- 
formed them out of jt. And for the ſake of avoiding the 
refinements of luxury, he has introduced a neglect of that 
humanity in the leſſer offices of life, which adds ſuch a 


reliſh to the enjoyment of it, 
C. 
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LETT LK INV. 


ORSAMESs to CLEAnDER. From Heliopolis. 


IN a former letter * from Thebes, CLEANnDEx, I took 
notice to thee of the extravagant veneration paid by the 
Egyptians to ſeveral of their home-bred animals, which 
muſt appear at firſt ſight exceedingly abſurd and ridiculous. 
It was my opinion, that the application of them in their 
hieroglyphic imagery to expreſs the nature and attributes 
of their gods, had acquired to them this extraordinary de- 
gree of ſacredneſs; and to palliate this ſuperſtition the prieſts 
inſinuate, that the worſhip aſcribed to animals is purely re- 
lative, and ultimately directed to the divinities, of whom they 
are the ſymbols. Now as many of their gods were probably 
men deified, I am led to think, that there is a reference 
in theſe ſymbols, as well to the qualities, actions, and re- 
markable endowments of thoſe illuſtrious perſons, as to the 
nature and qualities of thoſe ſidereal divinities, under which 
they were afterwards worſhipped. A black ox for example, 
the animal facred to the ſun, is the ſymbol of Os1R1s, be- 
cauſe Os1R1s, ſay the prieſts, is the ſun, and the moon 
[s1s : but as thoſe deities during their reign in Ægypt were 
the firſt who introduced agriculture, ſo on that account 
likewiſe the ox and cow might become their ſymbols. And 
for this cauſe, they tell you, the ſoul of Os IRIS after his 
death retired into that animal, and choſe to dwell there rather 
than any where elſe, becauſe the ox was the ſymbol of 
agriculture. Hence the ox Mnevis or Menes, which is 
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conſecrated to the ſun, came to be held in ſuch veneration, 
and worſhipped here for a god, as the apis is at Memphis. 
And this reminds me of another. reaſon alledged for the 
worſhip of the ſacred animals, though indeed a very fabu- 
lous one, taken from the mythological hiſtory of Ægypt; 
that the gods having been once purſued by T'ypHoN, con- 
cealed themſelves under the figures of different animals, 
which may perhaps mean no more, than that the celeſtial 
gods come down ſometimes to dwell in thoſe ſymbols, which 
repreſent them. And without ſome ſuch interpretation 
their mythology concerning Os1R1s is ſtrangely confuſed 
and inexplicable, which makes him to be the ſun, and ſup- 
poſes, that while his ſoul informs the body of an ox, it ſtill 
reſides in that luminary. Near akin to this is their doctrine 
of tranſmigration, which may be another cauſe of their 
paying regard to animals. For the Ægyptians ſay, they 
were the firſt who maintained that the ſoul of man was im- 
mortal, and that after death it paſſed ſucceſſively into the 
bodies of animals, terreſtrial, aquatic, and aerial; whence 
it returns to animate the body of a man, and finiſhes this 
circuit in three thouſand years. There is through the 
different parts of Ægypt fo great diverſity in their modes 
of worſhip, that upon a ſlight examination one might be 
induced to think they differed entirely about their deities; 
and that there was no one general ſcheme of religion, in 
which they all agreed. And indeed their mythology, 
whatever it be in itſelf, ſeems very perplext and intricate 
to one, who 1s left to collect it from external ceremonies, 
popular cuſtoms, and the dark hints, which their prieſts, 
like oracles, at times deliver with great reſerve and myſte- - 
riouſneſs. Yet I am of opinion, they do not ſo much diſ- 
ſent with regard to the deities themſelves, as to the ſymbols, 
under which they would repreſent their natures and attri- 
butes. For firſt I am certain, that Isis and Osir1s are 
every where adored, though they are differently repreſented, 
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and the modes of their worſhip vary in different places. 
Neither do I think it improbable, but that the goat at 
Mendes receives divine honours on the ſame account, that 
the ox does here and at Memphis. When the Mendeſian 
goat is dead, there is the ſame mourning throughout the 
whole nome, as they obſerve upon the drowning of their 
ſacred ox at Memphis. The Mnevis, Apis, and Mende- 
ſian goat are held more ſacred than all the other animals 
of Egypt, as if they had the influence of the god more 
immediately reſiding in them. The former two the prieſts 
expreſly declare to have in them the ſoul of Os11s, as they 
pretend the latter to be the god Pan. But as there are 
two oxen equally facred in their reſpective places, it ſeems 
difficult to underſtand, how the ſoul of Os1r1s ſhould have 
paſſed into both at once. But this I take to have been 
the caſe; when they deified their hero MENESO, who is 
called Os1R1s, they conſecrated him into a ſidereal divinity, 
implying either, that his ſpirit paſſed into the ſun, or that 
the ſoul of that luminary had reſided in Os1R1s. The great 
lights of heaven were doubtleſs the moſt obvious of all 
viſible objects to fill the minds of men with a religious 
reverence. And by thus grafting the worſhip of their 
deified heroes upon the mythology of the celeſtial bodies, 
they found the likelieft method to divert the attention of ſuch 
as were their neareſt contemporaries from all thoſe circum- 
ſtances in their lives, by which they might remember thoſe 
gods to have been men like themſelves. But in order to 
ſecure a more particular reſpe& in ſucceeding ages to the 
perſon himſelf, who was conſecrated as a god, and leſt the- 
honour intended him might be ſwallowed up in the worſhip 
of an original deity, I ſuppoſe thoſe rites and myſteries 
were invented, which bear a particular alluſion to the great 
events of his life, or that remarkable cataſtrophe, which 
put an end to it. And being received into the number of 
the gods, it was neceſſary he ſhould be remembered by the 
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particular relation he bore to Ægypt. Thus I ſuppoſe the 
hierophants introduced the worſhip of the ſacred ox as the 
god Os1R1s, led to it by the hieroglyphic imagery and 
their doctrine of tranſmigration; and tempered their im- 
poſture to the genius of the vulgar, who are moſt taken 
with the groſſeſt repreſentations. Os1r1s having reigned 
over all Ægypt, and after his death being remembered as 
a tutelar deity, in which the whole country had an equal 
intereſt, it is not to be wondered, if upon the diviſion of 
the kingdoms the chief city both of the upper and lower 
#gypt ſhould claim his preſence among them. And it 
being an eſtabliſhed opinion, that without the living image 
of their god the worſhip of it could not be rightly ſo- 
lemnized, they both, while divided in their intereſts, form- 
ing alfo a ſchiſm in their religion, ſought out for themſelves 
their own ſacred ox; and ſo the ſoul of Os1r1s has ever 
ſince continued to inform two different animals, though 
the prieſts of the two cities are ſince become more united 
in their intereſts. But the vulgar, blinded with ſuperſti- 
tion, examine not into theſe things; and the prieſts treat 
this matter with their uſual ſophiſtry and colluſion 3 though 
when hardly preſſed by men of reaſon and enquiry, they 
ſeem rather to maintain, that the god Os1RIs manifeſts 
himſelf in the ſacred ox, than that the ſacred ox is itſelf 


the god Os1R1s. 


This worſhip of Os1R1s I may call the popular religion 
of Egypt. What more recondite doctrines are concealed ' 
under the myſteries of Isis, I am not concerned in the 
preſent ſubject to enquire. Neither will I enter into a 
perplext detail of their original deities, who are faid to 
have reigned in /Egypt. For the reign of thoſe deities I 
take to mean the mundane revolution, which I ſpoke of 
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in a former letter; * and *tis remarkable that the time 
which they aſcribe to the reign of all their gods, amounts 
exactly to the ſame period of 36,525 years. The reign 
therefore of the gods I conceive to imply, that the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars run their courſes thouſands of years before 
man was upon the earth. The names of thoſe deities they 
confound with their demi-gods and heroes. I have been 
ſometimes of opinion, that by VuLcan they mean an 
eternal deity, for they commonly ſpeak of his reign as 
unlimited; but his worſhip is not univerſal throughout 
Zgypt. Their theology in ſhort (as I have hinted elſe- 
where) may be reſolved into a ſyſtem of the world, and 
their Isis and Os1r1s, though generally taken for the ſun 
and moon, which are ſuppoſed to contribute to the gene- 
ration of all things, have moreover been acknowledged as 
deities through every part of nature, and confecrated over 
and over into different ſtars and elements, as new diſco- 
veries came to be made in the heavens or any where elſe 
chrough the ſyſtem of nature. About the ſame time that 
the five intercalary days were added to their year, *tis likely 
that the Egyptian aſtronomers had obſerved the appearance 
of five new ſtars in their horizon, which their predeceſſors 
had taken no notice of. And upon this occaſion they con- 
ſecrated their Is1s anew, with others of their deities, and 
ſuppoſed her to riſe in the dog- ſtar. Okus the fon of Is1s 
and Os1R1s is generally made the laſt of the gods, who 
reigned in Ægypt. Now Os1Rs is undeniably the firſt of 
their kings, whom any of their hiſtories reach up to. And 
their other gods, if they are to be referred to real beings, 
beſides the ſeveral operations and powers of nature, there 
is good reaſon to think, were Os1R1s's immediate proge- 
nitors or contemporaries. Such in general, CLEANDER, 
are the conjectures I have been able to form upon the 
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#gyptian mythology. Thou wilt conſider it as a ſubject, 
which a very ſubtle body of men have made it their ſtudy 
to perplex and render intricate. By the figure of a Sphinx 
in the avenues of their temples, the ſeem deſignedly to 
imply, that the doctrine of their gods is obſcure and 
ænigmatical. | 


L ET 7 £E r 1 


CLEANDER to HyDasPEs. 


THOU mayſt think it extraordinary, after all I have 
heard of the wiſdom of the Areopagus, that I never 
attended in any cauſe before that council till yeſterday. 
And the cauſe was indeed ſuch a one, that I ſhould have 
been curious to have heard the debate of it in a court, 
however low in reputation; much more before perſons of 
the higheſt for the good ſenſe and integrity of their judg- 
ments. 


In the laſt great feaſt of Bacchus, the ſolemnity of 
which draws a prodigious reſort of ſtrangers from all parts 
of Greece, ARISTOPHANES preſented a play intitled THE 
BABYLONIANS; wherein CLEON was reflected upon in a 
manner, that greatly incenſed him. He was the more 
offended at it, as it is the firſt performance, in which he 
has been publicly ridiculed; and having been courted and 
admired, when he appeared at the head of an oppoſition to 
PERICLES, he is exceedingly impatient of any ſatire, which 
X 2 
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tends to hurt his popularity. As the comedy had been 
received with much applauſe, he determined it ſhould be 
condemned upon legal reaſons, though it ſtood the teſt of 
aà critical examination. Accordingly he delivered in an 
account of the offence to the Areopagus, and accuſed the 
poet, as “* guilty of defamation, and one, who expoſed 
<« the citizens and the ſtate to the deriſion of foreigners.” 
Towards the duſk of the evening, the judges were ſeated 
in the open air upon Mars's hill. The plaintiff and de- 
fendant were placed on the ſtools of Injury and Innocence, 
CLxon opened with great ſpirit and impetuoſity; and not- 
withſtanding the diſguſt, which the people in general ex- 
preſſed at this attempt to deter the comic writers from that 
licentious buffoonery, which entertains and flatters them, 
he ſhewed himſelf ſuperior to ſuch murmers, however 
affected by the ſtings of wit. He ſaid, © that he pretended 
te to no rhetoric; nor would it be proper, or even lawful 
tc to exert it before this judicature, if he excelled at all in 
ce it: but that there was a natural eloquence accompanying 
<« the complaints of the injured, which, if it betrayed him 
« into warm expreſſions, might more eaſily be excuſed 
« than controuled. He underſtood, from the laws of 
« SOLON, that the republic had a tenderneſs for the reputa- 
cc tion of private men, and allowed an action of ſlander; 
« a ftill greater for that of magiſtrates, in whoſe character 
ce its own dignity and welfare are concerned; that it was 
« neceſſary their character ſhould be guarded by the ſevereſt 
“ Jaws in a Democracy, becauſe they are fo very limited in 
« the exerciſe of power. To ſupply the defects of power, 
ce their authority (which ariſes from reputation) muſt of 
cc courſe be ſteadily ſupported. That it mattered not, how 
ce far the facts alluded to in THE BABYLONIANS were true; 


Quo nomine dicam illi ſeripſit [ſe. Ciron Ar1STOPHAN1] ea autem 
erat ade big rde Hodrag. PETIT. in leg. Att. p. 79. 
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te jt was to be conſidered, whether the alluſions carried an 
cc illegal reproach. That it became them to underſtand the 
“e paſſages, which gave them offence, in the ſame manner 
te they were underſtood in full theatre; that the taſk of 
« ſcandal would be very eaſy, if theſe pitiful tools of it 
c were given to know, that their pieces are to be taken 
in one ſenſe by the audience, and in another by a court 
cc of juſtice, This would be giving a ſanction to evaſions, 
&« by which the effect of the laws may be either deſtroyed 
&« or diminiſhed. That he was extremely unwilling to find 
ce fault with any diverſions, which engaged the attention 
cc of Greece, and raiſed the glory of Athens; but he con- 
cc ſidered the contempt thrown on himſelf, the magiſtrates, 
tc and the public meaſures to be much worſe in the feſtivals, 
cc when there was ſo general a concourſe, than in ſuch as 
« were attended merely by their own citizens, That it 
cc became every man, who loved his country, to draw a 
cc yeil over its weakneſs, its puſillanimity, or raſhneſs, and 
tc not to expoſe before all Greece in a fit of laughter, what 
ce they ſhould wiſh to hide eyen from themſelves, He con- 
« cluded with hoping, that thoſe magiſtrates would protect 
cc the commonwealth from the impudent licence of comedy, 
« who are expreſly forbidden by the ws to write a per- 
4 formance of that nature. 


When CLEON had done, ARISsTOPHANES was called 
upon to offer ſomething in his own defence. I thought the 
aſſurance of the man would not have deſerted him in any 
circumſtances; but the occaſion was too trying, and the 
place too folemn. He ſeemed much confounded, and his 
adverſary called out to him, & that he myſt not think of 
c impoſing upon this tribunal by his theatrical pleaſantries;“ 
which diſturbed him more. However he recovered himſelf 
ſo far as to ſpeak to the following effect: That as the pro- 
$ ſecution, carried on by CLEON in this court, was ſin- 
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« gular and new, though grounded on a law which had 
c been long in force, he hoped the judges would conſider 
<« well the conſequence of it, before they gave a determina- 
« tion. That no man knows what he does, when he makes 
« a precedent: and if by cenſuring him upon the complaint 
ce before them, they ſhould go contrary to the opinion of 
c the excellent judges, who had reviewed and allowed his 
& comedy, contrary to the avowed practice of the ſtate, 
ce the poets would be uncertain, how far they were ſecure 
ce upon the ſtrength of the deciſions made by thoſe judges; 
cc the public feſtivals would be deprived of a very conſider- 
c able ornament ; and the vicious be equally ſafe with the 
« virtuous from that ridicule, which had been found inſtru- 
« mental to good manners. That it was particularly the 
cc buſineſs of this court to watch the morals of the people; 
cc but as they acted by certain rules, and could only lay 
« open offences actually committed within the letter or 
intention of the law, there were ſeveral very blameable 
<« parts of conduct, both above and below their cognizance : 
<« that theſe equally belonged to the province of comedy, 
& and where the fword of the magiſtrate could either not 
« reach, or not be ſuitably applied, he apprehended the 
« poet to be uſeful. That he hoped the wiſdom of that 
« council would protect ſuch, as were carrying on by 
<« efficacious, and, he conceived, legal means, the ends 
« of their inſtitution. That this way of reforming was 
c wonderfully agreeable to the people, and the nature of 
ce the government: that he feared more danger from the 
ce increaſe of thoſe diforders, which the freedom of his pen 
« had cenſured, than from the opinion the Greeks might 
<« entertain of the ſtate, by attending to the force of thoſe: 
ce cenſures: that to be the firſt in diſcovering and acknow- 
“ Jedging one's faults, is an argument of underſtanding, 
« as to be the laſt in theſe important points, is an argument 
« of exceeding folly : but it was not ſtrange, that thoſe 
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ec ſhould council others to hide their errors from themſelves, 
« who were ſo uneaſy when their own are reproved. That 
<« he was extremely ſorry to have a conteſt with one, who, 
« in the time of PERICLEs, was, of all the Athenians that 
c honoured his pieces with heir preſence, the moſt applaud- 
<« ing ſpectator.” 


I found the inclinations of the peogle, who attended theſe 
pleadings, not at all diſpoſed to favour CLEoNn; and the 
ſtroke, with which ARIsTOPHANES concluded, gave fo 
much pleaſure, that it would have raiſed a general laugh 
againſt him, were not that directly forbidden by the rules of 
the court. The complaint was ordered to be reſerved for 
another hearing, and no judgment pronounced. It is 
thought, the affair will be dropped, and CLEON ſatisfied 
with terrifying ARISTOPHANEs, and revenging himſelf 
by the ſeverity of his oration. The comic poet ſwears 
by THALI1A, the muſe of his art, that he will not ſpare 
the currier in the next repreſentation at the leſſer feaſt of 


BAccHus. 


Hv DAs PES, thou haſt no notion of the ſatirical ſpecies of 
wit ſo much admired in this country; and it is a greater 
commendation to ſay, thou wanteſt it, than that thou haſt 
the reſt at thy command. It is admired, becauſe it flatters 
the vanity of every private man to be entertained at the ex- 
pence of his neighbours; and eſpecially, becauſe it flatters 
the licence of a popular government to be entertained at 
the expence of its leaders. Little minds are fond of placing 
themſelves on a level with the great; for if they fall very 
much below thoſe qualities, which adorn them, they are 
perhaps ſuperior to the foibles, which debaſe them. If this 
reflection on the weakneſs of great men, by proving that 
they are but men, could engage us to aſpire to an imitatzon 
of their excellencies, it were indeed a very uſeful conſe- 
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quence; but I am afraid it makes us true to our own failings, 
and inclines us to purſue comparative, not real goodneſs. 
Let me add, that as in conſidering the portion of happineſs 
aſſigned us, we are apt to look upwards, and repine, if others 
have apparently more; ſo in conſidering our moral per- 
fection, we are apt to look downwards, and are ſatisfied, if 
others have apparently leſs; whereas in both caſes the reverſe 
is the right conduct. And were it followed, we ſhould en- 
deavour to copy the beſt models, inſtead of being contented 
to avoid the worſt. For this reaſon it would be far better, 


RS 


if, as in the earlieſt times, wit were exerciſed in the pane- 


gyrics of Gods and heroes, to invite us to moral actions, 
by repreſenting the moſt perfect patterns, and not in ſatire, 
which delights only in pictures of deformity. There would 
be leſs too of the diſguſt and melancholy, which ſpeculations 
on the dark ſide of human nature occaſion in the generality, 
above all, in the moroſely virtuous, who form ideas of its 
corruptions worſe than its moſt depraved condition will juſtify, 
or the very being of ſociety admit. In a word, the virtue 
of every man would then be adjuſted according to the ex- 
amplar given us in the characters of heroes, and the natural 
conſtitution of things, not meaſured by the failings of thoſe 
about him; and the world might be reſtored to its own 
good opinion, as well as to the favour of ORoMasDEs. 
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LETTER IIxxl 


CLEANDER to GoBRYAs. From Athens. 


THOU wilt not be ſurprized, that my correſpondence 
with Perſia hath been interrupted ſince my departure from 
Olympia, when I tell thee the occaſion of it. The morning 
after my arrival at Athens, a decree paſt the aſſembly of the 
people, that in the preſent exigence of affairs all the citizens, 
except the ſecond order called Hippeis (who only ſerve on 
horſeback) as well as the ſtrangers reſiding at Athens, ſhould 
repair without delay on board the fleet. Though I had 
ſcarce recovered the fatigue of the journey, and was ſenſible, 
that the accidents of the ſea, and the uncertainty of finding 
a conveyance for my letters would be a hindrance to the 
duties of my employment for ſome months; yet I conſidered 
at the ſame time, that an unwillingneſs to go would either 
raiſe a ſuſpicion of my real character, or betray a coolneſs in 
my affeCtion to the ſtate. Within a few days I prepared my 
military equipage, and complied with a very obliging offer 
of PHILOCLES to ſerve as a volunteer on board the quadri- 
reme, which he commanded. When the fleet, conſiſting 
of a hundred gallies of which PfoRMIO was admiral, had 
received failing orders, and the wind fat fair to carry them 
out of Pirzeus, almoſt the whole city aſſembled on the ſhore, 
to ſee the ceremonies practiſed on ſuch occaſions, and take 
the laſt leave of their friends and relations, who were re- 


pairing to their reſpective ſhips, Firſt fileace was pro- 
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claimed by ſound of trumpet; the public herald repeated a 
ſolemn form of words, which contained vows to the gods for 
the ſucceſs of the Athenian arms. When that was ended, 
the admiral and trierarchs of the fleet appeared on deck; 
and after they had poured a libation to NEPTUNE, drank in 
golden cups to the fortune of the voyage. Whilſt a Pzan 
was ſinging, the whole fleet ranged themſelves in line of 
battle, ſtruck their oars, and made the beſt of their way out 
of their harbour, amidſt the acclamations of that vaſt con- 
courſe of ſpectators. We proceeded for the coaſt of Pelo- 
ponneſus, and after waiting in vain for the enemy's fleet to 
come out, made deſcents in ſeveral parts, and ravaged the 
country. We were informed by ſome priſoners, that the 
allies had drawn together a ſmall body of troops at Corinth, 
being much diſappointed by the uneaſineſs, which ſeveral of 
their cities expreſſed at the continuance of the war, and diſ- 
pirited by the extraordinary armament, which the Athenians 
had fitted out in fo ſhort a time. As an attempt to demoliſh 
the Corinthian fleet in port was looked upon as too hazard- 
ous, we contented ourſelves in ſhewing the ſuperiority of 
our ſtrength in the eyes of all Greece ; and on hearing the 
allies were retired into winter-quarters, received orders to 
return. The expences of this year's campaign, though it 
has been unactive, have proved very burdenſome to the 
Athenians. Beſides the fleet, which cruiſed about Pelo- 
ponneſus, they had another of the ſame force to guard their 
own coaſts ; and have lately ſent a reinforcement of 50 ſhips 
to CLIPPIDESs, under the command of PAchEs, with a 
ſupply of 200 talents. They are in great hopes, that Mi- 
tylene will be obliged to ſurrender before the beginning 
of next ſummer, as it is now blocked up both by land and 


ſea. 


The reſolute and brave action of 220 Plateans is at preſent 
the general ſubject of converſation here. The ſcarcity of 
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| proviſion within the town, and the difficulty of throwing in 
relief from without, inſpired a party of the garriſon with the 
bold deſign of eſcaping through the lines. They began 
with computing the height of the wall of circumvallation 
by exactly reckoning the number of the rows of bricks, 
that compoſed it. They next took the advantage of a 
dark tempeſtuous night, and fallied out of the town under 
the guidance of THEANETUsS an augur, and EUPOLPI- 
DAS an officer, marching at ſome diſtance from each 
other to prevent the claſhing of their armour. They ap- 
plied the ladders to the intervals between the towers, two 
of which were immediately ſeized, and the centinels killed. 
A looſe tile, that fell from the wall, gave an alarm to the 
Peloponneſian camp; but as the beſieged made a feint ſally 
on the other ſide, and the darkneſs of night and the ſtorm, 
which beat full in their faces, helped to encreaſe the con- 
fuſion, they durſt not leave their poſts. In the mean time 
the ſelect number, that had made themſelves maſters of the 
towers, ſecured the paſſage for the reft of their company, 
who, when they had mounted the firſt wall, changed the 
ladders, and came down on the other fide, where they drew 
. themſelves up to defend the detachment, that were preparing 
to quit the towers. Whilſt theſe laſt were deſcending a 
body of reſerve belonging to the beſiegers came up with 
lights, and the whole Platean party had juft time to make 
their eſcape. They retired by the way, that lies towards 
Thebes, in order to deceive the Peloponnefians, who ſent 
out detachments in purſuit of them on the road leading to 
Athens. When they were returned to the camp, the Pla- 
teans changed their courſe, and arrived ſafely here. I 
have procured from one of them a plan of the fortifica- 
tions of the city, and the works of the beſiegers, which 
I ſend encloſed in this packet, together with a journal of 
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the expedition to the coaſts of Peloponneſus drawn up by 
PHILOCLES. | 


The advantages, which the Athenians have received 
from a war now advanced to the concluſion of its fourth 
year, are fo trifling in compariſon of the ambitious pro- 
jects, which they formed to themſelves at the beginning 
of it, and the inſupportable burden of their annual expences, 
that ſeveral of the moſt intelligent and diſintereſted citi- 
ens begin to think ſeriouſly of propoſing terms for an ho- 
nourable accommodation. But the party, that deſire the 
continuance of the quarrel, have a great influence over the 
minds of the ignorant multitude, and flatter them with 
hopes of aſſiſtance from ſeveral foreign princes, as PER- 
. DICCAS king of Macedon, SiTALCEs, and our potent 
monarch. The head of this faction, CLEON, has lately 
received a diſgrace, under which nothing but his matchleſs 
aſſurance could ſupport him. He had taken a bribe of 
five talents from ſome tributary iſlands, to obtain for them 
a diminution of the taxes, which they pay to this ftate. 
The bargain by ſome means or another got air, and the 
Hippeis (or knights) brought a charge of corruption againſt 
him in the name of their order, before the Areopagus. 
'The accuſation was clearly made out, and he was obliged 
to refund the talents. LAMAchfus a young man is lately 
elected one of the ten generals by CLEoN's intereft, who 
carried his point in ſo high a manner, that it gave ſingular 
offence. The oppoſite party have engaged ARISTOPHANES 
the comic poet, to write a play, which is intended to pre- 
pare the minds of the people for overtures of peace, by 
ſetting forth the detriment, that the war occaſions to the 
common intereſt of Greece, the miſeries it has brought 
upon Athens, and the views of their orators and generals, 
who defire to prolong it. Neither the memory of PERI- 
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CLES, nor the characters of the preſent adminiſtration, will 
be ſpared in the piece, which is to be performed at the next 
feaſts of Bacchus. 


I cannot pretend to determine, whether the repreſenta- 
tion of this comedy will have that effect upon the minds 
of the people, which ſome expect from it. It has been 
long obſerved of the Athenians, that though they ſee even 
with pleaſure their greateſt miniſters accuſed upon the 
ſtage of the groſſeſt enormities, and villified with the 
ſevereſt ſatire, and permit the fables of their deities to be 
expoſed with all the licentiouſneſs of a ſcurrilous buffoon 
wit; yet neither is the management of their affairs taken 
from the former, nor a grain of incenſe leſs offered upon 
the altars of the latter. Farewel. 


F 
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ET 


CRATIPPUs to CLEAN DER. 


THERE is no part of my inſtructions, that I obey with 
fo much private ſatisfaction, as that relating to my correſ- 
pondence with thee. From hence I not only foreſee the 
greateſt advantage to our maſter's ſervice, but I promiſe 
myſelf the moſt valuable improvements from the commu- 
nication of thy ſagacity and experience, and perhaps, ſhould 
I be found not unworthy, a friendſhip, which will be the 
honour of my future life. 


When the council of the Great King, obſerving the 
new light that was thrown upon the affairs of Greece by 
every diſpatch of thine from Athens, had determined to 
place an agent alſo at Sparta, my patron GoBRYas caſt his 
eyes upon me for that employment. He conſidered, that 
the misfortunes of my family would be a proper recommen- 
dation of me here. We fell with the ariſtocracy, and were 
| obliged to leave Rhodes, when the popular faction pre- 
vailed, and made an alliance with Athens. My two bro- 
thers have ever ſince taken up their reſidence on the oppo- 
ſite coaſt of Caria, waiting for ſome turn of affairs in our 
favour. And thou knoweſt, thoſe of our principles through- 
out all Greece place their only hope in the ſucceſs of the Pe- 
loponneſian arms. 


As ſoon as I arrived, I waited upon BR as1DAs, a young 
officer of reputation, and preſented to him the token from 
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my brother THERON his hoſt. He received it very cor- 
dially, and expreſſed his ſatisfaction at this opportunity of 
returning the good offices done him, while the galley he 
commanded lay in the port of Caunus. I told him, that 
driven from my own country I had made the tour of Greece 
and Aſia, and had even ſeen the court of the Great King; 
but that, tired with wandering, I was determined to fix at 
laſt in this ſeat of ſecurity and virtue, where valour and diſ- 
Cipline repel all dangers from without, and an uniform obe- 
dience to the beſt laws prevents the more fatal evils from 
within. He replied with a ſmile, that a taſte of Suſa was 
by no means a preparation for a Spartan diet; but that he 
would obtain a licence from the Proxeni for my ſtay in the 
city, and would propoſe me for a member to the little ſo- 
ciety, where he daily eat his frugal meal. I thanked him, 
and added, that I might perhaps not be altogether unworthy 
ſome favour from the ſtate, as I was thoroughly informed 
of the condition of the Rhodian marine, a point my coun- 
trymen were ſo jealous of, and which might be a diſcovery 
of conſequence in the preſent war. 


The whole city is at preſent taken up with the funeral 
of ARCHIDAMUS. It is indeed a moſt folemn ceremony 
as if this people intended by ſo much reſpect paid to their 
dead princes, to make amends for the ſmall ſhare of regal 
pomp and authority they allow them when living. His 
character thou art no ſtranger to. He was the hoſt of thy 
friend PERICLEs. Theſe two great men were ſuſpected 
and traduced for meaſures, which the event proved to be 
wiſe and honeſt ; and they moſt effectually diſtreſſed each 
other by thoſe very counſels, which were branded. with the 
name of colluſion and treachery. Yet ſtill the memory of 
ARCHIDAMUS is purſued with reproaches ; and a prudent 
and glorious adminiſtration of more than forty years cannot 
make amends for his unwillingneſs to enter ſuddenly into a 
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deſperate war, and his forbearing a while to puſh the 
enemy in ſuch a manner, as would render all terms of 
accommodation impoſſible. This furious ſpirit is kept up 
in the republic by the Ephore STHENELA1Das, he, whoſe 
violent oration prevailed over all the king's reaſons, and 
hurried the aſſembly into a vote, that the treaties were 
broken on the part of Athens. | 


From the imperfect ſurvey of things I have yet been able 
to take, I muſt not pretend to determine the queſtion about 
this war, how far Sparta was intereſted in the quarrel of her 
Corinthian allies ; or what credit ſhe might give to the 
Athenians offer of ſatisfaction. But this I am convinced 
of, it will ever be my duty to add fuel to this flame, and to 
attach myſelf to the party, which declares againſt all over- 
tures of peace. While their diſputes continue (which we 
ſhould wiſh for in the firſt place) the general force of Greece 
is daily growing weaker. And ſhould even one of the 
powers prevail, and put an end to the war by the ruin of 
its rival, that every ſucceſs would turn the thoughts of the 
conqueror upon tyrannizing over Europe ; nor would he 
quit that near and tempting proſpect for the diſtant view of 
empty glory in the fields of Aſia. Adieu. | 


From Sparta. W. 
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LEFT T-E R 11 


CLEANDER to ORSAMEs. 


SINCE I read over the writings of the Grecian poets, 
noble friend, I have often thought it might be a very im- 
proving as well as pleaſing ſpeculation, to inquire into the 
cauſe and origin of fables in the world; how the powers 
of nature and the human paſſions were firſt allegorized; 
and in what manner the plain facts of ancient hiſtory came 
to be mixed with the ornaments of a poetic imagination. 
After having made ſome ſearch into the ſubject, at leaſt ſo 
far as might enable me to converſe upon it, I went one day 
into the Lyceum, and fell accidentally into diſcourſe with 
CTESIPHON a learned ſophiſt. He told me, he ſhould be 
very proud to inſtruct an inquiſitive ſtranger in a point, 
which he himſelf had ſo thoroughly conſidered : but I muſt 
intreat you, ſaid he, not to diſcover to any one thoſe ſen- 
timents, which I ſhall lay before you, leſt ſome malicious 
perſon ſhould accuſe me of ſpeaking againſt the gods of my 
country, and cite me to appear before the court of Areopa- 
gus. I aſſured him of my inviolable ſecrecy, and then he 
entered on the matter without further apology. You know, 
ſaid he, that the eaſtern parts of the world are thought to 
have been much ſooner peopled than the climates of the 
Weſt. The Greeks therefore lived for many years in a 
ſtate of ignorance and rudeneſs, while other regions enjoyed 
the ornaments as well as the conveniencies of life. Their 
diet was of the wild herbs of the field; their clothing of 
leaves; and the caverns, which were formed by the hand 
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of nature in unculvitated mountains, were their places of 
habitation, The coloners, who mixed with them from 
#gypt and Phcoenicia, endeavouring to temper the ſavage- 
neſs of the nation: and by communicating their cuſtoms 
to them, inſenſibly formed them to the politer. arts of hu- 
manity. They taught them to {trip the wool. from the ſkins 
of animals, and to cure it for uſe. The knowledge of 
building and agriculture, when firſt revealed to them, was 
eſteemed of ſo excellent and neceſſary a nature, that the ' 
gratitude, which they owed to their benefactors, very na- 
turally broke out into expreſſions of adoration. They re- 
garded them as ſent from heaven for the benefit of mortals, 
and adopted them after death among their deities. Hence 
aroſe the gods of the Greeks; and their Oryaevs, 
APOLLo, and HERMES (who is the ſame with the Thorn 
or Mercury of Egypt) take their riſe from the laws and 
manners, which they gave to a barbarous and rough race. 
And to fay the truth, CLEANDER, ſuch improvements as 
theſe might well demand the admiration of mankind in the 
dawnings of fcience, which are the principal ſupports of 
health and facial felicity in more illuminated ages. Your 
account is certainly a very fair one, anſwered I, and what 
I ſhall readily acquieſge in. But methinks the craft of 
theſe wiſe men concurred with the ignorance of theſe 
favages in the advancement of fable. For the firſt law- 
givers and reformers of mankind, the better to claim 
reſpect from their countrymen and kindred, were ambitious 
to be thought defcended from the gods, and to have had 
frequent interviews with them of ſingular importance. 
Yes, replied he, a divine miſſion ſtrikes immediately with 
awe, and inclines us to implicit reverence and belief. The 
prieſts too were careful to contend with one another in 
raiſing altars to the memory of a new hero, and vamping 
up religious ceremonies to be performed in his. honour. | 
They buſied themſelves in writing whole volumes of fables ; 
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and he, who had the beſt invention, generally bore away 
the approbation of the multitude to his ſhrine, as well as 
the gainful applauſe of the more wealthy. Beſides, before 
the uſe of letters and writing came amongſt us, the remem- 
brance of great and illuſtrious actions depended only on a 
| ſort of family or national tradition. Sometimes indeed 
they raiſed a monument with an uncouth repreſentation 
engraven on it of the thing, which gave occaſion to the 
erecting it; and perhaps now and then an irregular ſong 
was tuned to the praiſes of a celebrated conqueror. Un- 
doubtedly, returned I, tradition is a fatal enemy to truth, 
One may ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that in order to imprint a 
ſtory more effectually on the minds of children and ſtangers, 
a man zealous for the reputation of his anceſtors might 
frequently intermix the marvellous with the probable ; and 
when he was warmed by diſcourſe, might indulge himſelf 
in ſome flights of fancy, which he little thought contagious 
enough to infect the hiſtories of after-times. Yet fo it has 
proved, ſaid the ſophiſt ; conſider only the lying relations 
of travellers, and you will ſoon be brought to aſſert what 
you ſuppoſe. The fiftions of theſe have paſſed, like the 
family traditions you ſpeak of, for truth, and are adopted 
into our accounts of the early ages. At preſent indeed we 
are aware of ſuch counterfeits; and though we hear out 
their tales with patience, we diſdain to receive them with 
credulity. No man of ſenſe converſes now-a-days with 
one, who has been a tedious voyage, without making ſome 
grains of allowance for the embelliſhments, which ſuch 
perſons are too apt to give to their narration. To be ſerious, 
it is very difficult for one, who is fure of not being con- 
tradicted, to reſiſt a ſtrong inclination to tell wonders. 
Did not a traveller come back full fraught with extraord:- 
nary curioſities, his friends would laugh at him for pretend- 
ing to have made the 2 7 foreign countries; and he 
2 


— 
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would appear at once uninformed and ridiculous. . Senſible 
therefore, that he is permitted to enlarge and improve as he 
pleaſes, he thinks it becomes him to relate one ſtory after 
another in ſuch a manner, as each ſhall amaze you, without 
giving you a moment's pauſe to queſtion him upon any. 
Should we commend the imagination of a poet or a painter, 
if they made no uſe of that general licence, which is granted 
them, of inventing what they pleaſe, and adorning thoſe 
inventions with all the lively images of fancy? It is their 
office, you know, rather to amuſe than inſtru; and not 
content with forgiveneſs for endeavouring to deceive us, 
they demand applauſe for deceiving ingeniouſly. In this 
reſpect, CTESIPHON, (interrupted I) you are in the right 
to be candid to the poets: but methinks no excuſe is ſuſh- 
cient for the travellers. They have received indeed, as you 


intimate, a kind of licence for lying; but it is a privilege 


more allowed them from courteſy and preſcription, than 
from the motives of reaſon and good ſenſe. In my opinion, 
no quarter ſhould be given to thoſe, who by forging ſtrange 
things of the nations they have paſſed through, miſrepreſent 
one half of mankind to the other; and inftead of eradicating 
the popular ſelfiſhneſs and little prejudices of their country- 
men, ſerve only to confirm and encreaſe them. Such as 
theſe may be ſaid to ſow the ſeeds of divifion among the 
inhabitants of the earth, and to baniſh the great principle 
of univerſal benevolence from the world. Let us return to 
the poets, To relate a fact with ſimplicity is not ſo pecu- 
liarly their province, as to relate it with ornament. The 
poetic diction muſt neceſſarily be raiſed to diſtinguiſh it 
from the calmneſs of proſe writings. A certain ſpirit of 
enthuſiaſm ought to diffuſe a complexion of ſupernatural 
inſpiration over their compoſitions, which would appear 
frantic in a plain commentary or annal. With them every 
ſhepherdeſs is a nymph or Na1aD; every huntreſs a 
Diana; every beauty a VENUS. True, (anſwered he) 
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and the language of poetry would be nothing without it. 

How could we reliſh the Iliad or Odyſſey of our admired 
HomeR, without the divine machinery introduced there, 
and the mixture of thoſe intereſting fables, which he has 
wove into his poems? Do you not think the invaſion of 
Greece by XERxXEs, when he ſwept acroſs the globe with 
millions in his train, a more wonderful ſtory in every part 
of it, than the war of Troy would appear to us, when ſtript 
of its poetical apparel? In a word, the impatient ſon of 
PELEus is obliged to HoMER for his immortality ; and the 
fame of that ancient ſiege is more owing to the warm ima- 
gination of the poet, than to any hiſtorical accounts, that 
have been tranſmitted to us of it. None of theſe repreſent 
it in half ſo conſiderable a light. An hiftorian would tell 
us ſimply, that Hxc rox was a brave man: the poet informs 
us, he has Mars for his companion. Is ULyssts ſhip- 
wrecked? It is faid, that NePTUNE is angry with him; 
and the wiſdom of the ſame hero is attributed to the inſpira- 
tion of MinNnERyAa. Thus the Greeks, in imitation of the 
Phœnicians and Ægyptians, have filled their hiſtory with 
mythology. The ground of the fable is real, while the 
ornaments are feigned; and the truth of antiquity is de- 
formed by the ignorance of the people, the artifice of the 
prieſts, and the genius of the poets. Painters and ſculptors 
have contributed not a little to ſupport the credit of fabulous 
ſtories; and a Satyr, or a Fawn, a Syren, or a Centaur 
is often indebted for its ſpurious exiſtence to an elegant 
ſtatue or a fine painting. And here, added I, let us not 
forget the theatres of Athens. They are founded upon 
fiction, and ſubſiſt by the reception, which it meets with. 
The poet feigns converſations and actions in the dramatic way. 
His plot is taken from ſome fable, It is ſet as it were in 
motion before our eyes; and if the repreſentation is per- 
formed with plauſibility, we almoſt begin to think the tale 
not impoſſible in reality. Beyond diſpute (continued he) 
the ſtage may be called the kingdom of mythology, It 
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reigns there protected by the ſuperſtition of the people, 
and is encouraged by all the arts of national profuſion. But 
there has not been a more plentiful ſource of fable, than 
the ignorance of the firſt ages in philoſophy. From thence 
ariſe many of their aſtronomical fables and fanciful repre- 
ſentations of the powers of nature; for curioſity leads men 
to enquire into the cauſes of extraordinary effects; and if 
the true explications are wanting, imaginary ones take their 
place. Each river and fountain is ſuppoſed to have a guar- 
dian deity; /AE0LUs is made ruler of the winds ; Iris or 
the rainbow is appointed meſſenger to the gods; the ſun and 
moon are worſhipped under the names of ApoLLo and 
CYNTHIA, and eclipſes are ſaid to be owing to the loves of 
EnDymIoNn and DrAx A. Thus, faid he, there is nothing 
ſo abſurd but the creating power of a poet can command it. 
But ſurely one may account for their allegorizing all phy- 
fical events from the natural temper of mankind. Theſe 
events of themſelves being extraordinary, are a good foun- 
dation for a poetical fancy to work upon; and we are more 
pleaſed with a fable, that conveys a ſignificant meaning, 
than with one, which engages our admiration, without 
ſatisfying the underſtanding. In this manner the poets 
chooſe to blend utility with entertainment, to amuſe us with 
ſuch ſtories, as are raiſed upon inſtructive truths. And I 
believe we may conſider it as a general clue to all the intri- 
cacies of mythology, that moſt of its fables are built, either 
on the actions of hiſtory, or the operations of nature; on the 
Ms te of civil policy, or the maxims of morality, 


Our ſophiſt was now wn by foe other pupil; 

but as I went away from him, he told me, he would be 
glad of my company once mote in the Lyceum, for that the 
ſubject of fables was by no means . 


From Athens. 2 
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L ET F E RR EXE 


CLEANDER to ORsSAamMeEs. 


A few days after my former viſit to the Lyceum I 
returned thither, and at a diſtance ſaw CrRESIPHON en- 
gaged in earneſt converſation with one of his followers. 
As ſoon as he perceived me, he left his diſciple, and ran up 
to meet me. I have juſt been inſtructing a young man, 
ſaid he, in the beneficent nature of the gods and the firſt 
principles of juſtice, I found his mind corrupted with 
every popular prejudice, and unhappily immerſed in all the 
wild extravagancies of fable. He was pleaſed, that his 
follies were patronized in the character of ſome ancient 
hero, and vindicated his own vices from the example of 
JuPITER. It is really incredible to obſerve, what early 
havock ſuperſtition makes in the government and ceconomy 
of human nature; and perhaps it might admit of ſome 
diſpute, whether the diſbelief of a providence, or the abſurd 
romances of ſuperſtition have been moſt fatal to mankind. 
If the one diſowns the exiſtence of ſuperior beings, the other 
confeſſes ſo many fooliſh and arbitrary tyrants : if the former 
gives a looſe to the paſſions, the latter debaſes and enſlaves 
the reaſon. Every day's experience convinces me of this 
truth; and I can no longer wonder at the ignorance and groſs 
_ credulity of the firſt ages, when I meet with ſuch unaccount- 
able inſtances of both in the days of knowledge and improve- 
ment. But let us apply more cloſely to our ſubject, 


The laſt thing we took notice of the other day was, that 
the poets for the moſt part founded their fables, not only 
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on ſome fact in hiſtory, or phenomenon in nature, but on 
the ſentiments of civil policy and the maxims of morality. 
For my own part, I am fo thoroughly perſuaded of this, con- 
tinued CTESIPHON, that the notion can never be wreſted 
from my mind by any plauſibility of wit, or force of reaſon- 
ing. When we are told, that, after the expulſion of the 
giants from heaven, fame ſprang from the earth as their 
youngeſt ſiſter, can we apply it to any thing but to the ſedi- 
tious murmurs, which uſually ſucceed an inſurrection? Or 
from the ſtory of CAsSAN DRA do we not immediately col- 
lect the fruitleſſneſs of untimely counſels? As ſhe diſdained 
to ſubmit herſelf to the deſires of ApoLLo, the god of har- 
mony, in like manner ſuch adviſers, too proud of their own 
wiſdom and dexterity, diſregard the occaſions to ſpeak and 
to be ſilent, the difference between vulgar and judicious 
ears, and the grace and gravity of diſcourſe. Thus let their 
judgments be ever fo profound, they fail of their purpoſe ; 
and rather accelerate than prevent the ruin of their friends. 
The thought, anſwered I, is ingenious; I may add, perhaps, 
refined: and to be plain with you, one cannot but obſerve, 
that if the prieſts and. bards of antiquity, intended by each 
of their fables to convey ſome exquiſite inſtruction to the 
minds of their ſcholars, they took a great deal of pains to ex- 
preſs with obſcurity and in a large compaſs of words, what 
they might have delivered in fewer terms with more eaſe _ 

and perſpicuity. Beſides, you ſcarce allow, that they ever 
invented a fable merely for the ſake of giving play to the 
imagination. And ſo according to your thoughts of the 
matter, we muſt ſuppoſe the neceſſitous and wandering 'aciv« 
of antiquity entruſted with all the arcana of religion, ac- 
quainted with the arts of princes, and to have made them 
ſelves maſters of the ſeveral myſteries of government. The 
learning of the world at that time, replied CTESIPHON, lay 
in few hands; and the A, whom you ſpeak of, had cer- 
tainly the largeſt ſhare of it. Their travels to the courts 
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of petty lords (of whom there were many in thoſe days) and 
to the towns, which were then in higheſt repute through 
Greece, furniſhed them with a more conſiderable knowledge 
of the manners of various nations, and their opinions in re- 
ligion and polities, than any other inhabitants of the country. 
HoMER, you know, is reported to have converſed with 
LycuR6vs; and they ſay, that, in forming the Spartan ſtate, 
the ſevere lawgiver paid a peculiar deference to the ſenti- 
ments of the fanciful poet. With reſpect to their tales, to 
me it ſeems more reaſonable to imagine, that theſe *auiz, al- 
ways conceal ſome ſubject of improvement under the maſk 
of fable. It was the faſhion of the Ægyptians to utter 
themſelves in parables and dark ſayings. The Greeks have 
derived the ſame cuſtoms from their teachers ; and you know 
it has been conſtantly looked upon as part of the wiſdom of 
antiquity. But the invention of romance for the ſake of ro- 
mance could only be an argument of folly. As to your ob- 
jection to the uſe of allegory, I can in no ſort admit it. A 
ſoul ſo aptly prepared for inſtruction as yours, CLEANDER, 
would chooſe the neareſt way to it. But how few are there, 
alas! who have the ſame diſpoſition to receive it? A plain 
truth cannot offend you: were it moulded and ſoftened to 
your inclination, you would think it an affront to your un- 
derſtanding; and you have no ſooner marked out an error 
in your conduct, than you reform it. I beſeech you not to 
judge of the reſt of mankind by the temper of your own 
mind. Allegory is a proper and familiar way of bringing 
thoſe to reaſon, who cannot bear a down-right reproof. It 
ſweetens the bitter draught of inſtruction; it carries nothing 
that is auſtere or diſguſting along with it; and the impreſſion, 
which it leaves, though gently and gradually made, is never- 
theleſs laſting. Allegory is the varniſh of truth ; and while 
it takes away nothing from the ſtrength of it, adds a gloſs 
and beauty to it, agreeable to all, and inviting to many. I 
am convinced, ſaid I, CTESIPHON, by your argument; and 
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the encomium, which you paſſed upon my temper in the 
courſe of it, is the only inſtance, where your judgment 
can be called in queſtion. But I intreat you to go on. 


Another ſource of mythology, added CTES1PHON, has 
been an ignorance in languages, eſpecially the Phcenician ; 
and this I am very well aſſured of from my own knowledge 
of that tongue. It is natural to imagine, that the language 
of the colonies, which came from Pheœnicia into Greece, 
would mix itſelf in proceſs of time with the original language 
of the country; and as it abounds with equivocal words and 
phraſes, whenever the Greeks met with them in the Phoeni- 
cian hiſtories, they thought themſelves at liberty to explain 
them agreeably to their own humour. An example or two 
will ſuffice to maintain my obſervation. The word Nahhaſeh 
imports equally a keeper or a dragon. Hence the tale of 
the golden fleece and the garden of the Heſperides. From 
Alpha or Ilpba, ſignifying alike a bull or a ſhip, they framed 
the ſtory of EuRoPaA's being carried off by JUPITER trans- 
formed into a bull, inſtead of ſaying more conſiſtently with 
the accidents of common life, that ſhe was conveyed in a 
ſhip to Crete. By the aſſiſtance of languages one may trace 
the origin of thoſe Egyptian and Phoenician fables, that 
have been deformed and varied by the Greeks, with a view 
to prove, that the riſe of all was among them, and that they 
received neither their deities nor great men from any other 
people. This ariſes from their national pride in pretending 
to be airix8 or Aborigines of the country. 


The tale of EUROPA, which you have juſt mentioned, 
anſwered I, puts me in mind of another ſource of fable, ri- 
diculous perhaps and whimfical, but not yet touched upon; 
I mean a regard for the reputation of ſeveral matrons and 
princeſſes of antiquity. As it was impoſſible their chaſtity 
ſhould ever be violated by human means, or the allurements 
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of the faireſt mortals, ſome god muſt have forced them to a 
compliance with his wiſhes ; and thus the ſoft gallantries of 
the lover were imputed to the arbitrary injunctions of a 
deity. 


After all, concluded the ſophiſt, we muſt look for the 
chief cauſe of fable in vanity, the prevailing foible of man- 
kind. Our anceſtors, unable to follow plain nature, ab- 
ſurdly endeavoured to exceed it. For deſigning to raiſe their 
own characters to fame, or propoſe their own lives as the 
patterns for imitation, they deſcribed them with all the mar- 
vels of poetry and fancy. Strange fondneſs for fiction! that 
could make them aſpire to a reputation of extravagance, un- 

juſtly called heroiſm, and ſet themſelves for an example in 
ſuch actions, as are above the capacity of a man. How 
different is the behaviour of unaffected virtue! She diſdains 
the gay ornaments of fiftion, and borrows no luſtre but from 
her own intrinſic excellence. Her views are not like thoſe 
of the romantically ambitious, dependent on falſe glory, and 
the blaſt of popular applauſe. She teaches us to recommend 
our actions to the eſteem and admiration of poſterity, un- 
mixed with ſuch fantaſtic falſhoods, as may be thought juſtly 
an allay to their merit. 
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CF T TEE LEE. 


CLEANDER to MEGaByzus. From Athens. 


THY five thouſand darics *, noble ſatrap, are fo far from 
creating me a diſagreeable employment, that they give me 
occaſion to improve and indulge my taſte among thoſe cu- 
rioſities, which thou deſiredſt me to procure, and at the ſame 
time are of ſervice to me in my miniſterial capacity, by in- 
troducing me to the acquaintance of many conſiderable per- 
fons, and advancing me to a character, which the greateſt 
men here are fond of, that of a lover and judge of thoſe ele- 
gancies. Were my fellow-labourer CRaTipPus to under- 
take ſuch a commiſſion, he would at once loſe all the intereſt 
his ſingular addreſs has procured him in the ,Lacedemonian 
adminiſtration ; nay it were well, if he did not get himſelf 


expelled from that little community, where he daily ſups 


black broth for his maſter's ſervice, and out-does the native 
Spartans in bitterneſs againſt the Athenian politeneſs and 
Aſiatic magnificence. But here whatever tends to improve 
or adorn life, has its ſhare of reputation. The pencil of my 
countryman PARRHASIUS has obtained for him the right of 
citizenſhip; and PHIDIAõ“s ſkill in ſtatuary and architecture 
raiſed him ſo high in the ſtate, that he was treated like a 
public miniſter, and impeached before the people. But 
thou wilt not wonder at any marks of diſtinction ſhewn to 
artiſts in this city after thy adventure with ZEuxis at Ephe- 
ſus, if thou recollecteſt with how ſtately an air he received 


* See Letter XXX, 
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thy viſit, and, amidſt all the pomp and attendance of a Per- 
fian viceroy, how freely he reproved thy falſe criticiſms on 
his works x. To thoſe very reproofs is perhaps in ſome 
meaſure owing the admirable taſte thou now art maſter of; 
and which joined to that liberality, which equally diſtin- 
guiſhes thee, will eſtabliſh a ſchool of elegance in the Eaſt, 
and convert our affectation of the coſtly and unnatural into 
a love of what is great and ſimple. My ſituation enables 
me to aſſiſt this noble deſign; and it is with the greateſt 
_ pleaſure, I give thee a proof of my attention to it by the fol- 
lowing liſt of what I have collected. 


The two figures of Delian braſs are of +4 PoLycLETUs. 
In one he ſhews all the foft beauties of a delicate youth; in 
the other the manly grace and the ſtrong muſcling of a body 
trained to arms, Thou wilt be apt in the latter to charge 
the ſculptor with extravagance ; but the exerciſes conftantly 
practiſed in Greece give a ſhape to the parts very different 
from that of the leſs active nations. 


Moſt of the HER M f, thou wilt obſerve, have the ſame 
turn of countenance, That divine ſweetneſs is not the 
mere idea of the artiſt ; the hint is taken from ALI BIA DES &, 
the moſt beautiful youth in Athens. The Cupid holding 
a thunderbolt, which is alſo his portrait, I cannot but look- 


*The common ſtory of ALexanper and ArELLes is by ZELIAN. Var, 
hiſt. lib. 2, cap. 2. told of MeGaBvyzus and Zevuxis, 

+ PoLycLETus DiavuMENvuM fecit molliter juvenem & DoxvrHORUN 
viriliter puerum. PLIN. lib. 34. $. 19. 


t Athenienſes illos Hermas ALcis1ap1s ad corporis ſimilitudinem fabii- 
catos. ARNOB. adverſus gentes. lib. 6. 


De Cupidine fulmen tenente id affirmatur, Arcibiane cle principem 
forma in ca ætate. Prix. lib. 36. $. 4. 
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upon as ſomething prophetic, as a kind of expreſſion of that 
reputation and authority, which his charming perſon and moſt 
engaging behaviour are likely one day to procure him among 
his citizens. N | 


It was with difficulty I got the ſea-piece of ANDRORIus * 
from the family, whoſe anceſtor is the hero of it. The in- 
trepidity and eagerneſs, which appear in the face and aCtion 
of SCYLLIs, as he ſwims towards the Perſian galleys, whoſe 
cables he cut in the bad weather before the battle of Arte- 
miſium, are wonderfully expreſſed. Great miniſter, let not 
the ſubje& offend thee ; we love not our country the leſs, 
when we admire the virtue of an enemy; and a work of art 
like this ſent into Aſia, whatever be the ſtory, I conſider 
among the ſpoils of Greece. 


The victory of our troops over the + Egyptian rebels is 
however a more agreeable piece. The painter to ſhew it 
happened upon the Nile, has introduced a crocodile ſeizing 
an aſs upon the bank, and inriched the landſcape with a 
Sphinx and a Pyramid. 5 


Every maſter, thou wilt imagine, was ambitious to ſuc- 
ceed in the repreſentation of PerIcLEs H. To help the 
want of proportion in his head, and yet not quite loſe ſo 
ſtriking a particularity, they generally covered it with an 
helmet. He was otherwiſe a moſt graceful figure; and 


* ANDROBIUS pinxit SCYLLIN ancoras Perſicæ claſſis præcidentem. Pr.1w. 
lib. 35. S. 40. 

+ Cum przlium navale Ægyptiorum & Perſarum pinxiſſet, quod in Nilo, 
cujus aqua eſt mari ſimilis, factum volebat intelligi, argumento declaravit, 
quod arte non poterat; aſellum enim in littore bibentem pinxit & croco- 


dilum inſidiantem ei. PII v. ibid. So N. Povss1x ſhewed, that his ſcene 
lay in ZEgypt. 


2 PLuTaARCH in Pegrtciy, 
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CTESILAUS * has done him that juſtice, that in this ſtatue 
every ſpectator agrees he is truly Olympian. The ruler 
of Athens, the arbiter of Greece, the orator, the general, the 
ſtateſman, all appear in his look and attitude. CTEsiLaus 
indeed has the peculiar art of improving every charm, and 
adding dignity to the nobleſt ſubjects. 


After ſurveying this elegant portrait, what wilt thou 
think of the ſame great perſon, expoſed in the ridiculous 
draughts of a painter in CLEOx's pay, his only deformity 
aggravated, and every feature debaſed? Through all this 
thou wilt ſtill perceive a ſhocking likeneſs ; and the painter 
ſeems as happily to have copied the abulive defcription of 
the comic poet + CRATINus, as PHiDIas did thoſe 
t ſublime verſes of HomeR in the deſign of his JupITER. 
Such is the licence of the pencil at Athens. But it goes 
higher, and burleſques even their gods in the ſtory of the 
birth of BAcchus, where JUPITER appears in the dreſs 
and poſture of a woman in labour, with the goddefles, like 
goſſips, ſtanding round him. The enlightened adorers 
of MiTHR as, potent Satrap, may ſafely join in the laugh at 
ſuch monſtrous repreſentations. To expreſs the deity under 
any form we know to be abſurd and impious ; but at the 
ſame time we muſt allow, that to this ſuperſtition of the 
Greeks the arts of deſign owe their perfection and their very 
being. The rude image of ſome god was the firſt effort 
of ſculpture, and the moſt curious paintings adorn the walls 
of the temples. 


* CTgsILauvs,—Olympium PerrcLeM dignum cognomine. Mirum- 
que in hac arte eſt, quod nobiles viros nobiliores fecit. PII. lib. 34. 
$ 19. | 


+ The verſes are quoted by PlurARc in PeRICLE. 


+ Petulanti pictura innotuit, Jove Liberum parturiente depicto mitrato, - 
& muliebriter ingemiſcente inter obſtetricia dearum. Prin. lib. 35. 
$- 40. | 
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The encomiums of the poets have made & MyRon's 
cow ſo famous, that I was determined to procure it for 
thee. It is indeed a capital piece. The braſs, thou wilt 
ſee, is of a different kind from that employed by || PorLy- 
CLETUS; it comes from the forges of Ægina. Theſe two 
rivals vie even in the choice of their materials. 


The lion ſurrounded by Cupids by the ſame hand ſtrikes 
me much more. Wouldſt thou think it poſſible for that 
nobleneſs of character, which diſtinguiſhes the gods and 
heroes of PHID IAS, to be diſplayed in the brute creation? 
Myron's lion will convince thee of it. * The boys are 
deſigned with ſuch ſoftneſs, and placed ſo advantageouſly 
(ſome tying garlands round his neck, ſome playing with 
his paws, or climbing up his fides) that no groupe, how- 
ever ſuperior on account of its ſubject, has been more 
admired. 


The Genius of Athens is the work of PaRRHas1Us. + 
By the expreſſion he has given to his figure, and the attri- 
butes, with which he accompanies it, he moſt ingeniouſly 
ſhews us the temper and ſtate of this people. There is an 


$ MyrroneEm—bucula maximè nobilitavit, celebratis verſibus laudata. 
Prix. lib, 34. F. 19. 

| Zginetico ære Myron uſus eſt, Deliaco Pot vel Erbs, æquales atque 
condiſcipuli: æmulatio ijs in materia fuit. ibid. S. 5. 


Like the famous lion of RukE xs. 


* Lezna, aligerique ludentes cum ea Cupidines; quorum alij religatam 
tenerent, alij e cornu cogerent bibere, alij calcearent ſoccis. Prix. lib, 
36. §. 4. The boys like FiamingGo's. 


+ Pinxit PARRHASLUS A5oy Athenienſium, argumento quoque ingeni- 
oſo; volebat namque varium, iracundum, injuſtum, inconſtantem, eundem 
exorabilem, clementem, miſericordem, excelſum, glorioſum, humilem, fe- 
rocem, fugacemque & omnia pariter oſtendere. Pi IN. lib. 35. S. 36. 
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air of grandeur mixed with levity, and a fierceneſs tempered 
by generoſity. The owl repreſents political prudence, the 
caduceus eloquence, and the trident the dominion of the 
ſea, In genera] I muſt confeſs, theſe allegorical ſubjects 
ſeldom pleaſe me. It is difficult to find ſymbols, that exactly 
repreſent the idea they are intended for; and, if they are 
not ſuch as are authoriſed by common ule, they perplex 
and tire the ſpectator, inſtead of entertaining and informing 
him. 


I will not interrupt the pleaſure, which I flatter myſelf 
thou wilt receive from this account, with buſineſs of ſtate. 
My public diſpatches I have addreſſed to the chief ſcribe. 
I would ſpeak to thee on this occaſion, not as the loweſt 
ſlave of ARTAXERXES to the great ſupport of his throne, 
but as a paſſionate lover of the arts to the generous protector 


of them. 
W. 


| The end of the fourth year of the Peloponneſian war. 


* 
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CCC 


A. M. 3577. 2d. year of the 88th Olymp. 
The fifth year of the Peloponneſian war. 


C 


CIEAN DER to GoBRYAs. From Athens. 


I imagine it unneceſſary to inform the Perſian council 
of the invaſion of Attica by the allied army under the com- 
mand of CLEOMExNESs, guardian to PAUSANIAS the young 
Spartan king; and likewiſe of the failing of ALcipas with 
40 ſhips from the Peloponneſian ports to the relief of Mity- 
kne. CxArius cannot have failed to ſend the earlieſt 
accounts of both theſe events directly from Sparta. It falls 
within my province to ſend advice of the retreat of CLEOME- 
NEs, who after adding to the defolation of the country (if any 
thing ſtill remained to be laid waſte in a fifth ſucceſſive 
inroad) kept hovering about with a flying camp ſome time 
in expectation of the fleet's fucceſs, which had been ſent 
to Leſbos. The allies by making theſe annual incurſions 
ſeem to have it in view to diſtreſs the Athenians in deſtroy- 
ing their crops, and obliging the inhabitants of the villages 
to continue pent up within the walls of Athens ; and they 
hope, that the inconveniencies, to which thoſe unfortunate 
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families are reduced, who have now for four years been 
deprived of their ancient habitations and the revenues of 
their eſtates, will produce at laſt ſome notable turn in their 
favour. The want of proviſions in Athens was ſo great 
for ſome days, that the poorer citizens begun a tumult, 
which might have proved of dangerous conſequence. They 
firſt pillaged two merchants warehouſes in the ſtreet of the 
Tripods, and next aſſembled in great numbers to plunder 
the markets; but DioTIMus the archon polemarch with a 
detachment of the garriſon diſperſed them, and took the 
ringleaders priſoners. Soon after the Sitonai and Agora- 
nomoi (to whom the care of furniſhing the city with corn 
and inſpection of the markets are committed) brought in 
ſupplies from Eubcea and the coaft of Afia Minor, and the 
public tranquillity was entirely reſtored. The news arrived 
lately from Leſbos has entirely changed the ſcene. The 
complaints of the miſeries and expences of war are ſuc- 
ceeded by the joyful acclamations of victory, and the pleaſ- 
ing ideas of revenge over their revolted tributaries. Every 
man entertains his friends, decks his houſe with laurel, 
puts on his white robe, and pays his oblations at the ſhrine 
of his tutelar deity. The porticos of the temples are 
adorned with arms, and the priſons filled with captives. 
Yeſterday was kept as a ſolemn feſtival, and the Prytanes and 
Archons aſſiſted at a thankſgiving- ſacrifice to Jui ER in 
the name of the republic. Thou wilt judge, noble ſcribe, 
what occaſion there is for theſe rejoicings, when ] tell thee 
Mitylene is ſurrendered. The inhabitants reduced to great 
neceſſity through a ſcarcity of proviſions, and deſpairing 
of ſuccours from their allies, raiſed a ſudden commotion, 
obliged the rich to diftribute corn to the poor, and refuſod 
to obey further orders from their magiſtrates towards the 
defence of the town. The latter ſeeing all authority loft in 
2 2 | 
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the diſorders of the enraged populace, and apprehending, that 
the next ſtep they took would be to come to an agreement 
with the Athenians, from whence themſelves might be 
excluded, ſent out deputies of their own to PAcHEs, who 
commanded the ſiege; and that general admitted them to 
capitulate on thefe conditions; 1. That the city ſhould 
be immediately ſurrendered to the troops of the republic, 
and quarters provided for them during their ſtay in the iſland, 
2. That the Athenians ſhould be at liberty to determine 
concerning the puniſhment of the Mitylenians in what 
manner they pleaſed. 3. That Pacyes ſhould neithes 
put to death, impriſon, nor encloſe any citizen of Mitylene 
till the pleaſure of his ſtate was known. Theſe terms were 
ſtrictly obſerved. PAchEs has ſent back to Athens a part 
of his ſquadron, with a relation of the poſture of affairs in 
Leſbos, and SALATHUS an agent of Lacedemon, and the 
principal authors of the revolt, priſoners. Along with 
them likewiſe is arrived a deputation of the magiſtrates of 
Mitylene, who come to implore the mitigation of the 
puniſhment intended to be inflicted on them for their revolt. 
I much doubt, whether they will ſucceed in their errand. 
The people in general ſeem inclined by a rigorous ſentence 
to deter the reſt of their allies from the leaft thought of 
ſhaking off their dependance. No news is yet arrived of 
the Peloponneſian ſhips ; ſeveral are uneaſy, leſt they ſhould 
ſurprize the army and fleet at Mitylene, who are probably 
enjoying that ſecurity, which accompanies ſucceſs. 


If I can collect any thing from what NicanDER has 
communicated to thee of the views of his ftate in ſeeking 
an alliance with Perſia, it is, that they are unwilling to be 
reproached by the reſt of Greece with having brought in 
Barbarians to decide the quarrel, which makes them not 
very forward to ſmooth the openings to a negotiation. At 
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the ſame time they are inclined to keep on fair terms with 
the Great King, that they may be able to puſh on an 
alliance with him more briſkly, when any remarkable ſtroke 
of ill fortune befalls them. I would offer it to thy con- 
ſideration, whether it would not be adviſeable for the Perſian 
miniſtry, in return, to ſhew an abſolute averſeneſs to com- 
ply with their extravagant propoſals, and diſcover ſome 
inclinations of joining with the Athenians. I am perſuaded, 
it would ſoften their ſtiffneſs and diſdainful pride, when 
they ſee a weight like that of Perſia ready to be thrown 
into the oppoſite ſcale. I am encouraged to uſe this free- 
dom, illuſtrious miniſter, from the generous confidence, 
with which thou honoureſt me in thy diſpatches ; a confi- 
dence, which more than repays the value of my ſervices, 
and even makes the danger, to which my ſtation expoſes 
me, diſappear. It rejoices me to be aſſured from thy 
authority, that the deteſtable practices of Sacas were 
founded rather on the chimerical hopes of a forward traitor, 
and ſome ſpeeches thrown out by malecontents, than any 
formed plan of the great Satraps of Media, or the general 
diſcontent of that province. There is a merchant of Samos 
at Suſa, by name PyTHON, a notable man, whom the 
Athenians employ as a ſpy upon the ſublime court. I ſaw 
one of his letters in the hands of a ſenator of my acquain- 
rance, which relates to an inſtruction he had received from 
the ſenate to diſcover the progeſs of the Lacedemonian nego- 
tiation, and ſound the temper of the miniſters with regard 
to an embaſſy from hence. PyTHoN writes word, that 
no one could perſonally be more diſagreeable to the Per- 
« fjan court, than the reſident NicanptR; and if fome 
« Athenians of addreſs and politeneſs, enabled by large 
<« appointments to entertain magnificently, and conform to 
< the manners of the Eaſt, were ſent thither, before the 
« Lacedemonian repreſentations had made any impreſſion, 
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<« they need not to doubt of ſucceſs in whatever they under- 
ce took.” 


The Athenians are juſt deprived of their beſt admiral by 
the death of PHoRmio ; he was an officer of long experi- 
ence and deſerved reputation, having diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the war againſt the Samians, and commanded with great 
bravery and ſkill at the ſiege of Potidza, and the two naval 
fights off Naupactus, of which thou wilt find a relation in 
my diſpatches of the third year. His plain frugal way of 
living was extremely well ſuited to the ſimplicity of the firſt 
ages of the republic, and is now almoſt become a proverb. 
His loſs is much regretted by the ſailors, for though he 
kept up a ſtrict diſcipline, he behaved towards them with 
great humanity, and reſembled them in the honeſt _ 
neſs of his manners, 


I was juſt upon the point of cloſing up theſe letters under 
the cover of HIPPIAS, when DiopoTvus one of the Pry- 
tanes, a leading man here, made me a viſit, and informed 
me, amongſt other particulars, that a light frigate was juſt 
arrived, which brought letters from PaAchkEs, importing 
that two ſhips of his ſquadron, the Paralus and Salamis, 
being out on a cruize, had diſcovered ALciDas's ſquadron 
lying off the iſland Claros. As ſoon as he received this 
intelligence, he failed from Mitylene; and though he pur- 


' ſued them as far as Latmos, he could not come up with 


them. He had intercepted letters from TEeuTIPALUs ad- 
miral of Elis to this effect, that “ whilſt they were on their 
« voyage to Leſbos, they heard of the ſurrender of Mity- 
&« lene. Upon this a council of war was called, in which 
% ALCIDAS declared himſelf for a retreat, contrary to his 
<« opinion and that of other officers, who propoſed to land 
<« the troops by night, and attack the Athenians, before 
de they were ſettled in their quarters,” 
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Forget not, potent Satrap, to lay me at the feet of the 
mighty ARTAXERXES, the ſhadow of the divine OROMAs- 
DES on earth, | 


P. 


L N T E R 1 


CLEANDER to HY DAs PES. 


THE hideous noiſes of the people, which prevailed 
lately for ſeveral days in this city, on account of the orgies 
and ceremonies performed at the Dionyſia, have left ſuch 
an impreſſion upon my mind, as is not to be effaced by any 
tranquillity I enjoy at preſent. I own to thee, HyDasPes, 
J am ſo ſhocked with what I have ſeen and heard, that I can 
no longer think I dwell with the polite Athenians. It is 
with difficulty I can refrain from imagining myſelf tranſ- 
ported into a tribe of barbarous Scythians, where the wildeſt 
frenzy and licentiquſneſs have triumphed over all the die- 
tates of common modeſty. Thus enthuſiaſm gets the 
better of our reaſon; and they, who attend to the falſe 
principles of the Greek ſuperſtitions, forget to behave with 
the ſame decency and good ſenſe in the buſineſs of religion, 
which influence them in the ordinary concernments of life. 
The entertainments, which pleaſe me moſt, are the public 
ſpectacles of the theatre; and thou mayſt imagine I have 
not been fo incurious an obſerver of what paſſes round me, 
as to neglect being preſent at every repreſentation of this 
kind. Theſe are chiefly exhibited on their greateſt feſti- 
yals; IT mean thoſe of Bacchus and MIN ER vA; and are 
celebrated with as much gaiety and ſplendor in the midſt 
of a tedious and expenſive war, as in the moſt diſſolute 
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times of peace and luxurious plenty. For the genius of 


this people is equally turned to matters of diverſion and 


amuſement, as to the humane and military arts; and not a 
holiday in their calendar is unattended with martial exerciſes 
in memory of ſome hero, or a ſacred proceſſion in honour 


of ſome deity. 


The Athenian theatre is built in a ſemi-circular form on 
one fide, and ſquare-wiſe on the other. The ſpace com- 
priſed within the former is aliotted to the ſpectators, and 
contains many ſeats, which ariſe gradually to the top of it. 
The ſquare part in the front belongs to the actors, and in 
the interval between both lies the orcheſtra. The ſemi- 
circle has three rows of pillars raiſed one upon another, 
which form the body of the edifice in three different ſtories. 
From the higheſt of theſe the women ſee the repreſentation, 
protected from the inclemencies of the weather. As the 
actor can ſcarce be heard to the extremity of the theatre 
without aſſiſtance, the Athenians have contrived an ingeni- 
ous method of ſupplying that defect; they have placed huge 
vaſes of braſs under the ſeats, which being toned to all the 


different modulations of the human voice, convey the 


ſounds more ſtrongly and diſtinctly to the ear of the auditor. 
The orcheſtra, particularly ſo called, is appropriated to the 
dancers and pantomimes, who play between the acts, and 
at the end of divers repreſentations. On the one fide ſtand 
the chorus; on the other the band of muſic. The ſcenes 
occupy the whole front of the building from ſide to ſide; 
and when they are changed, ſhew occaſionally to the ſpec- 
tators, either a private apartment or the forum, the city 
or the country. As only the porticos are roofed, it is 
neceſſary to draw ſail cloths faſtned with cords to maſts 
over the reft of the theatre, to defend the ſpectators from 
the heat of the ſun. But as this cannot prevent the warmth 
cccaſioned by the bteath and perſpiration of ſuch vaſt 
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numbers, as are uſually preſent at theſe entertainments, 
they take care to allay it by perfumed waters, conveyed 
for that purpoſe above the porticos, which falling again 
through an infinity of ſmall pipes concealed in the ſtatues, 
with which the theatre abounds, diffuſe not only an agree- 
able coolneſs all round, but the moft fragrant ſcents. 1 
remember I was laſt year preſent in the theatre to ſee one 
of the tragedies of EURIPIDEs, when on a ſudden we were 
- diſturbed by a violent ſtorm of thunder and lightning, 
which immediately obliged all the ſpectators, in great con- 
fuſion, to retire for ſome time within the porticos behind the 
ſeats of the theatre. It was indeed one of the moſt miſera- 
ble hours I have paſſed ſince my arrival here, becauſe of the 
diſorder, which muſt neceſſarily attend ſo great a crowd; 
but I was amply rewarded for my ſufferings by the excellent 
performance that ſucceeded it. The laſt play I ſaw was the 
Acharnenſes of ARISTOPHANES. It was exhibited a few 
days ſince, and is the ſecond comedy that riſing poet has 
produced. The judges pronounced in favour of it againſt 
ſeveral others, which were preſented to them; and the prize 
was beſtowed on him with honour. On the morning before 
the repreſentation, PHILEMON and I were walking together 
in the forum, and ſaw many of the citizens going up to the 
Citadel, to receive their oboli (according to PERICLES'S 
law) for frequenting the theatre. My patron took notice 
to me of it, and told me, that he had vehemently oppoſed 
that law, when it was offered, and therefore diſdained 
accepting the penſion which it gave him a right to demand. 
In the afternoon I had the good fortune to accompany him 
to the play. We fat almoſt in the centre of the theatre, 
and were not only well ſituated for a view of the ſpectacle, 
but had at the ſame time an opportunity of ſurveying an 
audience of 30,000 people, without offence or interruption. 
Soon after we entered, the muſic joined in one of the moſt 
pleaſing concerts I have ever heard, compoſed by the union 
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of the Doric harp with the Phrygian flute; and my good 
friend looked round him with that air of complacency and 
ſatisfaction which the ſight of a numerous and chearful com- 
pany is apt to raiſe in a mind always exerting its humanity. 
As thou haſt never received any letters from me relating to 
the Athenian theatre, or their manner of acting, I ſhall 
mention to thee in this its moſt ſtriking peculiarities. The 
Grit remarkable thing which occurs, is, that the actors are 
all maſked ; for they ſay, the expreſſion of the countenance 
would be loſt at the further end of the theatre, without ſome 
invention of that fort. In comedy it has a further uſe, in 
exhibiting caricatura's of ſuch perſons on the ſtage, as the 
poet has an intention of ſetting in a ridiculous or ſcandalous 
light. I obſerved a man placed with a pitch-pipe in his 
hand behind one of the fide ſcenes, which played a note 
in the right key, whenever it was proper for the actors to 
give a different modulation to their voices; and I faw 
another ſtationed near him with an iron plate at the bottom 
of his foot, which he ſtruck upon the ground at ſtated 
intervals, to guide them in the well-timing of their action; 
as if the words and ſentiment would not almoſt of courſe 
lead an underſtanding player into the geſture and tone of 
voice, which may be requilite to expreſs both. 


For my own part, I am amazed how the national 
delicacy of Athens can endure ſo many glaring contradic- 
tions to nature; but though I have converſed with the moſt 
judicious among them on this head, I find the irreſiſtable 
force of prejudice and cuſtom has got the better of all ſenſe of 
propriety and decorum. Nor was I more pleaſed with the 
comedy than with the action. The plan of it was wholly 
factious, and deſigned to intimate the ſuperior excellence 
of peace above war. It repreſented an inhabitant of a little 
town in Attica much diſtreſſed by the loſſes he had under- 
gone in the Peloponneſtan campaigns, and unable to bear 
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them any longer. The poet introduced this man making a 
private excluſive agreement with the Lacedemonian army, 
and enjoying the fruits of peace, while the Acharnians, 
Megarians, and Athenians, endure all the painful hardſhips 
and ſervices of war. He inſinuated, that the people are 
amuſed either by the threats or promiſes of the ſenate, and 
the ambition of CLEON and Lamacnvus their generals, 
who advance their particular intereſt by prolonging the 
common calamity. In ſhort, neither the ſtate, nor its of- 
ficers, nay, not even the honoured memory of PERICLEs, 
was treated with mercy in this one play. In the very firſt 
act of it he ridiculed the aſſembly of Athens and the embaſ- 
ſadors ſent abroad by their countrymen, by ſuppoſing ſome 
of the latter to give a ſenſeleſs account to the former of a 
trifling negotiation with the Great King. In the ſecond 
act, he reflected on CLEON's character with peculiar ſeverity 
for the proſecution commenced againſt him laſt year, “ as 
« one, who expoſed the commonwealth to the deriſion of 
<« ſtrangers.” And the chorus pronounced a vaunting 
panegyric on ARISTOPHANES's qualities, as © an excellent 
« cenſor of manners, and counſellor of the ſtate ; as one 
c who deſerved highly of the Athenians, and had been much 
cc enquired after by the Perfian monarch.” This fulſome 
| ſtrain was received with a thunder of applauſe, and accon» 
panied with a new dance of ARISTOPHANES's invention. 
The whole piece was interſperſed with ſeveral parodies on 
EvuRi1P1DEs, and an infinite number of alluſions to the pub- 
lic tranſactions. | 


When the play was over, I could not help diſcovering my 
ſurprize to PHILEMON, as we walked home together, at the 
general approbation given by the audience to ſuch unjuſt 
and indecent ſcurrility. Surely, faid I, the performances 
of your comic poets are as ſo many ſeditious fhire-brands 
thrown by public authority among the people to inflame 
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them. Their wit is like the moſt dangerous and deadly 
poiſon, ſufficient to corrupt the minds of the vulgar againſt 
thoſe, who preſide over the arms and counſels of the ſtate. 
Are ye not apprehenſive, that contempt will one day beget 
hatred, and hatred will break out into violence and rebellion ? 
Methinks while the citizens in the adminiſtration have the 
management of the ſtage, it ſhould ſeem natural for them 
to mould its politics according to their own ſchemes, and 
make it ſpeak 1a their favour to the people. That would 
never be ſuffered, anſwered he; you know in Athens we 
conſider the ſtage, as a centinel poſted by our conſtitution 
to warn the republic of approaching perils. We are afraid 
of intruſting the leaſt degree of power with the beſt of our 
citizens, and whenever we are brought to that neceſſity, we 
have a thouſand arts of watching over them ; of putting them 
out of conceit with their greatneſs, leſt they ſhould grow 
too fond of it; and of ſetting them on their guard in actions 
of the minuteſt conſequence, How does it beat down the 
little pride of miniſters, to reflect, that all their meaſures are 
canvaſſed by a comic poet; and that their foibles are expoſed 
licentiouſly to the public view, while the ridicule is reliſhed 
and applauded by their countrymen ? But, faid I, are not 
their meaſures enough cenſured or commended in the proper 
places of debating, in the aſſemblies of the people? Is it 
not ſufficient, that they are examined by the art of your 
orators, without being humourouſly abuſed by your poets 
and play-writers ? Beſides, it is dangerous to regard ridicule 
as the criterion of truth, for it preſents us commonly with 
partial and unfair repreſentations of it. By throwing falſe 
colours over the dictates of wiſdom, we may give them the 
appearance of folly; and I take ARIisTOPHANEs to be more 
concerned for the ſucceſs of a witticiſm, than the welfare of 
the public; a buffoon, who could be ſcarce grave upon the 
ruin of his country. 


$ 
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PHILEMON was going to reply, and I would have talked 
with him more upon the ſubject, but he was unfortunately 
called off by ſome of his acquaintance. Forgive me then, 
if I vent my aſtoniſhment to thee. Is it not ftrange, my 
noble friend, that the public Archons ſhould authoriſe theſe 
fatires on the public officers and meaſures of the ſtate? Or 
that thoſe, who are intended by the conſtitution to reſtrain, 
ſhould yet be the legal encouragers of licentiouſneſs ? Is it 
not impious, that in the very act of devotion to a deity, 
they ſhould dare to laugh at, and expreſs their contempt for 
that deity? Is it not impolitic, that the civil magiſtrate ſhould 
not only be acceſſary to a libel on his methods of exerciſing 


the civil authority, but even ſtrike by this means at religion, 


the ſupport and foundation of that authority? Is it not more 
than abſurd, that every private citizen ſhould be paid out of 
the public funds, for going, where an affection for new di- 
verſions would of courſe invite him, and that the revenue 
ſhould be thus idly waſted, in the midſt of a war, and to the 
diſappointment of the public ſervice ? Was it not inconſiſtent 
with the character of a wiſe man, to propoſe the law which 
enacted this extravagance, and at once eſtabliſh it beyond 
the power of a repeal? Perhaps it would not have amazed 
one, if PERICLES had given money to the people, to prevent 
them from frequenting a place, where his own character was 
ſo infamouſly reviled. But was it not ridiculous to take 
pains in quickening their appetite for ſcandal ? And did he 
not act unbecoming the greatneſs of his temper, in ſtooping 
to ſuch a dirty and fatal art of popularity? Is it not incredi- 
ble, that the repreſentation of a few tragedies ſhould have 
coſt more money to this city, than the naval armaments of 
all Greece, in defence of its freedom againit XERxes ? Or 
that the Athenian republic ſhould be unanimouſly profuſe in 
improving taoſe pleaſures, which may contribute hereafter 
to deſtroy it, like the wretch who decorates the funeral pile, 
on which he is one day to be burut? Flow inconititent is the 
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lawleſs democracy of Athens! while the government under 
which thou liveſt, potent ſatrap, is more ſteady in its move- 
ments, more jealous of its power, and more tender of the 
regard that is ſhewn to it. Were ſuch a fellow as ARIS“ 
TOPHANES to publiſh his comedies in Perſia, with a view 
to ridicule the actions of ſo great a miniſter as MEGABYZ Us; 
a fellow, who can expoſe an honeſt, and diſconcert a wiſe 
meaſure, who can recommend a weak one, and ſanctify a 
baſe one ; by the holy fire of the magi, our monarch would 
put him to the ſevereſt torments his royal vengeance could 
inflict, and doom him to the lingering death of malefactors 


in the Aſh-tower * at Ecbatana. 
CG. 


An high tower being filled a great way from the bottom with aſhes, the 
criminal was thrown head-long from the top of it into them, where by 
means of a wheel they were raiſed about him, till he was ſuffocated. See 
VALER. Max. L. IX. c. 2. Exter. $ 6. 2 Maccah. c. xiii. Note by the 


tranſlator. 
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_ Hiypptas to CLEANDER. 


WHEN I can find leiſure from my employment as à 
merchant, I often turn my thoughts to literary ſpeculations, 
or engage with my acquaintance in political debates. It 
is at theſe times I indulge my imagination in laying out 
new plans for regulating the government of Perſia; and T 
can ſcarce forbear ſmiling at myſelf, when I reflect, how 
_ excellently I ſhould behave as a miniſter of ſtate, if my power 
of doing good were but equal to my will. Had I been with 
you at the time of conferring * with your Athenian friend, 
I ſhould have entered more largely into the argument than 
you did, and not have ſoftened ſo much what was ſaid con- 
cerning the Grecian conſtitution. Indeed I cannot blame 
the diſcretion, which you uſed in your preſent circumſtances. 
But you have allowed more weight to his reaſoning in the 
cloſe of your account of it, than I can by any means per- 
ceive in it. And though, according to your letter, the 
man expreſſed himfelf with fluency and vivacity on the ſub- 
ject, yet methinks it was rather glittering in the words, than 
ſtrong in the ſenſe. I confeſs to thee, CLEANDER, after 
much deliberation, I am willing to impute the failure of 
NXexrxes's expedition, not to the valour of that divided 
people, among whom thou reſideſt, but to the raſh coun- 
ſellors, who approved the deſign of that extraordinary. in- 
vation, and to the meaſures which directed it. Thou wilt 
obſerve, I have endeavoured to ſpeak impartially to this 


* See Letter LV. 
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point; thou knoweſt my relation to Greece, by my extraction 
from that country; thou knoweſt my relation to Perſia, 
from the happineſs I enjoy under the influence and protec- 
tion of the Great King. I am not however ſo prejudiced in 
favour of the one, as to give the merit of its ſucceſs to bra- 
very and good conduct alone; nor ſo blind to the miſtakes 
of the other, as either to conceal its diſgrace, or palliate its 
ill management. 5 


The chief thing which XERxE8s wanted, was a true judg- 
ment. Preſuming on his own deſerts, he was unfit to give 
or to receive good advice. Puffed up by the nauſeous breath 
of flattery, his miniſters knew the art of inſinuating, without 
even the appearance of ſuggeſting; and the conſequence of 
this proved, that no man was ever more amuſed, managed, 
and betrayed, than he, who fancied himſelf protected from all 
of them by his ſuperior underſtanding. His headſtrong tem- 
per led him into the wildeſt and moſt unnatural projects, 
while he fondly believed the power of the Perſian empire 
was ſufficient to ſupport them. He entertained high notions 
of the regal dignity; and his ambition prompted him to 
unite the world in an univerſal monarchy. At the ſame time, 
he was not ſenſible of his own want of courage and addreſs 
to execute the ſcheme. And indeed TI have often thought it 
wonderfully gracious in providence, that it did not impart 
a very conſiderable ſhare of either to one, who was ſo de- 
firous to become the deſtroyer of mankind. As ſoon as he 
had declared, that his enterprizing views were all levelled at 
the Grecians, he fitted out ſuch a fleet, as no harbour could 
receive; and raiſed ſuch an army as could be drawn up on 
no plain in Europe or in Aſia. So unweildy a body of forces 
was an idle ſpectacle, not a formidable ſtrength ; nor could 
he, as he vainly imagined, be advantaged by theſe numbers, 
ſince they would ſerve equally to incommode a retreat, or 
to prevent a victory, He ordered a cut to be made through 
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mount Athos, as an inſtance of his greatneſs, and to perpe- 
tuate his name to poſterity; for his fleet might have coaſted 
round the Peninſula, or have been conveyed over the land 
with lefs difficulty. How ridiculous was his deſign of a 
bridge acroſs the Helleſpont ! How impertinent were his ex- 
preſſions of fury, when he found the waves, the winds, and 
the ſeaſons were not under his controul ! After much time 
loft in theſe vaſt and ſenſeleſs preparations, he ſwept like a 
mighty torrent over the nations of the earth. When he 
came to Abydos, he ſent meſſengers to all the Greeks de- 
manding earth and water, except to the Athenians and the 
Spartans. He knew how roughly they had uſed his father's 
heralds on a former occafion, and he conjectured how they 
would uſe his on this. A great multitude ſubmitted to his 
embaffadors, embraced his offers, and increaſed his army. 
After he had paſſed the Helleſpont, and advanced through 
FTheffaly, he arrived at Thermopyle. There it was the 
Greeks ſhould have drawn down their forces; thoſe ſtreights 
ſhould have been conſidered as the barrier of their country. 
But ſome were afraid of the Perſian, and therefore willing 
to join with him; others ſhewed themſelves foolifhly ſan- 
guine for precedency, and choſe to facrifice their intereſt 
to form ; many wavered in their opinion, ſtood debating 
on their meaſures, and delayed in their aſſiſtance. He found 
three hundred Spartans with LEON TD As at their head to op- 
poſe him. He engaged them; and *tis true they behaved 
with a bravery exceeding the bounds of probability, and al- 
moft too extravagant for romance. It is faid, the king 
placed himſelf on an eminence to ſurvey the battle. It is 
added, that he was even alarmed ar what he faw; and had 
the Greeks been united at that time, I ſhall own they might 
have defeated his forces in the {treights. Then XRERxES 
would have deſerted his throne with anxicty for his perſonal 
0. „„ | 1 
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ſafety, inſtead of leaping from it thrice in a ſudden con- 
ſternation. . 


One ſtep he might have taken, which would have opened 
his way eaſily through the ſtreights, and forwarded his con- 
queſt. He ſuffered his fleet to lie expoſed to ſtorms along 
the coaſt of Magneſia, and it was nothing more than an 
uſeleſs incumbrance on the ocean; whereas he ought to 
have employed it in ravaging the coaſts, in burning the ports 
of Peloponneſus, in making deſcents upon their country, in 
creating a diverſion of their ſtrength; and thus he would 
have fatigued, harraſſed, and exhauſted the Greeks. But he 
had a wrong method of making the fleet act in concert with 
the land forces, (as he conſtantly called it) by which he only 
meant to keep it always in ſight, and that it ſhould do him 
no other ſervice than accompany his motions, and ſail cloſe 
by the ſhore, while he traverſed the land. Whether he did 
this, that it might be in his power to fly in caſe of a total 
defeat, it may be hard to determine. However no meaſure 
could be more abſurd, more unlike one of a reaching head, 
or a general of prudence and activity. He had many oppor- 
tunities of ſending a ſquadron of ſhips (according to the 
council of DEMARATus) to the iſland of Cythera, which 
is oppoſite to Lacedemon, from whence he might have an- 
noyed and diſtreſſed it; but he improved none, and neglected 
them all. Inſtead of bending every accident to fixed and 
rational purpoſes,. he ſuffered thoſe accidents perpetually to 
ſhift and vary the unſettled and irregular ſchemes of his policy; 
and the whole expedition ſerves to convince us of this, that 
far from contriving with phlegm, or performing with ſpirit, 
he determined with precipitation and warmth, and acted with 
cowardice and weakneſs. | 


The paſſage at Thermopyle was now clear before him : 
he marched through Phocis, and when he had rifled the 
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temple at Delphi, encamped in Bœotia. In the mean time, 
his fleet after a violent ſtorm, in which it was much ſhat- 
tered, made an aukward and unſucceſsful attempt to ſurprize 
the Grecian ſhips, as they lay in the road of Eubcea; for 
not keeping the deſign ſecret, it got air, and came to the 
knowledge of THEMISTOCLEs, who adviſed the Greeks to 
leave their ſtation in the night; and fo by a counter ſurprize 
they ſtranded and ſunk ſeveral of the Perſian gallies. The 
reſt were forced to ſea, where they were deſtroyed by ſtreſs 
of weather. The next day the Perſians engaged with them 
at Artemiſium; and although the Grecians thought it right 
to retire, yet the conflict was ſuſtained with equal loſs on 
both ſides. Whereupon the former contented themſelves 
with invading Eubcea, inſtead of puſhing their main point on 
the continent of Greece, and the latter refitted with diligence 
in the ſtreights of Salamis. By this time XERxES was 
occupied in waſting Attica; and having put to the ſword a 
few old men in the citadel, who had miſtaken the ſenſe of 
the oracle concerning the wooden walls, he demoliſhed the 
temples, and lorded it over the empty houſes in Athens, 
The citizens looked for this event, and wiſely withdrew 
their women and effects into the neighbouring iſlands, while 
every man, who was able to bear arms, embarked in ſome 
ſhip. Here was Xerxss's grand error, and the origin of 
all his loſſes. It was his want of ſagacity, and neglect of 
the advice of ARTEMISIA, which cauſed him to fight under 
ſo many diſadvantages at Salamis; and it was fear, which 
prevented his marching to the Iſthmus. He never dared to 
advance into the Peloponneſus, though if he had done it at 
firſt without delay, he muſt have found very feeble oppo- 
fition. He was terrified with the apprehenſion of meeting 
the eight thouſand Lacedemonians, who, as the royal exile, 
their countryman, informed him, were Ike the three hun- 
dred at Thermopylæ. Even after the victory at Salamis, he 
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might with proper management have defeated the Grecians ; 
but tired with his journey, and diſpirited with ill ſucceſs, he 
fled back diſhonourably on his way to Perſia. He ſuffered 
_ 2 conſiderable part of his army to periſh by peſtilence and 
famine; that army, the thought of whoſe natural mortality 
drew tears from the tyrant, but the thought of whoſe unna- 
tural one, occaſioned by himſelf, ſcarce touched his foul with 
remorſe. Inſolent, when he fondly expected proſperity, he 
was dejefted when he felt the weight of bad fortune; unable 
to ſteer his courfe through the difficulties that ſurrounded 
him, every tide drew him along with it; every gale of wind 
carried him before it; continually toſſed about, he lived 
from day to day, fubject to the hourly caprice of his temper, 
and at the mercy of every precarious event. 


The imprudent, proud, and deſponding king fat down to 
repoſe himſelf at Sardis ; ſollicitous for the fate of thoſe nu- 
merous forces, which he had entruſted to MAR DONIVUs. 
His more imprudent, prouder, and confident miniſter, pro- 
miſed boldly he would ſubdue all Greece; if he failed in 
performing it, he preſumptuouſſy declared, he would take 
ſhame to himſelf, without any reflection on the honour of 
his maſter. XERx Es ſatisfied himſelf with the rant and va- 
nity of a madman ; he fooliſhly thought the ruin of Mar- 
DONIUS would caſt no cloud over his own reputation; and 
reaſoned as fooliſhly to himſelf that he might retrieve his 
credit, if the meaſures purſued by this giddy officer were 
attended with ſucceſs, He ftill hoped, notwithſtanding his 
diſaſters, if not by his own valour or his own merit, yet by 
the valour and merit of MARDONITUs, to enter SUSA in a 
triumphal chariot, and crowned with the wreaths of a con- 
queror; for though he was deſirous to be far from the danger 
he was eager to take a ſhare in the glory. 
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But here his reaſonings were falſe ; his ſchemes were de- 
feated. Marponius wintered in Theſſaly, marched for- 
ward to Attica in the ſpring, and fat down idly in Athens 
with his army. How ridiculous and incredible was a con- 


duct like this? He made offers of accommodation to the 


Athenians, who, he knew, would refuſe them. He en- 
tertained however ſome groundleſs expeRations, that they 
would one day accept them. But inſtead of waiting till they 
ſubmitted to his clemency, he ought immediately to have 
repaired XERXEs's errors, which he had now a very fair 
opportunity of doing. He ſhould have fomented the diviſion ; 
he ſhould have improved the coolneſs between Athens and 
Lacedemon; he ſhould have penetrated into the heart of 
the Peloponneſus before the wall at the Iſthmus was finiſhed, 
and ſpread deſolation where he went. He might at leaſt 
have prevented the Spartan ſuccours from joining the Athe- 
nians at Eleuſis. In this juncture what did Marponivus ? 
A few hours after he received notice of it, he retired baſely 
into the champain plains of Bœotia. Thus he forfeited his 
honour ; betrayed the intereſts of his prince; and at Platza 
his army fell a facrifice to their general's temerity and un- 
ſkilfulneſs. He ſeems to me in that battle to have thrown 
away his life with the ſame wantonneſs, wherewith he always 
conducted it; and whoever reads the hiſtory of this expedi- 
tion, as it is excellently told by HERODO Tus, will find, that 
after his death the reliques of his ſcattered forces died 

wretchedly of hunger, ſickneſs, and diſtreſs. In ſhort a 
complication of miſeries will preſent themſelves to him in all 
their horrors. The Greeks, elated by this ſingular deli- 
verance, fought at Mycale with vigour and with ſpirit. 
The Perſians indeed behaved with bravery, but were diſ- 
couraged by theſe ſad calamities. XERXEs left Sardis in 
haſte, returned to Suſa in deſpair, and ſmarted to his laſt 
hour for the follies of ambition, 
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J have now laid before you, CLEANDER, the ſeveral 
_ faults committed in this ſtrange and cruel expedition. Though 
the king had ſo many repeated opportunities of overcoming 
the Greeks; though every ſucceeding opportunity made 
amends for the loſs of the foregoing ; yet they were given up 
to the ignorance and timidity of himſelf and thoſe about him. 
It would be to ſuppoſe his enemies were more than men, if 
one could poſſibly imagine, that powerfully aſſaulted without, 
and expoſed to ſedition and treachery within, they ſhould be 
able to defeat his millions, by the mere efforts of valour, 
without receiving particular aſſiſtance from his groſs and fre- 
quent miſtakes. Thus ended the invaſion of Greece, un- 
juſtifiable in its intentions, extravagant in its plan, ill ma- 
naged in its progreſs, and fatal in its conſequences. 


From Epheſus, | C. 
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ORrsamEs to CLEANDER. From Memphis. 


SOON after my laſt letter to thee from Heliopolis, I 
departed for Memphis in that delightful ſeaſon, which ſuc- 
ceeds the inundation. For at that time, when winter begins 
in other countries, Ægypt enjoys a return of ſpring ; the 
trees bloſſom, the earth is decked with a freſher verdure, the 
meadows are enamelled with flowers, and the air is purer 
and more ſerene. In the month of March * is held a ſolemn 
feſtival to Is1s. As the goddeſs repreſents univerſal nature, 
and preſides over every element, they dedicate to her a ſhip 
in theſe ſolemnities, intreating her to be propitious to navi- 
_ gation. The proceſſion begun with a company of women 

crowned with garlands, and apparelled in white, ſome ſtrew- 
ing the way with flowers, others ſprinkling it with perfumes 
and balſams. The emblems they carry much reſemble the 
furniture of a lady's toilet ; and ſeveral I obſerved to hold 
behind them bright poliſhed ſpeculums, as it were in com- 
pliment to the goddeſs to reflect her image. Theſe were 
ſucceeded by a great number of both ſexes with torches and 
waxen tapers, in honour to the ſidereal deities; while a 
ſymphony of flutes and other inſtruments accompanied the 
voices of a ſelect chorus of young people. Then followed 
a mixt multitude of the initiated both men and women of 
different ranks and ages, habited in white raiments, and 
making a ſhrill noiſe upon brazen, ſilver, and golden ſiſtrums. 


* Arul, MeTan. L. VI. 
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The women had a looſe head-dreſs over their moiſtened 
hair; the men had their heads ſhaven. After theſe came 
ſeveral perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed orders in the prieſt- 
hood. One carried a burning lamp in a golden boat; ano- 
ther, whom I took to be the ſacred ſcribe, held in one hand 
the Caduceus of MERCURY, and had alſo a palm-branch 
with foliage of gold. The next was known by the rod of 
juſtice, and the golden patera, out of which he poured a 
milk-libation. Another attendant upon the prophet in this 
proceſſion carried a golden trough loaded with golden 
branches. The prophet himſelf came next, and after him 
was brought a monſtrous Anubis repreſenting HERMES. 
Then upon the ſhoulders of the paſtophori a molten heifer, 
the ſymbol of the great goddeſs ; as alſo the myſtical image 
of that deity, which to me, who am no initiate, appeared 
no more than an urn with a round cavity in the middle, 
the mouth of it running out into a long ſpout, the outſide 
curiouſly emboſſed with Egyptian figures, and an aſp ſitting 
upon the handle with its body entwined, but the neck ſwel- 
ling and ere, The cheſt likewiſe was carried, that con- 
tains the hidden myſteries. When all their proceſſion, amidſt 
the acclamation of thoſe who bore a part in it, was come 
up, and had ranged itſelf upon the banks of the Nile, the 
prophet advanced forward to the ſhip ; and having repeated 
a ſolemn form of words, with a lighted torch, an egg, and 
ſulphur, he performed the rites of purification, and named 
and dedicated it to the goddeſs Is18. The veſſel was of 
citron-wood curiouſly poliſhed, the ſtern covered with plates 
of gold, and upon the canvas written the vows of the people 
for a proſperous navigation. As ſoon as the rites of puri- 
| fication were over, the yards being hoiſted, and the fails 
unfurled, inſtantly all the people preſent diſcharge upon it 
their troughs loaden with aromatic gums, and pour a liba- 
tion into the water. Then the cables are looſened, and the 


ſhip with a gentle gale rides down the Nile. The pro- 
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ceflion returns in the ſame order to the temple of Is1s, where 
prayers are offered by the ſacred ſcribe for the preſervation 
of the Perſian empire, for the proſperity of Ægypt, and 
ſucceſs that year to all the ſeafaring- tribe. The people pre- 
ſent ſtrew bay leaves, vervain, and other ſweet herbs before 
the ſhrine of the goddeſs ; and with that the aſſembly is diſ- 
miſſed. This ceremony took its riſe from the times of SEsos- 
TRIS after a famous naval expedition, when he ravaged the 
coaſts of the Red Sea. * For he commanded a ſhip to be 
built of cedar 280 cubits in length, covered with gold on 
the outſide, and with ſilver within; and this he dedicated to 
the ſovereign deities of Ægypt. + In the temple of VuLcan 
are ſhewn the ſtatues of this king, his wife, and ſons, which 
he placed there in memory of a ſignal deliverance from the 
treachery of his brother, who ſet fire in the night time to his 
pavilion, as he lay at Peluſium in his return from his great 
victories. 1 That magnificent temple, according to tradi- 
tion, was begun by MENnes the founder of this city; but 
thoſe ancient ſtructures, we may believe, were no more 
than the firſt rude eſſays of architecture, in which little re- 
gard was had to ſymmetry and proportion. & Tos0RTHRUs, 
the next ſucceeding king, an aſſociate of Mercury, in- 
ſtructed the Memphites in the art of maſonry, and taught 
them to ſquare and poliſh the ſtones, which they uſed in 
their buildings. | RamesIniTUs, a ſon or deſcendant of 
SESOSTRIs, built the weſtern portico of V ULCAN's temple, 
and placed two coloſſus's of five and twenty cubits in height 
before the entrance, one facing the North, another the 
South ; the former the /Egyptians call Summer, and pay 
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great adorations to it, but none to the latter, which they 
call Winter. PsaMMETICHUs afterwards added a portico 
to the weſtern gate, and encompaſſed the temple with a 
wall, ſupporting it with coloſſus's of twelve feet high inſtead 
of pillars. * In the temple of Os1rIs is the ſtall of the ox 
Apis, who is often conſulted as a chief oracle, and his manner 
of returning anſwers is by receiving or rejecting what is 
offered him, which are accordingly interpreted lucky or 
unlucky. + The Nile runs on the Eaſt fide of Memphis 
to the North and Weſt a great lake ſurrounds it; for an 
hundred ſtadia ſouthward reaches an artificial bank, where 
anciently lay the channel of the Nile. This great work of 
turning the river, of filling up the old channel, and digging 
the lake, is aſcribed to their firſt king MENES. The bank 
is annually repaired by Perſia out of the tribute collected 
from thoſe parts ; and the ſoldiers of the neighbouring gar- 
riſons are employed in that ſervice. For ſhould it blow up, 
the whole city of Memphis would be in danger of being 
drowned. The inner city, which is called the White Wall, 
is chiefly inhabited by Perſians, who are ſeldom fewer, in- 
cluding the garriſon, than 120,000. And this number the 
ÆEgyptians are obliged to ſupply with corn, according to 
the taxation of DAr1vs, paying the reſt of their tribute in 
money, which beſides the revenue from the lake Mceris 
amounts yearly to ſeventy talents. But this is levied upon 
the whole province, comprehending part of Lybia, as far as 
Barca and Cyrene. This part of the city was valiantly de- 
fended by us againſt the Ægyptians and Athenians in the 
laſt revolt. The firſt palace, that ever was built, they tell 
you, was built here by MERCURY. In that, which is at 
preſent ſtanding, SARSAMEs the viceroy of Aigypt keeps 
his court. It is ſituated upon the higheſt ground in the city, 
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and fronts to the ſtately northern portico of VuLcan's tem- 
ple. * Behind the palace lies a beautiful grove, and from 
the eminence you command a proſpect of the lake, to which 
there leads a gradual deſcent through viſtas, that open upon 


the water. 


+ It is a common report of the prieſts, that three hun- 
dred and thirty kings have reigned in Ægypt ſince Mens; 
that of them eighteen, were Æthiopians, and among them 
one famous woman named N1TocRIs. But the ſame vanity, 
that has led them to impoſe upon mankind in other matters, 
and to claim to themſelves the earlieſt antiquity, has tended 
to perplex their chronology. They have uſed a like fallacy 
in ſtating the ages of their earlieſt kings, unleſs the lives of 
men are conſiderably ſhortened, ſince the diſtant period, 
when they reigned. The firſt extraordinary event in their 
hiſtory ſeems to be the treacherous murder of their firſt king 
MkExEs, which they fabulouſly allude to in the ſtory of his 
being deſtroyed by an Hippopotamus. But Os1r1s, they 
own, was ſlain by his brother TVHON, and the Hippopo- 
tamus is the common emblem of TVHON, as is particularly 
to be ſeen at Hermopolis. In their ancient ſuperſtition before 
the times of SESOSTRIs, who built ſhips of war, and extended 
his conqueſts both by ſeas and land, the ſea was an abomi- 
nation to the Ægyptians, as repreſenting to them the deteſta- 
ble TYPHOON; perhaps becauſe that invader came acroſs the 
ſeas to Egypt. When they ſay Os1R1s periſhed in the ſea, 
they confound the hiſtorical event with their mythological 
allegory, and mean no more, than that the Nile, which is 
ſometimes fabled by Os1R1s, loſes its waters in the great re- 
ceptacle of all rivers. Their coming acquainted with this 
element gave birth to new conceits, ſeemingly as wild and 
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extravagant as any I have mentioned before; * that the ſun 
and moon did not, according to the vulgar notion, ride in 
Chariots through the air, but glided along in ſhips or veſſels, 
as through a thin liquid medium. And one often meets 
with an Is1s or an Ap1s upon a boat in their hieroglyphical 
repreſentations, as emblems of the ſun and moon, for which 
they have found a phyſical explanation, that the heavenly 
bodies are nouriſhed with vapours exhaled from the ſea and 
rivers. The chief obſtacle to the Agyptian navigation, 
and what kept them ſtrangers to the ſea fo long, ſeems to 
have been the want of convenient ports and harbours. The 
Phcenicians being moſt commodiouſly ſeated for navigation, 
ftruck much earlier into naval improvements, and made 
themſelves conſiderable by carrying on a traffic through all 
parts. By them the commodities of Egypt were exchanged 
for thoſe of other countries. They firſt came acquainted 
with the Greeks, and by them the Egyptians were made 
known to them ; for though many of the Greeks owed their 
original to /Egypt, yet were they by length of time eſ- 
tranged from their parent land. But the Phoenicians from 
the earlieſt times were known to the Ægyptians. The tra- 
dition is preſerved in Perſia of their original, or the place from 
whence they very anciently removed; and we are well aſſur- 
ed, that they were once ſeated upon the confines of the Arabian 
gulf; and that coming from thence they ſettled where they 
now are. And this memorable tradition in Perſia helps me 
to account for a remarkable revolution, which I have traced 
out in the Egyptian hiſtory, viz. that about ſeyen hundred 
years after the eſtabliſhment of their ancient dynaſties, f a 
great invaſion happened from a people, that came from the 
Eaft, who after infinite ravages reduced the country, de- 
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ſtroyed their temples, overturned their government, and ſet 
up a king of their own, to whom not only the Lower Egypt, 
but Memphis alſo, and the upper region became tributary. 
For anciently what we now call Agypt was divided into 
three parts; Thebais was a diſtinct diſtrict; the dynaſty of 
Memphis was the upper Egypt; and that of Heliopolis, 
comprehending the reſt of the Delta, the lower region. 
Theſe invaders have been ever ſince called by the Ægyp- 
tians Hycſos or ſhepherds, a word of contempt, implying a 
mean ignoble race, who followed no employment more 
honourable than that of tending cattle. Now the Pheœni- 
cians having probably dwelt upon the borders of Arabia 
before they invaded Ægypt, might, as the Arabians are, be 
famous graziers ; and from their ancient ſituation might 
early have been acquainted with the ſeas beyond the Arabian 
gulf. The fix firſt paſtor-kings reduced all Ægypt under 
their power except Thebais; but after a ſubjection of about 
five hundred years, the Ægyptians by help of the Theban 
king caſt off this foreign yoke. TETHMosISs recovered 
Heliopolis, and was the firſt prince from Thebais, who ſet- 
tled his dominion there, and + aboliſhed the barbarous cuſ- 
tom of human ſacrifices. + Mozk1s about the ſame time 
expelled them from Memphis, and TETHMOSTS drove them 
into the extreme parts of the country, and took and & ruin- 
ed Abaris, now Peluſium, their laſt hold in Agypt. From 
theſe times /Egypt became a flouriſhing kingdom, and in- 
creaſed in power and glory, till Ses0sTR1s the brother of 
Danavs extended his conqueſts through all Aſia, and ſet 
up an univerſal empire before Ninus and SEMIRAMIS. 
With a great naval force he took Cyprus and Phœnicia, 
led an army againſt the Aſſyrians and Medes, and after he 
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had reduced thoſe nations, invaded the more diſtant cities 
and provinces of the Eaſt. He conquered Scythia as far as 
the river Tanais, and left pillars in ſeveral places in memory 


of his great exploits. Upon his return out of Thrace, | he 


planted the Colchi upon the river Phaſis, leaving a part of 
his army to people the new colony. He contrived an itine- 
rary to ſettle the boundaries and diſtances of the countries 
he had travelled over, and introduced the ſtudy of geography, 
which has ſince been greatly improved by the facred ſcribes. 
q But the firſt geographical tables are ſaid to be preſerved 
among the Colchi. This SesosTR1s inſtructed the Ægyp- 
tians in horſemanſhip. His army, they tell you, conſiſted 
of 24,000 horſe, beſides a much larger body of foot, with 
27,000 armed chariots; and anciently an horſe was the 
Egyptian ſymbol for fortitude and boldneſs ; but after the 
military genius of the Egyptians abated, that warlike 
animal was diſuſed; and by the canals, which that prince 
begun, and others have ſince carried through every part of 
the country for the more general conveyance of the waters, 
it is in moſt places rendered impaſſable for chariots and 
horſes. SESOSTRIs firſt made it a law, that no perſon ſhould 
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forſake the profeſſion of his fathers. By this the military 
as well as the prieſtly tribes were likely to be kept diſtinct. 
The ſoldiery were then divided into two claſſes, the Her- 
motybies and the Calaſiries; and a thouſand of each choſen 
annually for the king's body-guard ; and theſe were com- 
monly taken from among thoſe, who had their ſettlement 
in the Theban and Chemmite nomes. But the ſoldiery in 
general enjoyed a certain portion of lands exempt from all 
taxes throughout the ſeveral nomes both of Thebais and of 
the Upper and Lower Agypt. For the whole kingdom 
was divided by SEsOSTR1s into thirty-ſix nomes, for the 
more eaſy adminiſtration of it; and over each were ap- 
pointed deputies to take care of the king's revenues. The 
warlike ſpirit of this prince aſpiring to deſpotic government 
tended to aggrandize the military orders, but to diminiſh 
the authority of the prieſts, The empire, which SESOS“ͥ 
TRIS had eſtabliſhed, continued among his poſterity for 
ſome generations; but the military intereſt, which from his 
time was grown conſiderable, raiſed at laſt great commotions, 
particularly in the Lower Ægypt; and ſeveral ſmall dynaſ- 
ties were ſet up in prejudice to the Theban monarchy, till 
in the reign of Anys1s the Blind, SABAcoN an Ethiopian 
took advantage of their diviſions, and invaded Egypt. 
Anys1s ſaved himſelf by flying to the fens, where he lay 


concealed, during the whole period that SaBAcon ſtayed in 


Egypt, in an iſland called Elbo. That Ethiopian prince 
helped to re-eſtabliſh the power of the prieſts, and, they 
ſay, returned back into his own country by the ſummons of 
an oracle, when he had reigned fifty years with great juſtice 
and clemency. *Tis recorded of him, that inſtead of 
puniſhing malefactors with death, he employed them in 
raiſing mounds about the towns they belonged to; by which 
moſt of the towns in Egypt are elevated fo high above the 
waters. But his burning alive the Theban Bocchokls, 


2 wiſe and excellent prince, cannot be reconciled with that 
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character. He alſo put to death Nxchus, ſovereign of the 
Saite dynaſty. After his departure, and the death of Any- 
SIS, SETHON a prieſt of VULCAN was inveſted with royal 
power; in whoſe reign the art military was neglected, and 
the profeſſion of arms brought into contempt. Then prieſt- 
craft begun to revive, and the tyranny of ſuperſtition was 
ſet up. Thus did one extreme lead to another, and the 
military ſtrength of Ægypt having ſerved to eſtabliſh arbi- 
trary power, made way to its own deſtruction. By theſe 
revolutions things returned again into their ancient channel. 
The power and empire of Ægypt was reduced, and the ſtate 
in the end was left defenceleſs. After the reign of SETHON 
they made an attempt to free themſelves from kingly power, 
but the event was anarchy and confuſion. Then twelve 
tyrants were ſet up by the different factions of the people, 
till PSAMMETICHUs, the ſon of Nchus, defeated his 
colleagues by a foreign force, and once more eſtabliſhed a 
monarchy. It flouriſhed again for ſeveral reigns, till 
A gypt became tributary to the king of Babylon, and was 
afterwards ſubjected by CamBrsts to the Perſian empire. 
But the Egyptians are naturally headſtrong and untractable; 
and by what I have obſerved of their diſpoſition they ſtill 
breathe a ſpirit of liberty, and are as reluctant as ever againſt 
a foreign yoke. Thou well knoweſt, CLEANnDER, the 
bold efforts they made, both in the reign of XERxES, and 
in the beginning of this. AMyYRTEUs, who then upon the 
defeat of INARUus, and reduction of the country by Mz 6 a- 
BYZUS, fled to the fens, {till ſupports the old faction againſt 
Perſia; and reſides, as is reported, in the ſame inacceſſible 
Hand, where Anys1s concealed himſelf fo long. He reigns 
there like an independent prince over the followers of his 
fortune. But the friends of Perſia have reaſon to fear a 
more numerous and formidable party among the malecon- 
tents of /Egypt, who might be willing to join him upon 
any deſperate undertaking ; and I am perſuaded, that when- 
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ever an occaſion offers, their attempts to become independ- 
ent of Perſia will be no leſs vigorous than they have hereto- 
fore been. Adieu. 


L. 
LET n rn 


CLEANDER to GogR VAS. From Athens. 


I deferred ſending an account of the concluſion, which 


is at laſt put to the buſineſs of Mitylene, till the various 


turns, which it has paſſed through, were over, and till I was 
able by converſing with the principal perſons, who con- 
ducted the deliberations of the republic in the courſe of the 
affair, to lay before thee impartially the reaſons, which in- 
duced the people to inflict the utmoſt, I may ſay the moſt 
extravagant ſeverities, with regard to the unfortunate Mity- 
lenians, in the firſt decree, and to ſoften the rigor of them 
in ſo remarkable a manner in the ſecond, within the compaſs 


of a very few days. 


J mentioned in former diſpatches, that the Athenians 
ſeemed inclined to come to the extremeſt reſolutions in 
puniſhing the revolt of Mitylene, as well to terrify the reft 
of their allies from ſhaking off their dependance, as to 
gratify that warm reſentment, which inflamed them againſt 
the inhabitants of Leſbos, from whom they leaſt expected, 
that ſuch an ungrateful return would be made to their fa- 
vours, and an example ſet to the other tributary iſlands, 
which might prove ſo prejudicial to the intereſts of this ſtate, 
For theſe reaſons, not to mention the naturally quick and 
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ſenſible temper of the Athenians, and the flow of ſpirits, 
which every inſtance of good fortune throws them into, 
it is no wonder, that puſhed on by the orators of CLEON's 
party they paſſed the following decree in the firſt aſſembly, 
which they held upon the puniſhment of the Mitylenians : 


« Under the archonſhip of Evcr nes, on the fifth day 
&« of the month Hecatombeon, THRASsIcLESs the ſon of 
« Minas of the tribe of CEcRops moved; That whereas 
e the inhabitants of Leſbos had ſoon after the Perſian war 
cc concluded an alliance with the commonwealth of Athens, 
c by which they obliged themſelves to pay yearly the ſum 
ec of fifteen talents, and furniſh a ſquadron of ſhips when 
<« demanded; and likewiſe to remain firm allies to this ſtate, 
ce as well in defence of the general liberties of Greece, as 
ce the rights and prerogatives of Athens in particular; and 
ce whereas the Athenians, in a juſt ſenſe of the advantages 
ce they received from this alliance, conferred immunities 
ce and privileges on the inhabitants of Leſbos, greater than 
e thoſe they beſtowed on any other people in their depend- 
«ance; and whereas the Leſbians, ungratefully forgetting 
< theſe benefits, did, on pretences void of all foundation, 
ce not only violate the treaty they have entered into, by 
ce withdrawing the ſtipulated ſupplies of ſhips and money, 
cc but likewiſe wholly deſert the intereſts of the republic in 
ce the midſt of a dangerous and expenſive war, and by add- 
« ing to the number of its enemies, contribute as far as in 
ce them lay to its utter ruin; and whereas the Athenians, 
cc aided by the gods, the revengers of infringed leagues, and 
ce the juſtice of the divine NEMEs1s, have reduced the city 
« Mitylene to ſurrender at diſcretion ; be it decreed by the 
<« ſenate and people of Athens, that for the puniſhment of 
ce theſe numerous injuries, for a warning to the reſt of their 
te allies, who have yet preſerved their ficelity unſhaken, 
te and for the aſſerting of thoſe rights, whica an infraction 
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& of the moſt ſacred ties gives over a perjured ally, that the 
inhabitants of Mitylene, who have attained the age of 
« manhood, be without diſtinction put to death, and the 
women and children reduced to ſlavery, and fold by lots; 
« and let CHAREs, Dion, and PoLyYcRaTEs be choſen 
eto ſee this decree put in execution.“ 


The faction, which drove on the people to theſe extre- 
mities, were ſo eager to put the laſt hand to their deteſtable 
cruelty, that they prevailed with them, that a galley ſhould 
be immediately diſpatched with the three commiſſioners on 
board, and orders to Pacnss to carry the decree into exe- 
cution. The day after they were failed, the Athenians 
agreeably to their character began to ſoften ; they found 
ſeveral citizens of authority amongſt them did not approve 
this ſeverity, and thought a leſs degree of puniſhment not 
only more generous, but more prudent. At the ſame time 
the Mitylenian deputies uſed infinite art and induftry, that 
the affair might be again debated ; and by the force of their 
perſonal applications with men of honeſty and good-nature, 
and motives of a leſs liberal kind with thoſe of mercenary 
diſpoſitions, obtained of the Prytanes, that another aſſembly 
ſhould be convened to decide the buſineſs. When the peo- 
ple were met together in a great ſquare near the citadel, 
and the uſual facrifices and luſtrations were performed, a 
prayer was offered up for a bleſſing on the counſels of the 

republic, After the public crier had proclaimed thrice with 
a loud voice, Tis BOYAETAI AIATOPEYEIN ; Who will give his 
opinion? I was very well pleaſed to ſee my friend PaILe- 
MON, ſo often mentioned in the courſe of theſe letters, ſtep 
forward with a placid dignity, and mount the tribunal. 
He began with telling the people, that as ſickneſs had pre- 
vented him from giving his opinion upon the affair in queſ- 
tion the firſt time it was debated, he was extremely glad 
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they had reſumed their conſultations, that he might have 
an opportunity of uſing that freedom in ſpeaking his ſenti- 
ments, which they always allowed him. He was ſorry to. 
find, that the continuance of the war ſeemed not only to 
have effaced the impreſſions of humanity from amongſt 
them, but even produced a difregard for the ſoundeſt 
maxims of policy. That it was a known obſervation, ex- 
ceſſive puniſhments were far from having the effect propoſed; 
they rather occaſioned -deſpair in the guilty, which was 
often the parent in them of efforts above their natural 
ſtrength to recover their freedom, and revenge themſelves 


upon their oppreſſors. At the ſame time the heightning 


the puniſhment with cruelty expoſed the inflictors to the 
hatred of their allies, who were juſtly apprehenſive of the 
caſe becoming their own on the ſlighteſt ground of offence, 
and to the redoubled vigour of their enemies, to whom ſuch 
proceedings appeared like a reſolution never to ſheath the 
ſword. He deſired them to obſerve, he did not ſpeak againſt 
puniſhing the authors of a revolt ; that was a piece of juſtice 
due both to themſelves and the gods; but only againſt that 
indiſcriminate ſentence, which involved the innocent with 
the guilty, the miſguided with the miſguiders. He then 
put them in mind of recovering that reputation, which they 
had formerly for gentleneſs and lenity, and which of late 
years he was grieved to ſay they had forfeited. He con- 
cluded thus: © Athenians, I have given that opinion, 
« which I think not only moſt honourable, but moſt advan- 
ce tageous for you. Let it nat be ſaid in Greece, that 
e whilſt Athens boaſts of being the only city which has 
c erected in one of its ſtreets an altar to Compaſſion, the 
ce influence of that * divinity 1s Ou eraſed from the 
cc hearts of its citizens,” 


The ſpeech of PHILEMON was received with great appro- 
bation by his party ; but it was immediately anſwered by 
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warm. CLEON at laſt roſe, and with a vehemence both of 
action and utterance harangued the aſſembly to the following 
effect: “ That what had paſſed that day was to him a ſuffi- 
c cient proof, that a republican government was of all others 
< the moſt improper to maintain authority. By putting an 
< affair of this nature in deliberation, after it had been once 
<« reſolved, they ſhewed a ſoftneſs in their nature and an 
« unſteadineſs in their counſels, which would encourage 
<« their allies to riſe againſt them upon every occaſion. 
They could not ſurely be ignorant, that the authority they 
<« exerciſed over thoſe allies was merely an uſurped one; 
&« and that no favours they could beſtow would be ſufficient 
©« to prevent their ſeizing every opportunity to recover their 
« independency. That in order to keep them ſteady to 
ce their firſt decree, he imagined he needed only put them in 
„e mind of the injuries, which they had ſuffered from the 
% Leſbians, who both by their ſituatſon as an iſle, and their 
power as a nation, were out of all danger of being en- 
<« ſlaved by the Athenian arms; ſo that their revolt pro- 
<« ceeded from no other motive than the reſtleſs humgur of 
„ mankind, which induces them to prefer a new and uncer- 
<« tain ſtate of affairs to their preſent condition, however 
happy. He declared, he ſaw no reaſon for excepting any 
out of the puniſhment, ſince they were all equally con- 
« cerned in the crime; and exhorted the people to make 
an example of ſeverity, which might keep their allies 
<« within the bounds of duty, whiiſt they were oppoling the 
te attempts of their numerous enemies.“ 


The faction of CLEO teſtified by clamours of applauſe, 
that his ſentiments met with their concurrence. At the 
cloſe of the debate DiopoTus enforced the arguments for 
mercy in a very elaborate ſpeech. He told the ailembly, 
that their debating twice upon an affair of this importance 
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was an argument to him of their wiſdom, ſince there were 


no greater enemies to prudent counſels than anger and pre- 
cipitation. He did not think the point in debate was, whe- 
ther the Leſbians were guilty or not; that was a point 
allowed on all hands; but whether the decree, which they 


had paſſed two days before, was for the advantage of the 


ſtate. On this head he obſerved, that in all caſes of revolt 
a door ſhould be left open for repentance ; and it was more 
particularly reaſonable with regard to a people, who being 
once free, could not be blamed for endeavouring to efface 
every mark of dependance. The argument he chiefly urged 
was, that as Greece and the adjacent iſles were divided into 
the popular and ariſtocratical parties, the former of which 
ſided with Athens, the latter wiſhed well to the Peloponne- 
ſian cauſe, they ought to conſider, that by involving all 
the inhabitants of Mitylene in the puniſhment, the ſeverity 
of it would fall heavieſt upon their friends of the popular 
faction, who, as ſoon as they had ſeized the power, ſur- 
rendered the city to the army of the republic. For theſe 
and other reafons (which I ſhould tire thee with repeating ) 
he ggoved, That the former decree ſhould be repealed, 
« and the authors of the revolt only, amounting to about a 
& thouſand of the magiſtrates and rich citizens of Mitylene, 
put to death; that the fortifications of the place ſhould be 
« demoliſhed ; their ſhips delivered up; and their land 


divided into two parts, the one to be dedicated to the ſer- 


e vice of the gods, the other to be ſhared out in lots to an 
„ Athenian colony,” 


The motion of D10DoTvs paſſed on a diviſion but by a 
very few voices; and a galley was immediately diſpatched 


with a repeal of the former decree. The rowers encouraged 


by the promiſes and rewards of the Mitylenian deputies made 
ſuch expedition, as to arrive at Mitylene juſt time enough 
to prevent PACHEs and the commiſſioners from putting 
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their firſt orders in execution. Thou wilt eaſily imagine, 
with how much joy this news was received by the inhabi- 
tants of Mitylene, who had nothing before their eyes but 
the preparations and executioners of their puniſhment. 


I need not ſuggeſt to thee, enlightened miniſter, that the 
Athenians by carrying their reſentment ſo far againſt the re- 
volted allies, and expreſſing the utmoſt unwillingneſs to 
afford the leaſt hopes of pardon to thoſe, who may follow 
their example, point out themſelves in what manner a war 
may be carried on againſt them to moſt advantage. For 
when once the colonies and tributary iſlands forſake this 
republic, and either ſet up governments of their own, or 
ſeek the protection of a ſtronger power, one may foretel 
without divination, that the ruin of Athens is at hand. 


Far ewel, 
. 


—— P 
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LE ET T-E R LEXEVIEL 


CLEANDER to HyDASPES. 


EVERY art, HyDasPts, that tends to the comfort or 
ornament of human life, took its firſt riſe either from neceſ- 
ſity or convenience; and I believe it often happens, that 
chance ſketches out the rude deſign, which is afterwards 
improved, matured, and poliſhed by reflection. That this 
was eminently the caſe in the origin of theatrical repreſen- 
tations 1s agreed on all hands. Tragedy and comedy were 
nothing more in their beginnings than hymns to BAcchus, 
whom my friend CTEs1PHON the ſophiſt conſiders in no 
other light than that of the beſt vine-dreſler of antiquity. 
Some of his followers one day accidentally found a goat 
browzing in their vineyard. They took and facrificed it to 
their dead and perhaps deified maſter, from motives of gra- 
titude as well as intereſt. The neighbours were called in, 
who joined with them in ſongs and dances ; and the revelling 
being approved of by the company, was ſoon converted, 
we may ſuppoſe, into an annual folemnity. The perſons, 
who performed theſe extemporal hymns, either-alternately 
or all together, were in ſucceeding times called the chorus. 
This cuſtom was transferred into their cities, and the ſub- 
ject of it was very much altered; for the compoſers of the 
ſongs having almoſt exhauſted their imagination by con- 
ſtantly exerciſing it on the ſame argument, recited the 
actions of ſome illuſtrious hero with the praiſes of Bac- 
CHUS. Thus the thing continued till the days of THESPIS, 
who is allowed to have been the firſt, who enlarged the 
ſcheme, and abeliſhing theſe rough and uncouth dithyrambs, 
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(as the Greeks call them) introduced juſt and regular en- 
tertainments of written poems. In aid of the chorus he 
brought a ſingle actor upon the ſtage, who at fit intervals 
came out from the reſt, and amuſed the audience with an 


account of the exploits of famous men; then retired again, 


when the chorus had taken breath, which was ſtill the moſt 
conſiderable part of the performance. However, by this 
means a new turn was given to it ; the buſineſs of the chorus 
was leflened, and ſomething like a plot or fable was intro- 
duced. 'THEsPIs went about the villages in carts, daubed 
the faces of his actors with lees of wine, and contended for 
the premium of tragedy, a Goat; while others vied for the 
premium of comedy, a baſket of Figs and a veſſel of Wine. 
He lived about the time of SoLoN, who, by procuring an 
order from the court of Areopagus, obliged him to lay down 
an employment ſo unprofitable to the ſtate. That acute 
and penetrating lawgiver foreſaw the conſequences that 
would enſue, and (the Athenians ſay) in the ſpirit of divi- 
nation foretold them. 


Aschvl us improved upon this model by adding a ſecond 
actor, and diverſifying the fable. As he was extremely 
diligent in the ſtudy of Homes, he ſet the Iliad before his 
eyes as the ſtandard of poetry. He obſerved the vivacity 
of the dialogues introduced there, and conſidered how much 
more agreeable they would appear, if exhibited in ſuch a 
manner, as to ſeem real, and to flow naturally from the 
paſſions, ſentiments, and behaviour of common life. Hence 
he thought of caſting his plays into the form of converſation. 
By this time the chorus, which was at firſt the principal 
part of tragedy, was only an acceſſory ornament of it, and 
employed to relieve the actors, as the actors were before 
admitted to relieve that. Nay, the chorus, which was 
anciently the play itſelf, now ſerved only to expreſs the ſen- 
timents of the by-ſtanders, to take the fide of injured inno- 
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cence and virtue, and to ſuggeſt ſuch reflections, as the 
| well-minded part of the audience might reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to make. ÆMschvrus taught the perſons concerned 
in it, to make thoſe movements in their dances, which are 
called the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe. The firſt of them is 
from eaſt to weſt, and intended to ſignify the diurnal courſe 
of the ſun; the ſecond 1s the reverſe of that motion. After 
ſome time they ſing the epode in concert with the muſical 
inſtruments, and ſtand ſtill in the middle of the ſtage, inti- 
mating by a quaint conceit the ſtability of the earth in the 
centre. While TRHESPISs lived, the players had no regular 
place of repreſentation, but contented themſelves with the 
moveable ſtage I have named to you. Æschvlus, as he 
was received with public honours and encouragement in 
Athens after the death of SoLoNn, employed AGATHAR- 
cus, a ſkilful architect, to build a theatre at the expence 
of the ſtate, and to contrive the decorations and ſcenery. 
He furniſhed his actors with maſks, dreſſed them in flowing 
robes agreeable to the characters they ſuſtained on different 
occaſions, and by the aſſiſtance of buſkins advanced them 
to the fancied tallneſs of heroes. In this he accommodated 
himſelf to the prejudices of the multitude, who even to this 
day entertain a notion, that all the ancient warriors, except 
little TyDEvs, were of a ſize beyond the common ſtandard 


of nature. 


— 


Thus is AscHYLus become the father of dramatic po- 
etry; and as it is a greater inſtance of genius to invent 
than to improve, he may deſerve perhaps more regard than 
any, who have ſucceeded him. He has written one play, 
which is an aggravated deſcription, but indeed finely drawn, 
of the diſtreſs of XERx Es and his army in the late invaſion ; 
and repreſents the faithleſs and corrupted Perſians as deſti- 
tute of the favour of ORoMaAsDEs, while Greece was under 
the influence and protection of her guardian deities. The 
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reading of this play has ſuggeſted one thing to me, with 
which I will conclude this letter; and though it may be 
thought perhaps by ſome a very laudable partiality, I can 
by no means approve it in AscayLus, notwithſtanding his 
great qualities: I mean, that whether the ſtory will admit 
of it or no, yet the compoſers of tragedy, like their brethren 
the comic poets, love to wreſt and warp the ſentiments, 
which ariſe from it, to the circumſtances of the preſent 
times; they make frequent alluſions to the miniſters of ſtate, 
and the meaſures purſued by their countrymen. They place 
every thing in a ſubordinate light to this arrogant republic : 
the ſtrongeſt ties of decency and intereſt can preſerve no 
government in Greece from theſe invidious compariſons ; 
and her ſiſter- city Lacedemon with their common enemy 
the Perſian are equally expoſed to this abuſe. Indeed it 
ought not to be wondered at, ſince an indifferent poet may 
recommend himſelf by this artifice to an Athenian audience; 
and the excellent EuRIPIp ES, from a fatal error in ſo eſſen- 
tial a particular, has more than once been forced to yield to 
a cringing competitor. In a word, HyDasPEs, they are 
ſo zealous in doing juſtice to their national merit, that they 
take ſometimes to themſelves what was hardly intended by 
the writer; and are fo fond of the leaſt incenſe, which is 
offered to their vanity, that they receive with eagerneſs the 
grateful tribute, and applaud not fo _— the good ſenſe, 
as the flattery of the poet, 


From Athens, | C. 
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LET TER LxxzVAT. 


HvPDASPES to CLEANDER. From Suſa. 


DURING your ſtay at Suſa ſome years ago, you muſt 
have ſeen NEHEMIAH the king's cup-bearer. Though it 
did not fall in your way to make an acquaintance with him, 
or to hear any account of him, that might engage your at- 
tention, yet I will venture to affirm, if you knew as much of 
him as I do, you would give him a very honourable place 
both in your eſteem and your affections. He is by nation 
a Jew, and the ſon of one HAchHALIAñH, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the encouragement ſhewn to that province by our 
monarch and his predeceſſors, choſe rather to dwell in Suſa, 
than with his countrymen in the land inhabited by their an- 
ceſtors. It was by means of the old man's continual reſi- 
dence in this city, and the humility of his deportment, that 
his ſon was raiſed by degrees to a conſiderable office near 
the king's perſon, and enjoyed a large ſhare of the royal 
favour. The queen's intereſt, joined to NEHEMIAH's, 
after a faithful attendance at court, procured him a commiſ- 
ſton of great importance to the diſtreſſed people of Judæa, 
which inveſted him with a power of rebuilding the walls of 
Jeruſalem, ſettling the citizens in tranquillity, reſtoring 
their commerce, regulating the abuſes, that had crept into 
the cuſtoms enjoined them by their law; in ſhort, of making 
them ſatisfactory amends for a long and harraſſing captivity. 
Thus the indolence of the father, though complained of by 
his country, proved of real ſervice to it, as it opened a way 

to the activity of the ſon to exert itſelf in re-eſtabliſhing the 
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{ingular and boaſted policy of the Jews. So true is it, that 
ORomaAsDEs works by methods unknown to men, to ends 
as unforeſeen by them. 


For many years NEHEMIAH was looked upon as a crafty 
and finiſhed courtier, much attached to the intereſts of his 
nation, and as thoſe, who hated him, ſaid, not a little to 
his own. For the gracious ARTAXERXES heaped on him 
great wealth, which was pretended to have been either ille- 
gally extorted by the ſale of offices in his gift, or to have 
been cunningly procured from the king by every abject art 
of flattery and diſſimulation. I, who knew him better, al- 
ways ſaw him in an amiable light, but till lately never ſaw 
him in a ſtriking one. Since his laſt return from Paleſtine, 
I have had frequent converſations with him, and find on ex- 
amining into the ſtate and hiſtory of the Jews, that I have 
hitherto received imperfect information concerning them; 
and notwithſtanding the more perfect information I. have 
now received, I confeſs, CLEANDER, my delicacy is ſcarce 


reconciled to them, either prejudice or common ſenſe ſticks- 


ſo cloſe to me. 


NEHEMIAH is buſy in ſoliciting a renewal of the powers 
formerly granted to him, which are juſt expired. During 
his government he adminiſtred juſtice with fidelity, and 
ſupported the authority of his maſter with unuſual magni- 
ficence. He lived among his people twelve years, and ex- 
ecuted all or even more than could be expected from the 
moſt dextrous. Animated by his preſence they fortified and 
rebuilt Jeruſalem, inſomuch that it vies with Sardis in gran- 


deur; and to defend themſelves from the incurſions of their 


enemies, while they carried on the works, held their ſwords 
in one hand, and their trowels in the other. His table was 
open every day to an hundred and fiſty chiefs among the 
Jews, and hoſpitably admitted ſtrangers, who came from all 
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parts to be witneſſes of the thriving condition of his province. 
Whoever appeared in the city of any figure, was invited to 
the governor's houſe, received with courteſy, and enter- 
tained with liberality. There were conſtantly provided in 
his kitchen one ox and fix choice ſheep, and he treated his 
gueſts with the various wines of the Eaſt, and the coan of 
the Greeks. Theſe expences he bore out of his own re- 
venues, not only without laying any new tax on Judza, 
but without accepting the regular income, by which thoſe, 
who had gone before him in that office, were ſupported. 
This ſhews the ſpirit and temper of the man. The bounty 
of the king had enriched him; and he, from a ſenſe of gra- 
titude to his prince, and a love to his country, is well pleaſed 
with beſtowing thoſe riches to the honour, and in the ſervice 


of both. | 


The Jews (a nation the moſt ſtubbornly bigotted to 
themſelves) tell you, that when they were proſperous and 
independent, their conſtitution was founded on the narrow- 
minded ſcheme of ſeparation from the converſe of their 
neighbours, and a total excluſion from the arts and manners 
of other countries. They ſpeak in the higheſt terms of their 
lawgiver, who was either an inſpired prophet, a deſigning 
knave, or a warm-headed enthuſiaſt; and being reputed the 
fon of a king of Egypt's daughter, though deſcended from 
a Jew, was educated in the ſchools of Egyptian learning 
and legiſlation. Pretending to be ſupernaturally aſſiſted, he 
reſcued his fellows in a moſt unexampled manner from a ſtate 
of intolerable ſlavery under the tyrant SALATIs. He con- 
ducted them by very painful marches into the land where 
they ſettled, and laid out the plan of a commonwealth for 
them, which is of a novel and peculiar caſt. After his death 
they engaged in ſeveral unſucceſsful wars, and were at laſt 
reduced to an ignominious bondage in Babylon, where they 
ſubmitted to the meaneſt employments. The mercy of 
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Cy Rus releaſed them, XERxEs confirmed them in their pri- 
vileges, and many of them followed his arms into Greece. 
Much however was wanting to compleat their reſtoration, 
when NEHEMIAH in that genius of ancient policy, which 
has long left the world, put himſelf at the head of large num- 
bers returning into their country, redreſſed their grievances, 
emulated the fame of their firſt leader, and gained glory to 
himſelf, and ſtrength to his people. 


Believe me, O CLEANDER, the man muſt be actuated 
by a great ſoul, who, for the ſake of a perverſe nation, can 


deſpiſe the pleaſures of retirement, the ſplendors of a court, 


and the ſmiles of his prince, to encounter the violence of the 
raſh and the caution of the timorous, the whiſpers of the 
envious and the clamours of the factious, the abſurdities of 
the weak and the opinions of the wiſe, in the capacity of a 
reforming ſtateſman. | 
C. 
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TE TT EAN LERXIY, 


CLEANDER to MEGaBYzUs. From Athens, 


AFTER the high compliments thou payeſt to my taſte, 
in diſtinguiſhing the particular excellence of every piece I 
haue ſent, and approving them all, it is by no means ne- 
ceſſary to make ſuch another to my diſintereſtedneſs, and to 
inſiſt upon my laying out every Daric thou haſt remitted, 
without entering into a detail of the prices. But ſuch, 1 
have obſerved, is the nature of the elegant arts, that a cer- 
tain nobleneſs of ſpirit is inſeparable from whoever cultivates 
them with ſucceſs, or admires them with judgment. PE- 
RICLES, Whoſe taſte governed that of all Greece, was moſt 
magnificent in this kind of expence ; farther indeed than his 
fortune would allow, eſpecially as he was too much a ſet- 
vant of the public to attend with exactneſs to his private 
affairs. Though upon his death, this appeared to the whole 
city to be the caſe, it is but very lately, that the younger 
PERICLEsS has been prevailed on to break that admirable 
collection, which his father had taught him to regard as the 
moſt valuable part of his inheritance. Here is an opportu- 
nity to do juſtice to thy commiſſion ; and I cannot but con- 
gratulate thefe favourite works of art, amongſt which I 
have often walked with ſo much pleaſure, that they only quit 
the gallery of PERICLEs to be more worthily placed in the 
palace of MeGapyzus, 


* 
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The diſpute about AcniLLEs's armour was painted by 
* PARRHASIUS for the prize at Samos, which he loſt to 
TiMAanTHEs. The judges, it is agreed, by their deciſion 
did not-intend to determine the merit of the pieces ſo much, 
as to mortify his exceſlive vanity ; but were diſappointed, 
and he left their tribunal with this reflection, © that it was, 
« AJjJax's conſtant ill fortune to ſee an unworthy rival pre- 
cc ferred.” In this 4 compoſition thou wilt obſerve nothing 
hard or glaring; the outline of the figures vaniſhes as it 
were into the ground; and every object leſſens and grows 
indiſtinct in proportion to its diſtance. 4 The ſtrong light 
upon the principal groupe of the two heroes with the armour 
lying between them, catches the eye immediately, and goes 
off by degrees upon the leſs conſiderable parts. What an 
amazing effect of art is this, compared with the performances 
of the old maſters ! The utmoſt effort of F EuUMarus was 
to diſtinguiſh the ſex by the ſhape of his figures; ArDpices 
of Corinth found no better a way than to write under them ; 
and Cimon firſt varied that ſingle upright attitude in uſe 
vol. I, Cc 


* PAxRHASIO nemo inſolentius & arrogantius uſus eſt gloria artis ergo 
magnis ſuffragijs ſuperatus a TIM AN TUHH Sami, in AJACE armorumque ju- 
dicio. Herois nomine ſe moleſte ferre dicebat, quod iterum ab indigno 
victus eſſet. Pix. lib. 35, $. 36. 


1 Confeſſione artificium in lineis extremis palmam „ 
corporum facere, & deſinentis picturæ modum includere, rarum in ſucceſſu 


artis invenitur ; ambire enim debet ſe extremitas ipſa & fic deſinere, ut 


promittat alia poſt ſe. Ibid. 


{ Ne colorum claritas oculorum aciem offenderet, veluti per lapidem ſpe- 
cularem intuentibus e longinque; & eadem res nimis floridis coloribus auſteri 
tatem occulte daret. Ibid. | 

$ Qui primus in pictura marem fœminamque diſerevit, EuMarum—& 
Crone Cleonæum: Hic catagrapha invenit, hoc eſt obliquas imagines, 
& varie formare vultus, reſpicientes, ſuſpicienteſque, & deſpicientes. Ibid. 34. 
An piczs Corinthius quos pingeret, adſeribere inſtitutum, Ibid, 5. 
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till his time. While they found fuch difficulty to repreſent 
nature, it was not to be expected they fhould improve it; 
and not yet maſters of deſign, they could not turn their 
thoughts upon the artifices of colouring. But there is a 
curioſity in theſe rude eſſays ; and the ſpecimen I ſend, will 
lead thee through the whole progreſs of the art. 


The like degrees of improvement may be obſerved in the 
ſuite of ſtatues from DiPpOEN us and ANTHERMUs to PHI- 
DIAs and POoLYCLETUs. The Hermæ, which I take to be 


the firſt attempts, are very imperfect; they are only a head 


upon a ſquare block of ſtone: but the ſucceeding ages have 
conſidered this form as ſomething ſacred, and the greateſt 
men are ſtill thus repreſented. When they advanced as far 
as whole figures, they merely copied what they had ſeen in 
Ægypt. Compare the Caſtor and Pollux of Dirorxus 
with the Oſiris and Orus; the legs joined together, the 
arms ſtuck cloſe to the ſides, and the drapery growing as it 
were to the body, prove them of the ſame family. But the 
Greeks will not allow this original of ſculpture, which robs 
their Dæpalus of the invention. The accounts of this hero 
(for ſo he is ſtiled) are like all of his age, obſcured with fa- 
ble; yet in many parts of Greece, if we may believe a con- 
ſtant tradition, works of his are ſtill to be ſeen. * One of 
theſe in the ſame groſs manner of carving thou wilt find in 
this collection; it is a ſmall ebony figure of one of the at- 
tendants of Bacchus, and performs of itfelf thoſe antick 
tumblings uſed in the proceſſions of the gods. This is done 
by quick-filver in the cavity of the image; a contrivance, 
which an old author expreſsly aſcribes to DzpaLvs, and 


which may account for the greateſt miracles related of 


his art. 


*. dium 3 KupwhFaozan; Prot, vd Aaitere nwvupbrm Woe Thy 
Sh Affe, -iyniavra ” Apyupoy xv. Ariſtot, de Anima, -Some-« 
what like the Japonneſe Puppet, ſhewn at MarGas's in 1740, 
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Among theſe * ancient rarities I would place the large 
earthen vaſes from Magna Gracia ; the paintings on them 
are, as much above the groteſque Ægyptian taſte, as they 
are below the Greek correctneſs. Of the ſame rank are the 
Etruſcan ſtatues and bas reliefs, which have all of them ſome 
inſcription in the old language of their country, long ſince 
obſolete. Y 


+ The moſt beautiful proportions, collected from a num- 
ber of the choiceſt ſubjects, diſpoſed in the moſt graceful 
attitudes the maſter's idea could frame, and finiſhed with 
the moſt ſcrupulous care, compoſe what PoLYCLETUS 
calls his canon, his pattern of ſymmetry. He has given us 
alſo a treatiſe under the ſame title, wherein he lays down 
and illuſtrates the principles he went upon in his work. 
It is the roll I have put into the hand of the figure. 


Inſtead of the nobleneſs and grace, which we admire in 
PoLYCLETUs, f STIPAx of Cyprus preſents you with a 
view of common nature. His ſubject is a favourite ſlave of 
PERICLEs, broiling ſteaks over a fire, which he blows with 
his mouth. But the droll pictures of & PyREIcus are per- 

SS C2 


* Still ſound in the kingdom of Naples and in Tuſcany. 
| nacas ixdidafag nui; iv T9 ovyypajpratt Thc TvppeTpiag TH oapar@s 

6 Hoxbννεε e, Fpyw Ton Myov Eoecaiwot, Trim wpyions AVBpavraxata T& v 
Aoyg Wporayapra, ν xunioag Th xi auTov TW *AvSpiavta, xalarrip Xt v ovy= 
ypapepun, KA. Galen, wei r xa InTo%p. N Aar. 

t SrirAx Cyprius uno celebratur ſigno, Splanchnopte; Pxxicris Olympij 
vernula hic fuit, exta torrens, ignem oris pleni ſpiritu accendens. Prix. 
lib. 34. $. 19. 

S Pyreicys arte paucis poſtferendus—humilia ſecutus, humilitas ſum- 
mam adeptus eſt gloriam; tonſtrinas ſutrinaſque pinxit & aſellos & obſo- 
nia ac ſimilia —in ijs conſummatæ voluptatis; quippe ez pluris veniere, 
quam maximæ multorum. PrIN. lib. 35. F. 37. Like REMBRANDT and 
T'sNIERS. 
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fect in this way; his markets and barbers-ſhops are the 
very things themſelves. No poetical imagination, no di- 
vine airs, no elegant draperies, but ſuch countenances, 
ſuch habits, ſuch accidents, as one daily ſees among the 
common people. His landſcape is agreeable to his figures ; 
for caſcades, and temples, and porticos, he varies his ſcene 
with a pond, a hovel, or a mill. But there is ſuch a 
truth of deſign, and ſuch an amazing force of colouring, 
that he divides the fuffrages of the curious with ZEUxlSs 
himſelf, *The portraits of this maſter are no leſs eſteemed : 
he expreſſes the whole man in ſuch a manner, that the 
phyſiognomiſts have formed their judgments from his draughts 
with the ſame ſucceſs as from the life itſelf, 


There is a delicacy and brightneſs in enamel, that takes 
every eye. We owe this invention to the genius of 4 Po- 
LYGNOTUS; and thou wilt perceive, to what perfection he 
has brought it, by the groupe of Trojan ladies, which he 
copied ſrom a large hiſtory of his own in the Pcecile, 
The celebrated ELIN ICE, whom the common talk of 
Athens makes the painter's miſtreſs, fat for the principal 
Sobre : | | | 


The ſilver § vaſes and pateræ are of Mentor; the brazen 
lamps and helmets of Calamis and Mys. There is ſome- 


* This is told of ArrILTESs by Plixx, lib. 35. $. 36. but is more likely 
to be true of ſuch a painter as PyxZicus. 


+ Encauſticz picturæ extitère Por YGNoT1. Ibid. 39. 
} PLvTARCn in CiMone. 


$ Like the vaſes and ornaments of Por v Don and Julio Romano. 
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thing ſo grand in the general ſhape of theſe, the bas reliefs 
are ſo juſtly deſigned, the foliage is ſo looſe and tender, 
and every ornament ſo advantageouſly diſpoſed, that one 
would wonder to fee ſo much taſte and diligence thus em- 
ployed. But ſuch furniture is in the higheſt requeſt here, 
and the moſt trifling utenſil muſt be the work of a good 
hand. * The head emboſſed upon the golden ſhield is that 
of a Carthaginian general, who commanded in Sicily, done 
by his countryman BoETHVUS ; ſo magnificent alſo are theſe 
proud merchants. It was a preſent to PERICLEs from the 


Syracuſian, who took it in battle. 


The laſt and moſt conſiderable acceſſion to this collection 
was owing to the gratitude of PHiDias. When he was dy- 
ing in priſon, he bequeathed to his beloved patron the citron 
cabinet in the form of a Doric temple : in this were depo- 
ſited all the ſtudies for his great works, and whatever of the 
ſame kind he had got together of other maſters. + Here is 
the model of his Minerva, with the contrivance for taking 

off the gold uſed in the ornaments; which, when he was 
accuſed, he offered to do before the aſſembly, and proved 
by the weight he had not embezzled it. As all the public 
buildings were under his direction, the deſigns of archi- 
tecture are in vaſt quantities; they will thoroughly acquaint 
thee with thoſe ſtately fabrics; and on thy ſofa at Suſa thou 
mayſt ſurvey at leiſure the magnificence of Athens. $ The 


Peœni ex auro factitavère & clypeos & imagines, ſecumque in caſtra tu- 
lere. Faciem reddi in ſcuto cujuſque, qui fuerit uſus illo. Prix. lib. 


35. $+ 4. 
f PLUTARCH in PERICL E-» 


Panænus - prælium apud Marathona faftum pinxit ;—in eo prælio Ioni- 
cos duces pinxiſſe traditur, Athenienſium Mil rt apzM, &c. Barbarorum 


Darin, AR&TAPHERNEM. PIN. lib. 35. . 34, 


228 
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tiſt of reputation, but paid his court to the favourite of PE- 
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ſketch of the battle of Marathon is by Panznus; the 
painting from it fills the principal compartments in the 
Pœcile. The heads of the generals are very ſlightly marked 
in the deſign; in the picture the Greek captains were drawn 
from the life. From whence Pax N us had his ideas of 
our commanders, I know not; but thy uncle ArTa- 
PHERNES, who is drawing a bow at the head of the Par- 


' thian horſe, has very much thy air. It is for that cir- 


cumſtance I mention this deſign. It would be endleſs to 
point out the beauties that fill this cabinet; for not an ar- 
RICLES by ſome ſpecimen of his ſkill. I muſt confeſs, I 
have more pleaſure in turning over theſe unfiniſhed ſketches, 
than in viewing the more laboured pieces. The fire, that 


is ſtruck out at the firſt thought, is often loſt in the pro- 


greſs of the work; and the genuine character of the maſter 
appears in the drawing, which in the picture muſt in ſome 
degree be ſacrificed to the taſte of the public. With how 
few touches do they give the ſtrongeſt expreſſions? And 
what a readineſs of conception muſt have produced that free- 
dom of ſtroke ? N 


Upon the report of my having purchaſed this collection, 
which I am ſuppoſed to do by commiſſion from my brother 
Hippias for ſome Ionian lords, * ZREUxls paid me a viſit, 
and offered me with great politeneſs ſome of his moſt capi- 
tal deſigns. I would have made him a ſuitable return; but 
he aſſured me, it had been long his practice not to accept 
of any. SOCRATES too, the young philoſopher, whom 1 
have often mentioned in my letters to SMERDIS, has 
obliged me with the models of his three graces, which are 


* Zeux1s donare opera ſua inſtituit, quod ea nullo ſatis digno pretio per- 
muta1i poſſe diceret. TIhid. 36. 
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among the chief ornaments of the Acropolis f. He ſaid 
at the ſame time with a ſmile, . You ſee, my friend, I be- 
ce gan by ſtudying the outſide of man. 


When PriDias was removed from the ſuperintendance 
of the public works, ſeveral of the moſt eminent maſters 
came hither from all parts of Greece, in hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding him. But men's minds were at that time ſo in- 
flamed by the two parties contending for the management 
of the ftate, that what tended to the ſplendour and orna- 
ment of it was entirely neglected; and the war, which 
broke out ſoon after, has been carried on at ſuch an ex- 
pence, as to engroſs the whole revenue. The deſigns 
begun in the late adminiſtration are ſtill ſuſpended; and 
the marble imported by PERICLES from Paros and Leſ- 
bos, lies half wrought in many parts of the city. One 
of theſe diſappointed artiſts, *TELEPHANEs of Phocis, 
applied to me for a recommendation to my Ionian cot- 
reſpondents; and brought with him the model of a ſtatue 
of the heroine LARISsA, which he had made for the city 
of that name in Theſſaly. It pleaſed me ſo much, that 
I engaged him immediately. Indeed I ſhould think thy 
commiſſion imperfectly executed, did I not accompany 
the collection with a perſon qualified to range and have 
the care of it. He has given in a deſign for a repoſitory, 
which, with the little alterations to be made upon the 


+ Charites in Propylæo Athenienſium non poſtferuntur, quas Soca AEG 
fecit. PLAIN. lib. 36.5. 4. 


* Miris laudibus celebrant & Telephanem Phoceum, ignotum alias, 
quoniam in Theilalia habitaverit, ubi latuerint opera ejus; alioqui E 
æ quatur Pol cr ETo, MyRonT, PrTHacoRE. Laudant ejus Lariſſam.— 
Alii non hanc ignobilitatis fuiſſe cauſam, ſed quoniam ſe regum Xxzx1s & 
Dar) officinis dediderit, exiſtimant. Pri, lib, 34. 9. 19. 
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ſpot, may be erected either in thy gardens at Suſa, or in 
the midſt of that delicious grove, which makes thee fo 
fond of the ſuburb of Ecbatana. As I found him ex- 
tremely mortified at the neglect ſhewn him here, I diſ- 
covered to him my real intention of ſending him into 
Perſia, He received it with great ſatisfaction, and thanked 
his good fortune, which took him from a country, where 
the ſtorms of oppoſite factions ſpared not even the ge- 
nius of a PhiplAs, to place him in thoſe happy cli- 
mates, where thou preſideſt, and ſuffereſt no cloud of 
envy or detraction to intervene between the chearing beams 
of royal favour, and the virtue that deſerves them. 
| W. 
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CLEANDER to HYDASPES. From Athens. 


PHILEMON returned home the other evening in a very 
peeviſh humour from ſome debate in the aſſembly, which it 
ſeems had been carried on with a peculiar vehemence. I 
« have long thought it, ſaid he, a ſignal inſtance of the 
<« decay of oratory in our public councils, that ſpeaking to 
e the purpoſe is laid now a-days intirely out of the notion 
© of eloquence. The young men, inſtead of informing 
c themſelves in the merits of the queſtion, are pleaſed with 
ce premeditated witticiſms, convinced by ſubtle fallacies, 
<« and ſuffer themſelves to be led away by the force of in- 
« vectives, rather than the weight of argument. The old 
<« ones are fooliſh enough to encourage them in this fatal 
way of thinking; are artful enough to perſuade them, 
« that they embrace patriotiſm in adhering to a faction; 
« are mean enough to flatter theſe boys of premature judg- 
« ments and no experience; and are wicked enough to ſpoil 
« the whole riſing generation, for the ſake of thoſe ſordid 
« views, which intereſt a part only of the preſent. You 
« know young NEOCLEs, deſcended from T'HEMISTOCLEsS, 
cc the moſt celebrated admiral in Greece. He entertained 
« us to-day with a ſpeech, compoſed of what—yilt thou 
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e believe me? of a wire-drawn ſimile. He played the 
<« image before us in a thouſand ſhapes. To fay nothing of 
<« its being remote from the matter in hand, it was imagined 
ce with no delicacy, and expreſſed with no ſpirit.” I 
know him well, anſwered I, and could name many others, 
who reſemble him in this idle turn, and yet by no means 
equal him in the reſt of his character. The laſt time I ac- 
companied you to the aſſembly, the Mitylenian decree came 
on, a determination of the laſt importance to the common- 
wealth and her allies. Do not you recolle&, how the for- 
ward EPXNETUS attempted to anſwer the wiſe and elaborate 
oration of Dlopor us with equal petulance and ignorance ; 
for he ſpoke neither ſenſibly nor grammatically. The 
ſame youth in PERICLEs's time opened and revived a 
point of infinite perplexity and obſcurity, which could never 
be decided by our moſt intelligent legiſlators, relating to 
ſome privilege claimed mutually by the ſenate and the peo- 
ple; and the diſpute therefore for many years had been wiſely 
laid aſleep. His ſpeech was filled, not with precedents 
furniſhed him by the Theſmothetæ, but with perſonal re- 
flections dictated by CLEON; for which the fame CLEoN pub- 
licly commended him in the moſt fulſome ftrain of adulation, 
and compared him to the greateſt of the Athenian heroes. 
On that occaſion I was charmed with the behaviour of 
PERICLEs, who, according to his cuſtom, reſuming all the 
arguments, that had been dropt in the debate, thought it 
right at the ſame time to expreſs his contempt for theſe levi- 
ties, and with exquiſite art and decency began to the follow- 
ing effect: That he could be as well pleaſed as any of the 
„citizens in Athens, that the young men ſhould be re- 
« markable for the ſame ſpirit of liberty, which had diſtin- 
<« guiſhed their anceſtors; but ſhould be better pleaſed, if 
ce they added to it the ſagacity and prudence, which might 
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te enable them to diſcern the nice and intricate nature of 
<« queſtions of right between the ſenate and the people.” 
PhILos TRA Tus, the nephew of the trierarch, your ac- 
quaintance, and DiTHYR AM Bus, the ſon of the Areopagite, 
are in the ſame party with thoſe I have juſt mentioned to 
you, and both of them are late initiates. PfILoSTRATUS 
has parts and learning; but by taking a wrong turn in the 
management of popular buſineſs, as yet he has never made 
a conſiderable figure. He chuſes the warm and declama- 
tory, not the cool and rational way of ſpeaking ; and pro- 
feſſes to enter into no ſubject, as he expreſſes it, except when 
he is raiſed by it, or, as a plain man would ſay, in a down- 
right paſſion. DiTHyRAamBus does not aim at the im- 
provements of knowledge, and has received from nature a 
ſhattered underſtanding. In one reſpect he is more modeſt 
than PHILOSTRATUS, as he declares himſelf concerned for 
his violence of temper ; and in another reſpect as unhappy, 
becauſe he never attempts to correct it. How loſt is the 
condition of that ſtate, which is governed by the frivolous 
or the vicious, the partial or the mad « But, continued 
PHILEMON, can you wonder, that thoſe, who have not 
paſſed the exerciſes of their childhood with even tolerable 
induſtry or ſucceſs, ſhould, when they become a few years 
older, appear to no advantage in the public eye? Can you 
wonder, that they, who have not ſo much as received a 
ſuperficial tincture of the ſciences, but who have been edu- 
cated either in an indolence which enervates their faculties, 
or an activity which debaſes them, ſhould turn out bad 
_ counſellors and bad men? It is not to be wondered at; it 

is the natural and the neceſſary conſequence of the vice or in- 
attention, that has infected their minds early; and they have 
no one to upbraid for it, but themſelves and their inſtructors. 
I with, added he, the old laws, which enjoin an accurate 
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inſpection into the lives and qualifications of the orators, 
were maintained in their full force. We ſhould then be 
free from theſe gnats and waſps of the community, that 
exert their ſtings fretfully and wantonly, without contribut- 
ing in any ſort to the general good.“ After all, inter- 
poſed I, the worſt of the matter is, that the evil fo heavily 
complained of is not confined to the faction of CLEON and 
ToLmiDEs; it extends even to our beſt citizens, when the 
power is veſted in their hands. For this cunning, which 
is generally practiſed by the oppoſers of the majority and its 
leaders, produces the craft of miniſterial influence and cor- 
ruption.*” © And, ſaid an Athenian in the room with us, 
who till this moment had been ſilent, in ſuch cafes what is 
to be done? Virtue is an unequal combatant for vice. 
The arts of the one are flow and dilatory : thoſe of the other 
more ready and expeditious : the one are not accommodated 
to the generality of mankind; the other fall in with every 
complexion, and veiled in certain plauſible appearances 
will operate on the infirmities of the wiſeſt. If the men 
you have been blaming apply themſelves to the vanity or 
ambition of their neighbours, wiſdom will teach you, as it 
were in ſelf-defence, to lay hold of their other foibles, to 
feed. their avarice, and gratify the imaginary wants of 
luxury.” Farewel then, exclaimed I, to every generous 
and worthy principle! Farewel to every enlarged and uni- 
form plan of policy! Indeed melancholy is the proſpect, 
when the ſtrength of miniſters conſiſts not in the ſuperiority 


of their own ſenſe, but the weakneſs of others; when the 


countenance of public virtue ſickens with the pale caſt of 
fraud and diſſimulation; when all the notions of integrity, 
ſo natural to the untainted hearts of youth, are induftriouſly 
damped by theſe veterans in political iniquity, and cruſhed 
in the very ſhell. Such being the arts of government, and 
ſuch the dangers, to which it is expoſed, I aſk no other 
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favour of the gods, than that they would never place me on 
that pinnacle of greatneſs, from whence I may behold this 
ſcene of guilt and folly ; much leſs where I may be inſtru- 
mental in the encouragement of either.“ 


| Hl 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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